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noble E 


| and con 77 17 hag r Ps fly Is 


deſcende 4% 1 lood-Roy- 
” our 4 EG Sexes 
Linge, I tru} Iuay with the more 
+4 wake Dedication thereof an- 
to the ſame your moſt excellent Ma- 
h. And albeit it be not of fo 
A 2 great 


852538 


reat 2 6 hed 16 well 
ST 232 wor- 
thineſs of your view is requiſite, 
other means bave Inonety remedy: 
ſuch defed, then in all humility to 
make intergeſſion : : That it may not- 
with anding be faurably accep- 
2 and not ſeem dif} iſpleaſent i in your. 
Myjefties learned, and nu 
fig 
And thus not | preſuming 
Fart ber tedious, 'In 1 bunbl dur 
Itake my leave , deſiring Almeigh 
God (as in my daily projers I old: } 
my ſelf obliged) to be 1 je- 


ies ever ProteGer.. © 


\ Your Majefites ; E 

Moſt humble, and dutiful Orator, 

'* RICHARD YERSTEGA . 
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To the moſt noble and renow- 
2 wed Regie NATr To: 


tially to FE iv ers 0 
rotor that, concern the N 17 


Lbeit it ma dem unto 

7 N ſome a raſn, 1 

X. 757 that after ſo ma- 

TREES e great and worthy 

urs of our learned An- 

aries, a new work under the name of 

A Reſtitution of diciged intelligence, in An. 

old Y $5 ies concerning nur Nation, (hould now 

7 reſented. unto publick view, yet when 

; of all have pleaſed the courtcons Reader 

i have conſidered of the Contents of the 

*E Chapters, I truſt he will ſee that the enſu- 

ung matter will be anſwerable to the fore- 

*þgong cicle; much of ir being ſo extraor- 

r, dinath, and unwonted, that perhaps not 

an ji. pany [eſpecially of our Nan). hath 
5 hereof written before. 

. I have herein made m ſelf ſub- 

76 ao unto'a world of Judges, and am likeſt 

receive moſt r of ſuch as 

3 ere 


N * peat of 4 » 4 . N Ye "yy, * WY 7 * ” * e = 
t our EAM AiT ron. 
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ned unto-Engliſh men; which.ih no wiſe, 
they do, or Can do „ ſot that their off· 
ſprings, and deſcents are holy different, · 
Vet would 1 here be very loaththatrany 
man thould:ſo. far miſtake me, as ta thinł 
that I impugned the praiſe of the praiſe. 
| ittains, ſceing Antiquities 
ſchool hath taught us many leſſons of the 
greatneſs of their very ancient, and ho- 
norable fame: and that their glorious 
Lucius muſt have the precedence of 

all the chriſtned Kings of Europe, for be- 
ing the firft whoſe Diadem was brightned 
_ the heavenly gleams of ſacred Chri- 


ty. | 

28 © This then is it Iſay, that ſundry of our 
74 Engliſh writers are found to ſtand ſo much 
upon the deſcent of the Brittains, as if it 
q were a thing that indeed meetly concerned 
the original, and honour of our Engliſb 
Nation. Whereby, and through the 
lack of due diſtinction between the two 
Nations (an overſight which the Brottains 
in their account of us will never eominit) 
our true Original, and honourable An- 
diquity lycth involved, and obſcured, and 
we remainiiig ignorant of our own true 


off Anceſtors, underſtand our deſcent. ather- 


wiſe then it is; deeming it enough for us 
1 4 to 


4 0 Tb Epi 533 
ro hear that Eura, and his Trojans the 
ſuppoſed Anceſtors. of King Brute, and 
his Britains are largely diſcourſed of. 
Diverſe Forrain writers do I alſo finde 
foulely to erre, in not knowing tightly to d 
attribute things unto the ancient Brittaint 'p 
that properly concern them, and things 
unto the Exeliſþ that rightly unto them do 
appertain, and herein Fohn Bodin among 
others is blame worthy, who writeth that 
bis French Cæſar in his Commentaries ſaith, that the 
Lalo. Engliſh men of his time had but one wo 
man to ſerve for ten or twelve men, where : 
as indeed Ceſar never ſaid ſo, or could fo} :: 
lay, for that he never knew or heard of 
the name of Fngliſh men, ſeeing their 
comming into Brittain was almoſt co 
year after his death. And therefore if any 
ſuch thing were, he muſt needs mean it of 
the Brittaius; who if they before the time 
of Chriſtianity had any other ſuch BrutiſhJ 
cuſtom among them as other heathen Na- 
tious might then alſo have, it cannot be 
preſumed that it was a cuſtom generally a- 
mong them, but rather onely among ſome 
of the ruder ſort of people. 24 
Theſe miſtakings among Forraign Au- '{« 
thors are like enough to grow through the 
want of ſuch diſtinctions, as ſome of our} n 
Ys; own} 


\ 


* TION. * 


e agnes ena ee: 
e gh Andes 
ſerve ; for what fe it other then a ABR , 
g 1 —— —— in hit - 
uni) Wie 


, 
—— 8. Eg eee. Conſt antine 
wat no Eugliſb woman; but # Britiſt wo- + © 
he man, and in all likelihood never knew 75 
hat Eugliſt ment, for chat ſhe dyed note 8 
e ¶ then a hundred years Lalor Wy * | ” 
ſo Saru cameinco Britt. 
of] Anocer Author — Diaicha- 
ir] ry which sin Lu and Engliſb. Tbeſan- 
dor linens: Romans', & Brittanics'; ec. 
ny | Which title had been more truer if the 
of | Dictionary had been in Latin and Welſh, 
ne for chat the language now of us ca 

MJ Welſh is properly the: ancient Briftifh 
a- tongue, and me not o, nor never | 
be was? | * 
a» | i '/Now albeis that cheſs, and many the 1 
ne | lile miſtakings may unto ſome ſeem to be | 
no matters of any moment, yet are they 
u- fſurely of moment, for chat ſach defect of 
he | due: obſerving things anciently apperrai- 
ur ding o Nation, and Nation, to language, 4 
an | 


vn! 


ade as, at air 

and are the occaſion of at 

ſuch ſort, that ' oftentimes that which is 

artribured to one Nation b 
— And by this means cometh it to 
740 r men 
(and thoſe iots neither) that cannot 
directly tell from hence Engliſh men are 
deſcended, and chancing to of the 

5 Saum, do rather ſeem. to underſtand 
them for a kinde of Fortaign people, then 
as their own true and — — 
even among Engliſn writers. themſelves, 
words divers times uttered that — of 
reproach unto their own: Anceſtors/th 
Saxons :, for in men cannot but fro 
Saxon original ive their deſcent, ani 
off-ſpring, and can lack no honour, to be 
defernded of. ſo honourable a: race, and 
therefore are the more in honour obliged 
to know and acknowledgeſuch their own 
honourable and true deſcent. 103 
This then conſidered, as alſo how ti 
diculous it muſt ſeem unto the poſicdty of 
the Brittains, for — — to borro 
honor from chem, not neodi to borrowit 
of any in the world, I perſ —— ſelf th 
ſuch diſtinRions as I wiſh were in this na- 
tional caſe of Antiquity obſerved 3; al 
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to our Eagliſ Na rio N, | 


— for the e original of 2 men; Gager. 
dit is Itruſt the 


_— willn not — left unſatisſied:; When 

he fall have peu ſome of che eaſung 

* 993 

1 greatheſs of my loveinais my bes a 
moſt noble Nation; moſt dear onto une of « Germomy 

any Nation in the world, and whichavith beer 
all my beſt endeavours 1 'driire! uo gra- dg. gl. 
tiie, hath induced me to the perfottnancr 20. ts 


name to 


4-28-98: 4 8 - 588-44 


* 


J and pijbliſhing of this work. "tas albeit ts god. 
my grand- — Theodore Rowland Verſes wtierefore 


gan was born in the Durchy of Geld — 
ou fand there deſcended of an ancient and have me 
ney wortbipfel family) whence by iealon of names be- 
che wars & loſs of friends he(being a young fn 
man) came into Enn, About the end of 
au the raign of King Henry the ſeventh, and 
there married, and ſoon after dyed ; lea- | 
ving my father at his death but nine 85 
moncths old, whick gave cauſe of making | 
his forruoerneaner then elſe it might have 
yet can I account my ſelf of no o- 
ther but of the Engliſh Nation, as well 
for that Ex, land hath been my ſweet birth 
place, s alte for that nceds nul Kin 
the {cl deſcent and off ſpring. 


— | 


thrice noble Nation; unto the which with 
all dutiſul reſpect and kinde affection 
preſent this my labour, and eſpecially un. 
to you the reverend Antiquaries, together 


with the lovers of the Antiquities f of 
ſaid noble Nation and Country. Som 
of you by the evident teſtimonies of yout 
worthineſs I do well know, all of you 1 
humbly reverence, and am moſt ready to 
ſerve. | | 
My deſire and endeavour hath herein con. 
curred, (as neer as I could jro pleaſe all, & 
not in any ſort unto any to be offenſive. alf 
- in ſomethings I may. ſeem to vary from 
ſome other writers, I truſt the reaſons that 
thereunto have induced me will ſuf- 
fice both for my excuſe and their farisfa- 
tion. | 2 3 5.1 | 
If ia ſome of the Erymologies of our | 
ancient names or words I may appear to 
differ from ſome of the Germines that 
have urtten of the like, it is where I have 
m2nifeſtly found them to have miſtaken 
for ſuah as thereof have written in Gema 
#y have ldołed but little further then unto 
the language uſe di himong themſelves, and 
ſuch as in the Netherland: have written; 
have in like ſort had regard unto their on: 
ly uſed ſpeech, wheteas indeed, the under- 
ſtanding 


* 


: — 


ent 


T 16 our Enghy Witien, 


= the Teutonick uſed of out 
ceſtors, as alſo that of the anci- 


** pac Franks, is moſt requiſite, and thereunto 


+ [the preſent, High Low ee eg 
re . together wi teſptet unto the 
Dependant Daniſh and Swediſh, beſides 
our modern vulgar Engliſn: in all which 
l bave beſto — time of travel, for 
chat hereby and not otherwile; the true 
- [reaſon and concurrence of Rags properly 

appertaining to the true original Teuto- 


ak- tongue; is beſt to be found out, and 
made manifeſt. 
And if I may — to finde this my 


- | hbour ſo well pleaſing and accepted 

„ |a&sI wiſh itmay be. 1Hball then 2 
encouraged (God lending life) to conti- 
me my ſtudy in the ſame kinde, and in the 
mean time I rake my leave. From Ant- 
- [werp, this ſeventh of February, filo no- 
vo, 1605. 


HS, 
41 


FTichard Yarftegan, 
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RIC A; 
chi, juris utriuſqʒ Doctoris. & Regi Ord 
_ dindrii profeſſoris PandeRaramin Atcude- 


o 


mia Duactna, Carmen, ſubito ſtiptum 


2d Lectorem, de teſiiturjgne Antiquitacyla! » 
* # "Geatis Anglorum js Britannia in- 
' © (ola;per B. Ritardum ler- 


PIX eau nove fact: 
5 2 | 1210 Ft 
* Britannorum veterum þ gefta.reguitia,-; 11 | | (1 
Ex aliis digne qui retulere, petes: +» 
Theſes iffe labbr, folos ab origine prima, 
Inſula,quos Anglos, Magna ij ritmina tuliti. .. 
rimit, ut vivos, nati vogue ore loquente f, 3 
f n ais exbiber ance af. in} 27 12 
Quanta y Nr Et quæ ſunt 'Valtwque conſpiois uw- 
Qualia ? Sub gauc is uocibis ata legis ? Im 
Nil, aifi gritum atiimum, de te deſderat Author; 
Pha merits, minus ac reldere, nemo pete 
oF „ine 20 Kit 203 „ 
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RICARDI,SKANIHURSTI 
Carmen in Librum Antiquitatis An- 


glicæ, amiciſſimi ſui D. Ricards 
— Verſtegani Angli. 


Xtera per luſtrans, lus ; mariq; 
E P — wil bees > 


1 1 | * 14 | 3 4 
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if fJoHANNIS. ROMBOUTIY 
{2 EPIGRAMMA. _ 


JUlciſonis Philomela ſuis ut cantihus omnes 
ue novo, viridi . veſtitur gramine campus 

of Vere; ſimul gratis floribus atva vigent: 

Anglica non aliter per te Geng in "1h ſurgit, 

Ac redit auſpitiis Lingua tuis. 


Et quid difficear ? cùm 
plura tui ſcœtus N 


A 
Ix — — 

* Non & lingua; quæ te 
Eſt tandem pri 


Agnoſcar luſtrerque tuos quicunque labores, 
Laurea deberur, non peritura, tibi. 
e ſine nam cæcis implexum Idioma tenebris 
Ertaret, me diis ipſe Brittannus agris, 


Aula Nationis & Lange di ,, 


Ad D. Ricadum Verſſegamm, V. C. 


» 
"4 


Ergo 


e 


Priſcaf: e. — 
| Gentis, & "EN Wes fuit ante, decus. 


Viro Ci. Nations & Lingue veteris 
eAnglicane — 


D. RICHARDO VERSTECGANO | = 
L 


| Vs oped gry enced a 
— udio em 
5 Et lingoam vereri Cn ö = 
5 uin & Teyronicas e voc 3 
Fre us Saronibüs fueris i h uu Nin.) N = 


Angix aye .loque kee i 
— Tee 5 14 
Di di ratio ut vetuſta, 


Atque Ort æ modus reſumi : "+ 
Quorum interiſſet uſus, — WM 
Tu craſſis nifi quæ ney: tenebris,. | 
Solers 1 inget euio tuo exuiſſes. 

Ergo matte animo ſtude, atque perge 

Fac tandem revocentur 2 8 

Neglecta, & minds uſitata ag 


Quz * en | 
© Corned 2 2 


— 
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a in cm ena of the Authors Travel 
4 Inplojed is this t. 


Ans eye is pleaſed in the beauteous light, 
Bred forth of Phebur bright ariſing rays; 
ut more the mind by taking inward fight, 

f —— 1 25 

1 Sweet ſoul-cnriching-know caſons 

*. Which doth diſtinguiſh Man from — nr} 


Endeavour then to know what n be known, 
To ignorance permit not any p 
Let never Time 


< 


what is our own: 
Let Wit and ing hold him ſtill in chaſe; 
Let Travell ſcarth,ler ſearching laſtly find, 
\ Let finding pleaſe the kind accepting mind. 


Induſtrious then Verſtegan forwards 
Raiſe up thy Nations ancient worrhy , 
bear on thy wings their glory up on high, 
f And riſe thy reputation by the ſame. 
If Envy bite what thou haſt here ſet forth, 
She makes herſelf a witneſſe tis oſ worth. 


R. Z. 


. 
F -< 


1 


T0 HIS DEAN FRIEND 
M', Richard Verſtegan. 


Hy curious Nation hitherto did range 
Throughout the World to ſearch Antiquities, 
And in known notes all that was rare or ftrange 
In foraign L angs, at home did Modellize, 
Tet while on extern things they fixt their eyes, 
Their ſenſe to them they did mach, 
As their oan worths they did but ſlightly touch. 


But thou Verſtegan carefully didft note 
The ancient Records of thy native lle, 
Where Fame ſuch As and Monuments did quote, 
As few their like are found in foraign ſoile : 
Theſe thou haſt gathered with exceeding teile. 
And ſince affe ion made thee take ſuvb pain 
As kind acceptance rightly is thy gain. 


EFF 


Thy labours ſbew thy will to dignifie 
The firſt dilaters of thy famous Nation, PRE 
And whilſt thy lines their glories ſignie, , A 
They likewiſe do increaſe thy reputation, 
And England fill with double admiration, 

To ſee ſo rich 4 Treaſure was her own, 

And that it lurłt ſo long from ber unknown. 


The envious abortive Imps of il, 
Perbaps will theſe thy ngenieus labours bite, 
And carp the Travels of thy learned Quill : 
But — — fondlings in their harms delight; 
Rather deplore then heed their overſight. 

For if they did not their utility hate, 

Where they do envy, they would imitate. 

Tho. Sheltox, 


* * 
— — 
> 


A Sonnet concerning this Work, 


— here England; learn thy Name, thy Race, 
thy Ofdpring * 
Periſht, or forgotten, by Time and Ignorance, | 
Verſflegan 


» 


I veggegas will tell thee, what by difcontfauance, . 
Thou haſt left br loſt, in writing, ſpeaking, doing. 
Here ſhalt thou find thy ancient Nobility, 
Thy eldeſt Off-ſpring, Honour and Worthineſs, 
ThyLaws,thy Manners,thy Arms, thy Manlineſs, 
Searcher out of Regiſters of moſt Antiquity. 
Enemies of truth thou here ſhalr ſee confuted, 
Their errors diſcloſed, their untruths diſproyed : 
Conje&ures well aimed, truths moſt truly proved: 
Faults, and Wants excuſed,by ſtrangers impured, 
I Unheedfull Negligence hath long concealed it, 
Praiſe-worthy Diligence hath now revealed it. 


Fr: Tregian. 


A Friend his Commendation of thit 
enſuing Work: 


O large diſcourſe of ancient Britains fame, 
And glories greatneſs, here's to be expected, 
it houours graced with victorious name, 
acts of valor which they have effected. 
Theſe worths are left to their deſcending Race, 
For them to yeeld their Anceſtors due Grace, 


t to another Task the Authors pen 
ach been imployd, in this deſertfull book, 
explain che noble Race of Engliſhmen | 
things that want of knowledge hath miſtook, 
— | Decayd Intelligence he doth reſtore 
To their renown, obſcurely hid before. 


— this, but ſundry other things 
Nie Author from Times ruines hath compoſed, 
d by afſection, whence endeavour ſprings, 
as this Hs love, his * have diſcloſed; 

1% 1 


To gratifie that Nation is his ground 
To whom he thinks his beſt endeayours bound, 


AD AUTHOREM. 


Bier Phebus Prince of hear, days beaureous King 
Extracting from the fruirfull womb of earth 

Her quinteſſence, to deck her in the Spring, 

And make her glorious by 2 kindly birth : 

Thy brow Verftegan, with his rayes hath crownd : 

By them thou forceſt from obſcurity 9 
The pretious Gemme that therein long lay drownd, 
Thy famous Nations rich Antiquity. 

Free as Apollo, that thou ſhowreſt down 

Into thy Countries lap, from whence ir came. 

No Engliſh forehead wrinkled with a frown. 

Behold old Exglands Manners, Words, Arms, Name, 
But as glad earth ſalutes the mounting Sun, 

With love and praiſe applaud thy labours done. 


A. Gren 
my And | 
| Ire 
He 
AD AUTHOREM. 

| A 
| þ- or ſtern deeds of Arms, or nayfing heaps Thy 
Of Earth and Stone, ty grace our native ſoyl : Thy 
The Author of ſuch actions due praiſe reaps Whic 
What henour can reward th*induſtrious toyl. And 


Verſtegan ? onely this Thy Name ſball live 


A longer life then Stone or Steel can give. An 
Ralph Badelyf. Ilie, 

de 

= a Who! 


As de 
bhi 


Verſe 


Verſes of the Authors concernin 
4 4 this ha Work. L 


And alſo ſeeks Remembrance to deface, 
Of what himſelf hath to deſtruction brought, 
ina what long tract of his all-altering ſpace 3 
That none might of his ruines view the place: 
And as he all beginnings ſeeks to end, 
So all his endings to oblivion rend. 


12 overwears what erſt his ſilence wrought, 


But that great Ever-goodneſs from above, 
o make himfelf diſcerned, did beftow' 
bn our deſire of knowledge ſuch a love, 
at all men ſeek all what they may to know; 
ea Time in his own courſe to undergo 
And to obſcure what he would — 
Do make a Mirror of his Hower · glaſſe. 
* 


d, 


e 


This deep defire hath laftly moved me, 
On Pilgrimage Times traces to enſue, 
way The Reliques of his ruines for to ſee ; 

"Fand for the love of my dear Nation due, 
The things concerning them which I did view 
Tending to Engliſh honor erſt concealed, 
Here in my Travels map I have revealed. 


Accept therefore, dear Nation, in good worth, 

Thy praiſe, not with diſpraiſe to others wrought 5 
Thy elder glory here again ſet forth, 

Which time could ſhadow,bur not bring to nought, 
And though nor graced rightly as ic ought; 

Yet will thy kind acceptance ſalve the ſore, 

And make me ſtudious how to pleaſe thee more, | 


. Jrive, and increaſe in honor and renown, 

der Jacobus Magnus now thy King, 
greatnef ro thy glory doth redown, 

Adoth the Suns refletion brightneſs bring; 


v his protection build thy protpeting, 
3 Victorious 


is 


ViRorjous King, long may his joyes increaſe, +1 
Thar harh thy war ſubdued by his peace. $ 


Four Nations now are ſubje to his might, 
Though each to other ſtrange accounted be, 
Srrange unto them none can him deem of right, 
Of Royall blood of each of theſe is he, 
heir own liege Lord either, and all him ſee: 
Rate forrune unto each, bur more to all, 
In that it could not bur by him befall. 


R. V. 


—-* 


F Chap. 7. 
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The Contents of the Chap- 
ters of this BOOK. 


| Chap. 1. 
F the Original of Nations, and conſequently of that Na- 
tion from the which Engliſh-men are undoubted- 
«ly deſcended. 


Chap. 2. 
How the ancient noble Saxons,” the true anceſtors of the Eng · 
liſhmen, were.originally a people of — and how 
* honorable it is for Engliſhmen to be deſc from the 
Germans. 


Chap. 3. 
of the ancient manner of liuinę f our Saxon anceſtors. Of 
the Idols they adored while they were Pagens : and how 
they grew to be of greateſt name, and habitation of any 
ether people of Germany. 


| Chap. 4. 
Of the Iſle of Albion, otherwiſe called Britrain, containing 


England, Scotland, and Wales: and how it is ſhewed 
te have been continent or firm land with Gallia now n«- 
med France, fince the flood of Noah. 


Chap. 5. 
Of the arrival of the Benny cas of Germany into Brit- 
tain, and bow they there received the Chriftan faith, poſ- 
* ſeſſed the beſt part of the Country, called it England, 
and leaving the name of Saxons came generally to be called 
Engliſh-men. 


g Chap. 6. 

Of the Danes, and the Normans, and their coming into Eng- 
land: and how the Engliſh people bave notwithſtanding 
Hill remained the corps, and body of the Realm. 


g HE moot 
explanation of ſundry our moſt ancient Saxon f. 


: Chap. 8. 
The Etymologies of the ancient Saxon proper names ef men 
and women. N A wy 


Chap. 9. 
How by the ſirnames of the families of England, it may be 
' diſcerned from whence they take tr Original ; to wii 
whether from the ancient Engliſh Saxons,or from the D 
or Normans. 6 


Chap. 10. 
Of our ancient Engliſb titles of bonour, dignities, and offices, 
and what they fignifie. Alſe the fegnificetion of our Engliſh 
names of diſgrace or contempt. « | N 
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'$ Conſequently, of that Nation , from 
the which Engliſhmen are undoubt- 
| edly deſcended. 
CHAP. I. 


Ngliſn- men are deſcended of German 
race, and were heretofore generally 
called Saxons, and even unto this 
day the Brictains which yet reraig 
A their ancient habitation in Cambria or 

WG EL Wales, as alſo in Cornwal, and of us 
2 ve called Welſhmen and Corniſh» 
men do not in cheir own tongue call 

us Engliſhmen, bur Saiſons, and our language Saiſo- 
naeg, which is according to the firſt and. general name, 
that our anceſtors — with them out of Germany 
into Britain, In like manner are we ſtill rermed by 
the name of Saiſons, of the Scottiſhmen that yet rerain 
their ancient Iriſh tongue, as alſo of the Iriſhmen in 
their on language, who in their orchography write us 
Saxonach, bur pronounce us Saſonagh : for. the Iriſh 
rg | language, 


The Welſh 
& Iriſh cal 


Engliſh- 


men Sax- 
ons to this 


day. 


man 
not bound 
unto one 
woman in 
the law of 
nature. 
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tion W is as it were che from the which 


Engliſhmen as a moſt ſtately and flowriſhing branch; 


are iſſued and ſprung forth; intending afterwards in 
the 2 — ſufficiently to aphver ack 

ions as by ſome ayeallegged, to prove our vn 
Anceſtors-nor firſt ad vriginaily” to have been Ger- 
mans, but frum elſewhere ro have come and inhabited 


in Germany, and ards in — ol time ſrom 


G „ to have come into Þrittain, p 

Firſt then it is robe underſtood, that after the great 
and general deluge, thert wis (as rhe ſacred Scriprure 
doth teſtiie ) but one language, and ehe rd but 
one Nation in the whole world; untit the time of the 
fruſtrate attempt of the Tower of Bebe. The which 


attempt, as ſome writers afficm, was begun at the per- 


ſwaſion of Nimrod, the ſon of Chus, who was the ſon 
of Cham: And ſo was Nimrod great grandchild unto 
Noah, from the which Patriarch as Philo writeth, there 
were iſſued before himſelf dyed, 24000. men, befides 
women and children; ſo as Mah might well have been 
the — 5 or great · grandſather of all ee 
the builders of this unfortunate edifice, ho w 
that time all the men in the world, excepe Heber, an 
his Family, whereof I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak af- 
terward. | 

This ſo great an increaſe of poſterity inſo ſhore ſees 
ming ſpace need nor unto us to appear ſo very ſtrange, 
if we confider the years that both Noah himſelf and his 
ſons lived, as alſo that chen by the law of nature one 
man was not bound unto one woman, whereby it ſee- 
meth to have been the will of God ſoon to have the 
world repleniſhed again with new people, after 6 
great a deluge and deſtruction of humane race. 

And the leſs ſtrange may it ſeem that there were al- 


ready theſe 24000. workmen , (if not a far gre 
number) to be imployed in this firſt and otearel work 


* 


of the world, if we do but obſerve the iſſue and in- 
þ creale 
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which would make too long by 
Yer ſeeing there cometh to 


example of the iſſue of one perſon; in this age of ours, 
[will be by the way for the ſtrangeneſs creof ale 
ge it. | 


There dyed in the City of Paris in the year of onr , Thee 
Lord 1514. a woman named Toland A at the ige bundred | 
of 88. years, and- in the cighth year of her widow- lacking 
hood, who there lieth buried in the Church- yard of ive, 

St. Innocents, by whoſe Epitaph ir teth, that there from one 
were two hundred fourſcore and children iſſued A. 
from her ſelf, while her ſelf yer lived. ee 
9 — writeth in his Antiquities, that the children life time, 
and off-fpring of Noah remained dwelling diverſe years 
after the flood upon hills and mountains, until fuch ee 
time as Sem, Cham, and Faphet, adventured ro deſcend flood — 
and make their habitatious in the lower and more even eq 
und, which before through the conceived fear. of grft upon 
owning they durſt not attempt to do, and the plain Mountains 
or field, where firſt they began to make their dwelling, 
was called Sennaar. 


and contempr of Gods commandmeat the aforenamed Nimrod 
Nimrod (who was a man of great ſtature, ſtrengrh,and 1 7 
high minde) taking his oportunity, began upon pro- — 
miſe of defence and protection, the firſt domination ver m. 
over others, and ſo took upon him to be a Captain and Nimrod 
commander over the reſt, and to provide a remedy for inventor 
their laſety, if God ſhould once again drown the world, of the To- 
and this to be by the building of ſo high a Tower, as bel. of Ba- 
no flood of water mighe overtop it. 7 

His councel che multitude di GI and fol- 
Jow, and thereupon they began of brick which — 
q their 


Bitumen. 


Height of 
the Tower 
of Babel. 


Gonfuſion 
of rongues 
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4 
bee rea huge, and high a work, as ne- 
to 
inghe world before or fince hath been taken in 
5 doth affirm that they made the foundation 
ſo and ſpacious, that albeit the Tower was of ſo 
great a height (as by ſome writers is wp many 4 yet ſe. 
med ir to be far more large and broad then high. 1 
contained in height, as Iñdore ſaith ; five thouſand one 
hundreth frxry . (which may be under- 
ſtood of rhe then uſed) and, having nto ſo 
car largenchd» it nather leemed a marvellous huge 
Movin, then a high Tower. 3 
paſſage to mount up, was very wide and great, 
and went winding about on the oudide : the middle 
and inward part for the more ſtrength being all maſſie, 
and by Cart, Gamels, Dromedaries, Horſes, Aſſes and 
Males, the carriages were born and drawn up : and by 
the way were many lodgings and hoſteries both for man 
and beaſt. And ſome Authors report the ſpace for going 
up to have been ſo exceeding wide; that there were 
fields made all along, befides the common or 
high-way, for the noutriture of cattle bringing 
forth of grain, but however it were, an almoſt incre- 
dible great work, may it well be thought to have 


But God beholding this fond atteinpt of his diſobe- 
dient creatures, reſolved to chaſtiſe their preſumption 
and though not according to deſerved pain, yer ſurely 
with ſuch a kinde of pufiiſhmenr, as nor onely among 
themſel ves at chat time, bur for ever after unto their 
poſterities, ſhould be a cauſe of much cumber and di- 
verſity. And this was in the bereaving them of their own 
natural and general ſpeech, and giving them inſteed 
thereof, as eftſoons he did, ſeventy and two different 
rongues or languages (as by ſome ancient Authors is 
recorded.) immediately whereupon there aroſea moſt 
wonderful and confuſed kinde of chattering,and conſe- 
quently an anger & vexation about the not underſtand- 
ing the one the other, vhereby this ſo great a work now 
ceaſed and took an end,before ir could be ended. 

And here leaving this Tower, by theſe new languaged 
Maſons thus left unfiniſhed ; I muſt among them begin 

- 


and bicumen a kinde of morter or ſement, 


NR macooRrSoco,. Sad ASM 


among ano like mad-men, every one labouri in 
; that — conſus d multi tude) to ſeek out ſuch — | 
; ſelf could underſtand , which we may well —— he 


languages — caſt among them, which as be- 
fore is lai 


thus many new diſtinct and different Narions were be- —— 


L 
: 
: 
; 
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by it ſelf, ſeparated from the others whoſe language is 
underſtood nor, cauſed that they all reſolved to depart 

divers waies to ſeek rhemſelyes new and feyeral habita- 

tions, whereby ſuch as but a little before uſed all one 
language and were all one Nation, were now become 

meer ſtrangers, the one unto the other, thence forward 

daily grew unto more and more alienation : notwith- n tuo 
ſanding the prudent account of ſome men, that will Natdons 
yet allow but two Nations to be in the world, which in the 


ey tay, are men, and bad - men. world. 
queſtion might here be moved abour the firſt 
language of the „before this confuſion hapned, 
whereof divers have been di verſiy conceited, and of 

late years Johannes Goropics Becanws,, of whoſe opinon I 

ſhall have _— occaſion ro ſpeak in rhe th 
chapter. But St. ine moving this argument, doth 

alſo derermine ir, and faith, that ve firſt lan of — 
the world was the Hebrew, the which chough at g —_—_ 
had not that name, yer the ſeme remained in the great 
confuſion ee in Heber and his fa- 

mily unchanged, . fos chat ndit mma 
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medled in the building of che aforelaid 


Heber : and 
upon were Hebrews; And this being the ſame 
which was ſpoken befere the flood, wasafter it ſpoken 
by the P iarch Abrabam, Iſaac; and , being He 
brews. And in the ſame did Moſes write his five Books. 


rhis digreſſion led me. The children and poſterity of 
The poſte. Sem the elder ſon of Noab, being divided into ſeveral 


, ne Authors of — 45 ſeven, did 
chuſe their habitation in ſundry parts of Afia, even un- 
— to the Indian ſea. And the Hebrew Nation or poſterity 


phaxad the fon of Sem, choſe to inhabit in the Weſt 

part of A,, and albeit their reſidence were fomerimes 
changed, yet continued it longeſt in Paleſtine. 

The poſterity of Cham the ſecond ſon of Noab, be-: 

ing divided in like manner into ſeveral troops and 

The poſte- Nations, to the pumber of thirty, did plant them- 


Cham Nimrod, who ſtragled with his ſeduced followers into 

Nimrod Perfia, and there making himſelf the firſt author of I- 

firſt of 1. dolatry (before ever the art of ſculprure or making 

dolatry, Of carved or painted Imagery was known) he taught 
them ro adore the fire. 


— 2 part of the world for their dwelling place, and choſe 

of Cham the South: the poſterity of Japhet the rhird 
The poſte- ſon being divided into fifreen ſeveral troops or Nations, 
rity of Ja- did in like manner go ſeek for themſelves new habitati. 


Weſt, ſo as the inhabitants. of Europe may account him 
and his children for. their firſt Fathers and Progeni. 
tors, and in the mighty increaſe of their — | 
4 2 behold the 4 — in ſacred Scripture ail. 
led, where it is ſaid: Dilatabit Deus Faphet, Gen. g. that 
is, God will enlarge bet. 
And here is the providence of God greatly to be 
noted, in ordaining, that notwithſtanding this great 
confuſion of the people thereby ſhould nov 


”- 


But now to return unto that matter from whence 


rity of trogps, or rather different Nations, to the number ac. 


of Heber beforenamed, who was the grandchild of Ar- *' 


rity of ſelves in divers places of- Africa except his grandchild ' 


As now the off ſpring of Sem had choſen the Eaſt 


ons, and took their courſe towards the North and 
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jixed. t er, bur the poſterities of the 
* ſons 9 e d e ant 


The peo» 
ple not 
known the one from the other. — 
fon of 
Longecs. 
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As touching the inhabitants of the Weſt-ſndies | 
other te mo te places which daubelefs have come from 
the inhabitants of ſome of the ſorenamed of the 
world) whoſoeyer will ſeek to be further Eaßed 
have recourſe unto the learned diſcourſe thereof 
in the Spaniſh tongue, by Auguſtine Carate, in his ex- 
cellent Hiſtory of thoſe parts : as alſo of others hand- 
ling the ſame matter. 

o return then again unto Jaber, he had o- 
ther children a ſon called Gomer, this Gomer was fat 
unto Aſſenex or Aſcena, and this Aſcena according to te 
opinion of ſundry very learned and judicial Authors, 
was the father of Cuiſco or Tuiſcon,the father and con- 
ductor of the Germans, who after his Name even to this 
day, do in their own tongue, call themſel ves Tuptsb; 2 
and their Country of Germany Tuptſhland : and the Teurſch- 
Netherlanders uſing hereing the D for the T,. do make it land and 
Duptsb and Puptshlar'd, both which appellarions of Duytſch. 
the People and Country, I do here write right accore , 4. _ 
ding as we in our Engliſh orthography would write — 
them, afret their pronounciation. 

Some Authors, as namely Sebaſtian Munſter, do re- Munſterus 
port, that Tuiſco was the ſon of Noah, by his wife A- Tuiſco. 

; 1424 or Arezia (of others called Tythea) born after the 
flood, and that coming with his people out of - Af in- 
t "NF co Enrope, he extended his dominion from the River 
| Tenais even unto the Rhene. Other German Authors Henricus *Y 
, 


4 & ov * ore” 5 
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re of opinion, that he laſtly made his moſt reſidence Aquilius , 
and abode on the fide of the River of Rhene, at a 20d fun- 
Þf place which unto this day retaineth the name of * er 
1 tab firuared right over · againſt the City of Cullin. 
Ir 
, e Aſenez or Aſcena,, Was ild unto 
J Fepber, although fome do move queſtion, yet ſurely with 
. more likelyhood of truth; we may follow the opinion 
of ſuch as affirm him to have been the great grandchild . 
of Japhet, and the rather in regard of the mighty and 
23 off ſpring foretold in holy wrir, to proceed 
2 which is vety agreeable unto the. moſt 
populous German Nation, accounting all the members 
4 1. 1 F thereof 5 


* and held in old foregoing apes their own Webers 


8s of Nations. © 
thereof; and conſidering how far it hath Gxrended and 
- enlarged ar oth Faces was the chief, and; 
ruler of this people, and that of him they had taken 


netal appellacion, may well afgue him to have 

man that had the conduction of them out of Afie i 
Ewope; yea, he in all likelihood that at the firſt had th | 
charge and leading of this troop from the unſini 
Tower of Babel, as others in like fort had the con» 
dud of other troops to other places, And the more 
is — fo to be, confidering that he of all other 
is the very firſt and chiefeſt man of that Nation, that any 
foregoing remembrance can reach unto. 

And it is alſo reſpectable, that the moſt ancient Ger. 
mans being Pagans, and having appropriated their firſt 
day of the week to the peculiar adoration of the Sung, 
whereof that day doth yet in our Engliſh tongue retain 
the name of Sundap, and apropriated the next day un- 

to it, unto the eſpecial adoration of the Moon, wheredf 
it yet retaineth with us the name of ; they ory 
dained the next day to theſe two moſt eminent heavens 
ly Planets, to the perticular aderation of their great te- 
pured God Triifco, whereof we do yet retain in our 
language the name of Cuſſdap. All which may induce 


Tuiſday. ſufhcient reaſons to think him their firſt chief and on- 


Iy Prince and Ruler: And fecing no man of their Na- 
rion is remembred before him, he then in reaſon is to 
be thought their conductor, as is aforeſaid, from the 
Tower of Babel : for from no place elſe vould he bring 
them, but from thence And that they came 

thence, and from thence brought cheir language, 

ſhal ſome further light a hen I ſhal come to ſpeak 
of the Tuptgh', or the otfhefwile called Teuconick 


Beroſus. tongue, in the ſeventh _— Beraſus, if he of ſome ſo 
fo 


called be the ſame, and capable of credit, and Car- 
nelſus Tacitus an excellent Author, do affirm, that Cuiſcs 


Tacitus. (calſed by Tacitus Taiſſo) was the firſt Father and Ruler 


of rhe Germans, as he is alſo aid to have been of the 
Sarmaites and Scythians : but more certainly of the 
Germans or Tuts people. "For Tacitus a man curis 


Taciens if ous in the inſearching, as well for the original of the 


* Germans, as the nature and pro of the people 
and Country, doth report upon ſuch inſeareh —_ 
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Germans did hold the gud Teiſco for their chief or 


for gods ſuck excellent perſonages as either had 
well ruled or governed them,or done any notable thing 

them to their eſpecial beneſit or good liking, 
and ſuch remained were they men or women, with the 


name, reputation, and reverence of gods or goddefles men Gods. 


afrer their deaths, 

And in like manner might Tuiſco deſerve: the name 
of a God, being nor onely their Conductor, but their 
Lord and Law-maker. And this people being through 
the want of knowledge of Letters, and through length 
of time, grown into a ſorgetfulneſs of their true Ori- 
ginall; having no way to record and preſerve the m 
mory of things paſt, rhen by the ſongs of their Poers, 
were in proceſs of time brought fabulouſly to believe, 
that this their God Tuiſco was the ſontof the Earth; 
and this opinion they might the cafier be brought un- 
to, becauſe no report by tradition, or any ſongs of their 
Antiquities, could ever tell them of any people that 


ever dwelt in their Countrey of Germany, before them. Germans 
ſelves poſſeſſed it. And that they were the firſt and the firft 
onely poſſeſſors lof their Countrey , is the opinion of and _ 
Tacitus, and an opinion truly founded; for he faith, of their 
That he beleeverh the Germans to have continued their Countrey, * 


true and · pure Nation (as alſo their reſidence ) like 
unto none but themſelves. But hereof ſhall more be 
faid in the next Chapter. 

* Unto their firſt King and reputed God Tuiſco, ſuc- 
ceeded in Rule and Government his fon Mantg. afrer 
him Jngeuon and 2 (ſundry o - Bur the 
people ſtill retaining to themſelves, as yet in their own 


tongue they doe, and as before I have noted, the 


name of Tuptſ:,irreſterh now to ſay ſomewhar of the 
later names, whereby they are otherwiſe called, as 
Germans and Almang, howbeit of the /talians, not 


ſo; for a German of them is . even at this preſent Germans 
called a Tudeſco, which hath relation to their right and & Almanu 


ancient name, which they derive from Tufico. 


C Ks 


father, And it was an ordinary cuſtom among the old 
2 ſuch the Germans alſo were) to deiſie and Germans, 


10 Of the Origital af Nations. 
As touching their names, of Germang and 
mans, ſundry ſuppoſals have been made, and of on 
peradventure that well underſtood not how hoth th 
names are but one, and have bur one ſignification: far 
as in the later ſyllable man, hy bg in found 
ſenſe, ſo do they alſo agree in "Tae ſyllables 0 
and AI, to wit, in like ſenſe, though not in found, For 
the word Ger or Gar(for both are indifferently uſe 
is as much in the Cuitih, ot Tenttnic-rongue, as Al, an 
we Engliſhmen have a phraſe to ſay, Drink a Gar aus, 
and ſome not knowing what they ſay, in ſtead of Git 
aus, which is to ſay, at out, do ſay, Tar aus, and thus 
Gar and u, being ſhewed to be equivalenty both 
German and Alman is then as to fay as WM 
or whollp a man. And this name the Germans 
well at ſome time, and upon ſome occaſion, have a 
bured or aſſumed to themſelves, in regard of their great 
manlineſs and valour, and other nations that had proof 
thereof, rightly affoord them. And yet it plainly + 
meth, that all the Germans did nor generally take this 
name, but kept their ancient name of Cuitſhᷣ, for that 
The vul- in time the ſaid name had among them ſo prevailed, 
gar _ that it hath worn the latter name of Germans both out 
ny not Of uſe and memory, and ſo continue th it unto this day: 
quainted the vulgar people of Germany, as before is ſaid, being 
with the wholly ignorant thereof, and calling themſelye 
name of Tuitſh, and their Countrey Tuttſhland. | 
Germany. The Germans after they were mightily increaſed in 
their ample and fpacious Countrey of Germany , reple- 
niſhing every quarter and part thereof, it could not be 
otherwiſe, ſeeing to all Nations and Countries the 
is and hath been common, but that the inhabirants 
one part of the Countrey by ſome name or other 
People of be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of —— om or province, 
Germany and that upon ſundry different occaſions an reaſons, 
diverſly as upon divifions of Governments among themſelves, 
named. upon the nature and condition of the ſoil wherein they 
lived, upon ſome cuſtome or faſhion which ſome affe- 
&ed more then others, or of the names of ſuch great 
meu or Commanders as ſome might lean unto and fol- 
low, whereof divers like examples in other Nations 
are alſo to be found. 
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Strabo, Cornelius Tacim g, Ptolomey, and others, doe ſet 
down 
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— fre thin the (lf people doe, ther 
i or oe, 
ure ſtrangers unto them, and therefore the ancient Ger- 


| have that is, 
combatters, or fighters for victory, for that Sighin 
o ancient Tentonicke, is victory, and a tamper a 


rom one woman. Part of theſe Sicambers, fair 


ted about the River of Main, and called themſelves 
Francks. And from theſe Francks, the Fraiich , oc 
Frenchmen are deſcended, who ſeem to have been fo 
called, for having choſen in ſome ſort to live in more 
- an and | then ſome otſier of the Gertnans 


- The like is alſo ſaid of the Frieflanverg , and Gn Frieflan- 
C 2 t 


eir der:. 


12 Of ibe "Original of Nations, * 
their former name {though others tell fabulous tales 
of another far-fetched cauſe) was Freslanders in re. 
fpe of the freedom they lived in. Others in, and 
with ſome reaſon ſuppole their name to be Frieflandery, 
of their Countrey aprly called Freeſland, by reaſon 
that through the Northern winds which are directiy 
upon it, the waters are there more ſooner and hat- 
— — then more further upward within the In- 
= | 8 * * 
The Swevians, to wit, thoſe that inhabit in Swevia, 
do take their name, as moſt authors agree, of Swenas, 
the ſeventh king of Germany. | | | 

Gothes, The Gothes, members of the German Nation, 
were ſo called of the Countrey they dwelled in, which 
lying on the South part of the Kingdom of Swedia, and 
being more better andfertiltchen-all the other Coun 
tries that lie North. from it, was therefore called Got- 

land, which is to ay,”:Goodland. | 

3 The Danes are ſaid to have their name aſter Dan, 

Look for their firſt King, of whom the Countrey of Denmark 

more of -( very ancient Kingdom) did alſo take appellation, 

this in the for marck ſigniſieth io the old Teutonick, a limited 
fixt chap- place, or a'place that is marked out for the poſſeſſion 

Mark. of ſome people, or juriſdiction of ſome Prince, Officer, 
or Republick. 

Normans. The Normans were ſo named, in regard of their ha- 
biration, becauſe it was in the North, ſor man is 
rightly Roztbman, 

vandales. The Vandales, which ſhould rather be written Man- 

* dajes (but that the Latin wanting the double V. uſeth 
the ſingle V in ſtead thereof) hath gotten that nau 
by their much wandring from place to place, and not 
after Vandalus the 8 King of Germany, nor of a Queen 
called ii andala: Mandel In the Teutonick.is-the ſame 
that Mander is in Englich. and a fir nrme for a peo- 
ple eaſily to purchaſe to rhemſelves, that wandeled or 
wandered about the world, as this people did: and is 
likelihood accuſtomed to flit from place to place in 
Germany it ſelf, beſore they wandered from thence to 
other foraign parts of the world. * 37 

Longo- The Lengobardt took their name of the wearing of 

bards. long beards(rhough ſome with little reaſon do think it 
otherwiſe) and albeit it were the cuſtome of the Pro- 

vince 


Swe vians. 
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vince from whence theyun came, and might be uſed, 
alſo of ſome other Gerwans, yet was it not faſhion 
in Traly where they ſeated — \v. where thete- 
fore they had this name more peculiarly given them, 
and where the Countrey doth yet retain the name of 
het long-bearded inhabitants, though wrong pronoun. 
cittion have had ſome firoke in the matter; and 
from Longobardia , hath vulgarly turned it to Lom- 


vs then the people of n different 


ed chen here are ſer down. Moreover it hath divers 
times alſo happened, that the appellation of ſome of 
theſe le have come to be varied and changed, 
whereof ſundry examples might be ſhewed, bur becauſe 
Idefire to ſpeak moſt of the Saxons, 1 will omit to 


| Of eee =o 


ſpeak more of others, and procerd to declare the of we 
cauſe and reaſon why our Noble Anceſtors were called name of 
by this name of S«xons, becauſe ſo many have alledged Saxons. 


fo many unright and unlikely cauſes thereof. 
Some affirm that they had this name of one Saxo the 


ſon of Negnon, and brother unto Vandale, but this, Oc - Occa Scar- 
ea Scarlenſis tontradicteth in ſaying, that there came 


three Princes being brethren, with troops of men out 
of India, to the ſervice of Alexander the great, who al- 
ter his death came with their ſaid troopes into Germa- 
ny and that of Friſo the eldeſt brother, the people of 


. Friefland had their appellation : and here it is to be no- 


ted, that Occa himſelf was a Frieſlander, and therefore 
had reaſon to chuſe the deſcent from the elder brother 
of himſelf and his Countrymen. Of Saxo, faith he, the 
Saxons cook their name, but Bruno, as he makes us 
beleeve, left his name rather unto a place, then unto a 
people, to wit, unto his Brunoſwicke , fince called 
Brunſwickg. | 

Others there be that ſmelling theſe denominations 
to be fabulous; to amend the matter will needs finde 
our as they ſuppoſe, a berrer reaſon, and remembri 
that Saxum in Latine is a ſtone, and that Saxon 
Saxym are not very much different, will therefore con- 
clude that the Saxons were ſo called, by reaſon of theis 
hard and ſtony nature: but theſe witty conjeRurers 

C 3 ſcers 


enl1s, 


in Progym A4, and that afterwards came in of time 


Seaxep, 


to be called Saxons. And uſe x doth alſo 
carry with it the found of : they underſtand ir to be 
meant, as if it were written Sax-ſons, and conſequent- 
ly to be as much to ſay, as, the ſons of Sace, 

Bur now to examine the likelyhood of this, we are 
ro note, that the Sarong did never write or call then 
ſelves Saxons, neither did — of the other Germans 
ever call them ſo, but they called themſelves ancientij 
Seaxen, and Seaxena, and by abreviation Seaxna, the a 
at the end being indeed ſuperfluous, and onely added 
for ſome little augmentation of ſound, as we ſee that 
ſome do yet very needleſsly add the letter e at the end 
of a number of Engliſh words more then is neceſſary. 
Of the higher Germans, they are written Sachſen,” bur 

onounced juſt as if they wrote them Saxen, and in 

Il the Netherlands they are, and have of old time been 
called Saſſen, and their Country Saſſenland. 

The turaing of the e into o whereby they came of o- 
ther Nations to be called Saxons , hath ſurely been by 
Latin Authors, for that they deemed jt to be of a bettet 
ſound; and that it is moſt uſual for them ſo to alterand 
alſo to add for betterneſs of ſound , both in the names 


of people of places, and in mens proper names, can cafj- 
ly appear to any that will obſerve it. 

It is further to be conſidered, that the letter N at the 
end of nounes in the Teuronick tongue (wherein the 
ancient Saxon mnſf needs be comprited) doth ſerve in- 
ſtead f S to the plural number , as ſome of 
ch w iu oor Eng — * remaining in uſe, alſo do, a 
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ing the N to be of like value to the 8, is 
8 it were written Seaxecs : and this then 


being ſo, the Scr of A are like to loſe their ſons in 


. for Lacan his calling them Ariones, it is not Axlones. 
varthy of any account at Mall for whether it be like- 
that Lucan the Latin Poet being a unto the 
s, and dwelling far from them, ſhould better 
know the true name of the Saxons then they them- 
ſelves, I leave the Reader to judge: as alſo whether the 
mother tongue of every Nation, is not the greateſt and 
beſt conſerver of ſuch original names, as properly ap- 

ain to the ſaid tongue and Nation. 

t us then approach to the purpoſe , and ſeek by 
probable appearance of truth, from whence tbis 
name of Saxons is rightly derived. - Tacitus indeed 
who lived in the time of Trajan the Emperor , about 
ſome two yeers after Chriſt, in his deſcribing Germany, 
and naming the ſundry ſorts of German people, doth 
make no mention of the Saxons : and yet Ptolomy who 
lived but about forty years after him doth make men- 
tion of them and their habitations, which he noteth 


| then to have been in Cimbrice C berſoneſus. 


The reaſon then why Tacitus omitteth to ſpeak of 
hem, is like either to have been for lack of Pefcect mer pat. 
relation of them, for that the Romans never pierced ſo ſed the ri- 
far into Germany as to paſs over the River Albi, or elſe er Albis. 
he comprehended them under ſome other name, and 
peradventure under the name of Cimbrians, which is 
more like then that they ſhould formerly have been cal- 
led Catteans, as Crantzius ſcemeth to think, for that 


| Ptolomy, as isaforeſaid, placed them in Cimbrica Cher- Sebaſtian 


ſeneſus, and there (and not in Weſtphalia as . Sebaſfian Munk. l. 3. 
Munſter would have it) do I hold their dwelling firſt to 

have been. And whereas Cimbrica Cherſoneſus hath ſince 

become (as yet it remaineth) a part of Denmark, yet 

was it anciently not ſo, for the Saxons who had there Maſt 
their ancient habitation, had about the poſſeſſion 
— long wars with the Danes, before the time of 

Same of theſe Saxons coming more Southerly on 

the River Albis, had wars there with the Thuringers, 
and lodging themſelves in 8 got by . 

> 4 | 
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Chronicle, ay as Wood-Saxons, and left accordingly unto 
| t 


Old Eng- 
land. 


Why our 
* Anceſtors 


e place where they ſo remained, the name 
of Halſatia, wherein they builded Staden 5 and 
hereby grew ſome difference in appellation between 


theſe and the other Saxons from whence they came; 
who having before been onely called Saxons, now 
( as it ſeemeth ) were for diſtinction called Bng- 
liſh Saxons a name perhaps abreviared of Englandi 

Saxons by reaſon of that part or province of Cimbrica 
Cherſoneſus called England wherein they inhabited: 
wherby we may perceive the name of Engliſh Saxons to 
have been given to the firſt and moſt ancient Saxons, 
But becauſe I ſhall have occaſion in the fifth Chapter 
to ſpeak more particulatly of the names of England, 
and of Engliſh, I will here onely ſpeak of the name 


of Saxons, and declare the cauſe and reaſon why our 


Anceſtors came firſt ſo to be called. 

They being originally Germans, as in the next enſu- 
ing Chapter ſhall be further ſhewed, did conſequent! 
not from elſewhere bring the name of Saxons wit 
them, but had rhe ſame appropriated unto them in 
Germany, even as the other ſorts of German people got 
among themſelves for one cauſe or other, their ſeveral 
denominations, which in ſome of them again in 
time, Was upon ſome cauſe or other altered and 
changed. 

This name then of Saxons they.undoubredly have 
(though ſome hold ir unlikely) 5f their uſe and wea- 


were cal. ring of a certain kinde of ſword or weapon invented 
led Saxons and made bowing crooked, much after the faaſhion of a 


ſithe, in imitation whereof it ſhould ſeem to have been 
firſt made. And when of late I conferred with the 
excellent learned man, M. Juftus Lipfius about the Sax- 


Juſtus Lip» ons true appellation (who I alſo found ro concur with 


uus. 


me in opinion.) he could preſently put me in minde, 
that a ſithe js yet at this preſent in the Netherlands cal- 
led a ſaiſen. Now the ſwords of our anceſtors being 
made ſomewhat after that manner (rhe edge being on 
the contrary fide) they might well carry a like name 
pato ſuch, an edge · tool, as they were made after: and 
albeit e finde theſe kinde of Swords, anciently wric- 
ten Seaxen, or Seaxes, yet it is like eaough that our 

5 Anceſtors 


the name of Holt-Saxons, which is as much to ay, #s/ 
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Anceſtors ſounded the x as ſ, for the Welſh-men wrote 
them Saiſon as they yet write us, which it is like they 
wrote, according as they heard them pronounce their 


own . 

Of this kinde of weapon they had two ſorts, the one 
whereof * were worne for Swords, and the 
other being ſhort, as Hangers or Wood -knives, and 
theſe they called hand · ſeaxes, and ſuch they were 
which after their comming into Brittain they had ſtill in 
uſe, and did wear privily — under their long skir- 
ted coares : here with at a banquet on Salisbury plain 
where Hengeſtus had envited King Vortiger, about three 
hundred of his nobles, the watch word em eowr- 
ſeares, that is, Take pour ſeaxes, being given, were 
all of them ſuddenly ſlain. And as their long Seaxes 
or Swords, were as is ſaid before, made after the form 
of a fiche, ſo might their hand-ſeaxes as well in faſhi- 
on and bigneſs of ſomewhat in name, agree unto their 
then uſed manner of ſicles. Of this kinde of hand- ſeax, 
Erkenwine King of the Eaſt-Saxons did bear for his 
arms, three argent, in a field Gules. And the learned —.— 
Engelhuſus of this kinde of Seaxe and of the name of ng ing. 
the Saxons, hath this enſuing Latin rithme. : 

Nuippe brevis gladius apud illos Saxa vocatur, 

Unde ſibi Saxo nomen trax iſſe putatur. 
Which may be Engliſhed thus. 
Becauſe a Saxa termed is, 
The ſbort ſword which they wear, 
Therefore the name of Saxons they 

May well be thought to bear, 
ow then ir being manifeſt that our Anceſtors did af- 
fet and uſually bear this kinde of weapon called 2 
Seax, and that we finde it not to have been uſed among 
the other Germans, unleſs of ſuch as afterward may 
have followed them in that faſhion, why may not the 
peculiar bearers of that kinde of weapon, have gotten 
after the ſame their apvcitacion For ſeeing the name 
of the weapon and the name of the bearers thereof, is 
all one, either the weapon was ſo called of the men, or —— mw. 
the men of the weapon : but that men are uſually called 1 Aker 
according to the weapons which they wear, daily expe - their wen · 
rience doth ſhew us, eſpecially in war, where dy the pons. 
names of Lances, Carabines, Pikes, Muskets, > the 

rers 


Weſt 
France. 
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bearers of ſuch weapons rather then the weapons, are 


onderſtood, And albeit e 


main unto the bearers onely during the war, 
they ſhould ſtill uſe thoſe weapons then 
would the names ſtill remain unto them even from one 

erity unto another. For the Scythyens, as divers 
earned Authors and of good judgement do report, get 
and remained with that name becauſe of their grear uſe 
of ſhooring, for ſhooting in the Teutonick is called 
ſrbieten, and anciently cometh of the verbe (cptan, 
which fignifierh ro ſhoot. Moreover, the Picards ot 
people of Picardy, are faid firſt to have gotten that 
name of their great and moſt accuſtomed ule of Pikes, 
And as ſome afhrm the Galligaſſes in Ireland do retain 
that name of the kind of Polax which they are accuſto- 
med ro uſe. And nor only of the weapons or arms which 
they have born, have ſundry people —— ir deno- 
minations , bur others even of the faſhion of apparel 
vhich they have been accuftomed to wear, as the peo- 
ple inhabiting in Ciſalpina: were ſometime called Togets 
becauſe they went in gownes. And the old inhabitants 
of the Sourh parrs of France were called Brecats, 
of a _ kinde of coat wherewith they were uſual- 
ly clad. 

Fed he that will but conſider the alteration of the 
names of many other people of Germany Cwhich al- 
waies have proceeded of one cauſe or other) will finde 
ir nothing ſtrange, that our anceftors having before 
had ſome other name, ſhould after wards come to leave 
the ſame, and to be called by the name of Saxons : for 
where for example ſake (among others) are the names 
now _— known in Germany, of the Catti, the Vbi, 
the Quadi, 
cambri, are they not all changed into other appellations, 
And the latter, to wir, the famous Sicambri long ſince 
even in Germany it ſelf grown into two ſeveral names 
and people, which ere now the Geldres, and yet re- 
main in their ancient refidence, and the Franks that 


have made their habitation more higher into the land, 


as before hath been noted, whoſe country now beareth 
the name of Franconia: part of them under Prince Fa- 
ramund entring afterwards into Gallia, leſt in fine unto 


that Country, the yet retained name of France, of 
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ſome called ' Franconia in Gor- 
8 Oxientali — 5 ˙* 
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How the ancient Noble Saxons, the true eAnce- 
ſtors of Engliſhmen, were originally a. people of 
Germany : And how honorable it is for Eng- 
Il;ſhmen to be deſcended from the Germans. 


CHAP. IL 


H A T our Saxon Anceſtors came out 
of Germany, and made their habita. 
tion in Britain, is no queſtion, 


not contented to have them a 
ple of German race, will needs 
bring them from elſewhere to have 
come into Germany, and from Ger. 
many afterward to have come into Britain : and this 
ſeemeth to proceed of a certain kind of delight that 
ſome people take in deriving & ferching things far off, 
though moſt commonly upon very little ground or 
ſhew of certainty. 
But now to be the better able to judge of the proba- 
biliry or likelihood of the truth hereof, let us ſee from 
what place it was that they came, if from elſewhere 
they came into Germany, as alſo the time of their arri- 
vall there. For the firſt, about the place from whence 
they came, I ſee great contradiction among the condu? 
Rors, for that ſome will bring chem from Af, ſome 
from Africa, ſom from Macedonia, ſome from Denmark, 
and ſome from Britain it ſelfe, ſo as we may be 
moved to compaſſion , to ſee our poor Anceſtors 
thus led up and down the world by a fort of blind 
guides. 

irs — will bring them from Aſia , will ſeem to 
have the moſt reaſon, as well for that in Aſia were 
ſometime ancient people called the Sacæ, which 
name 
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for that therein all agree: but ſome 
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name of theirs draweth iu ſound toward the name of 


Sons, as alſo for that in Afs mankind had his firſt 


— of l 0 Er 


not as well rhe Saxons be alſo come out of Af 


think a thing very certain, by reaſon of che 205 of 
the German Tongue with that of the Perſian. Firſt 
then; as touching the Sacæ of Af, I have — 
ſpoken in the foregoing chapter, and ſo ſhall not 


to repeat it here; and to ſay that the Saxons have All 


come out of Af, for that mankind had firſt beginning 
there , is not a reaſon to deduce them onely from ;, 
thence, bur as wel all the people elſe of the world; & I 


do ſhew in the faid farſt chapter, that the Germans (a 
CONE 


mong whom the Saxons muſt be compriſed) did 
from A into Europe 3 for in Af was chat tower 
of confuſion where the diverſity of Nations firſt was 


And whereas ſome to make an ancient difference be- 
wween the Saxons and the Germans, as if they were 
ſeverall Nations, and came ſeverally into Germeny, will 
confirm an opinion that the Germans came from Perſia, 
becauſe (as is aforeſaid) of the affinity of their lan- 
_nge with the Perſian : ſurely it is an opinion of a ve- 
71 der co ation, for that ind there is no 
nity at all between thoſe two lan and albe- 

it there may ſome half dozen or half a ſcore words be 
found in the Perſian that are broken German words, 28 
— — Madar, Beradar, * — 2 for 
Band, what affinity makes this, when all the reſt is 
alrogerher different ? yea as farre different as two lan- 
guages can be the one from the other. Ang becauſe I 
was deſirous te be ſurely informed in this point, I 
wrot unto a Gentleman of my acquaintance in Italy, in 
the year 1601, at ſuch time as Sir Anthony Serley, and 
Euchin Ollibeag, were Ambaſladors there from the King 
of Ferfia, deſiring him ro conferre with the beſt Inter- 
preters in their traia, to know what affinity there 
might be between the Dutch & the Perfian ſpeeches, for 
there were there 4. them both exceeding well ; 
their memories as well as _ 

might, 


28 _ >, Thatrhe Satint 
might, they conld finde but about theſe half dozen 
words here ſer down., that could ſeem to have 
\ dance on the Durch, but more words by odds 
FS \? theſe, may be ſound in the fame tongue, that 
have dependance on the Latin: and yet for alt that, 
they are 28 —— — the 
Latin and the — are as the broken Lu 
words that are found in rhe Welſh tongue, able to 
a neerneſs between the Latin and the Welſh. ant 
haye heard that a man may finde in the IriſÞ , ſony 
words that found of the H but they help little ih 


* 


make [riſhmen thereby to be the better ebricims: and | 
he that will obſerve it, ſhall finde divers words in d- 
— other moſt different languagues that adſo agree to- 
gether. e | . 
And if ſome ſhould yer move further queſtion, — 
any German words at all ſhould be found in the Pe 
Trogus tongue, ſeeing the Countries lie ſo far one from ano- 
PompeJus. ther To this I anſwer , out of Trogus Pompejus, that 
after the death of Brems, when with 150000. men 
he went to ſack the Temple of Apollo in _ the 
number nevertheleſs that remained, and of t chat 
daily came unto them, was ſo great, that like ſwarms 
Bees they filled all Aa: inſomuch that the 
Jo,Carion, Kings made no wars one againſt another, hut with 
whole camps of Gauls : and Carion maketh no doubt, 
bur that theſe were Gaules and Germans joyned 
called ther, both which Nations were of the Grecians 
Celtæ of by the name of Celta, and why might not then the 
their much German ſouldiers be imployed in ſerviee in Pera, an 
Tying. — ſome few words of their language there behinde 
them. 

And now to give the curious Reader ſome further 
proof of the ſtrangeneſs of the Perffan tongue, and fo to 
make an end of this matter ; I have thought good in 
— — — ſet —— few — — the 

eginning of the firſt Chapter of Geneſis : w toge· 
ther with che ſame in Latin, are — 


Dar aval afrid Choda mar an | In principis creavit Deu 


aſman, vermar anzenim. calum & terram. 
Veanggnim bud thohi ubevan | Terra autem erat inanis f 
abar tui chem ubadi ; verue,t7 rencbre er am 
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chodaii vezida ſcheva abar ] per facie 

xvi anab. 1 rus Domini 

eget Choda Bafchad | Dag Deus: Fiat Lux: 
vebud rochnaii. 


f i: lux. 
VebedidChoda mar an roſch- 2 
mii: cch neco, veguida card et bena, E divifit lucem 


meian an roſchnaii u- | tenebris. 
mejan antarici. 3 ; 
Vhecand Choda beroſchnaii | Appellevitgz lucem dicem, 
rox, veberarici cand ſchab.ve- renebras noflem. Fa- 
dud ei var, vebud bamdad Hug; ft veſpere (x mape 
| es uus. 
this it may ſeem, eſpecially to ſuch as have any 
kno ved in the Dutch tongue, that between that 
amd this, is no neernefs of affinity at all, but as 
4 the ſuppoſed particular 

Having before 0 i 
coming of the Saxons forth of Afie, and whereof I 
mean to ſpeak more anon, itfolloweth ro ſhew what 
is ſaid of their coming from Africa, and for this I muſt 
bring forth Occa Scarlenſs, of whom I have made men- g,,,,... 
tion in the ing chapter, where I ſpake of the ap. Ienſis. 
jon or name of the Saxons. This Author forſoeth 
Ach, that becavſe of rhe exceeding abundance of peo- 

in India, many were conſtrained by lot to depart A fabu- 
nce to ſeek themſelves a new habitation for that o- leus nar- 
 therwiſe their Country would not have been ſufficient ration of + 
to afford them food. Over theſe were three brethren 1 
appointed to be Princes and Captains, Whoſe names 
were Frifo, Haro, and Wruno. 

« Theſe he faith were entertained in the ſervice of 
Alexander King of Macedonia, who uſed them in Af 
or the defence of that which he had there 
«red. But afrer the Death of Alexander they failed 
towards Africa wherein India their own Patrig WS. 

* Yer willing to full-do their too-faln lor, In the year 
iter the creation of the World 3690, they came in- 
to the German Sea, and landed in the Country where 
Deu © before cheir coming, e Ginnts that by King Brute 

vere dtiven dut of Albion, Had ſought to have ha- 
wa oy | * ditarion, bat Were by wilde people "tht inhabited 
=e „there, chaſed from Thenre 3 und chete Friſo the 
odaii elder 
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of Friſo 
Saxo and 
Bruno , 
confuted. 
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Brunſwick 
whence it 
taketh 
name. 


4 Tue the Saxons + 
© elder brother with his followers ſeated themfel 
* and gave unto, it the name of Frieſland:. Saxot 


ſecond brother, took up his dwelling place by 2 


ver Alba, and Bruno where he built his burg 
ngſ-wic, as is aforeſaid in the firſt chapter, Lo thus hath 
Occa told his tale, which indeed hath as plain a ſem 
as a man need to wiſh, to finde out a fable by; and yer 
I fear Sufridus Petri hath been ſo much miſguided by 
him, as to make war with fo worthy an Author as Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, and ſundry others of far better credit 
then ever was Occa: but now to the Fable. Friſo 
his company h_ been by lot conſtrained to 
themſelves new habitatiens, becauſe their cou 
could nor afford them victuals, came unto the ſervi 
of King Alexander , but after his death they failed tos 
wards Africa, wherein India their own Patria was: be» 
like they did this becauſe they had forgotten when 
they came thence, ro bid their friends farwel; and 
thought good to return again to diſcharge this office 
of curteſie, before they would take a farther jo 
bur now hath Occa poſed me about the country of India, 
which he expreſly faith was in Africa, and where is 
— truth I can finde no ſuch Country, or yet under- 
nd that ever any part of Africa was fo called, I have 
heard of India in Afa, which taketh name of the Ris 
ver Indus, a very far way from Africa, it being alſo cal 
led India Orientalis becauſe ſome have corruptly given 
America the name of India Occidentals. But the afore- 
faid Friſo nevertheleſs departing with his brethren and 
followers from a place which never was, came into the 
German Sea , and landed in a Country from whence 
the Giants that King Brute had chaſed out of Albion, 
had in ſeeking habitation been alſo chaſed by rhe ſavage 
people that dwelt there, and thus could Friſo and his 
company do more then could the great Giants, in ta- 
king the Country from the wild men, which had dri- 
ven thence thoſe tame Giants, And as for the name 
of the City of Brunſwick, the old Saxon Chronicles tell 
us that it rook the name of Bruno, the ſon of Ludulph 
Duke of Saxony, who in the year of our Lord 861. firſt 
began to build it. We have now ſeen the coming of our 
Saxons, together with their friends the Friſeans, both 
from Africa and Macedonia: and whereas ſome 9 
3 q 
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were or Wally Anus) Kc. ”7 
that they cute from Denmark, this may in ſome ſort he 
true, their name of Saxons being thought as is faid before, 
firſt to have been begin in Cimbrica C berſoneſus, ieh 
off6me is accbunted a part of Denmark? but the learned 
judicial Germ Authors, do account the Danes tg Franciſcus 
had at the firſt one original wich the Germans and ——— 
conſequently co he bin a'Germay people und therfore r 
1 mull not need to ſund much upon this point, conſi- 
dering that I do here onely go about — that our 
— the Saxons were alſo originally a people of 
the German race,” | 
And as forthofe that will bring them from che Brit- 
fins, I hold them for as good Archers as he who Dio- 
fines did ſometimes beholg to ſhoor (among others) 
ﬆ a but with the Cros bow, for ſill when his turn amm 
to ſnoot, Diogines would run and ſet his back againſt Piogines 
the mark : und being asked why he did fo, made an- — _ 
fwer, That he did it for his ſaſety: and the reaſon was, 8 
for that the fellow was ſure from hitting che mark, ſec+ 
p he never hit che burt. At 
If the Szxons came firſt out of Britta ifito Germany, 
the Britta and they were grown to à very grear 
genes, when't ſuch time as by the invitation ot 
have BY King Vorziger they returned out of 'Geymany into Brit= 
„tun again, for that they neither could underſtand any 
ene word of each others language, nor yer remember 
the old acquaintance and countryſhip that had been 
een them. , 
I have Heard a tale of a Hollander and a Frenchman 
thidby chance tet together on the way as they were © dusrel 
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r was too hard for the Frenchman, and threw um and a 
, Whereat the Frenchman cryed out, Neffre- Das French- 
me. The Hollander hearing this, ws much moved, wan. 
and bad beſhrew hys Heart for his folly, in nor telliig 
him ſooner that he was of Rotterdam, for quoth he; 
aim of Rotterdam my ſelf, and thou att my Country- 
| man, and hadſt thon but told me ſo much before: I had 
ia -bever beaten thee. Now if any of theſe, either the 
firſt} Satons or the Brittains, could have rememhred hut thus 
f our} much of their Countryſhip, as here by chance the 
both chman uttered, which was ſtraight waies well and 
firm {| wiſtly noted by the Hollander, it might alſo perhaps 
1: D 


have 
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have bred ſome friendſhip between them, bur ſo much 
could there not then be thought upon, nor never fincey 
untill as it ſeemeth ir came ro ſome bodies minde in 4 
dream, that the Saxons were deſcended from the Brit, 
tains, and fo for a dream I will let it paſs. Fi 
Thus much ſufficethi about our Anceſtors coming 
from ſo. many fundry places into Germany, and now a 
touching the time of their coming, there is as great 
uncerrainty, as there is of the — from whence they 
came : for albeit Occa aforeſaid, can mention the year 
3570. after the creation of the world, which he mighe 
eaſily conjecture by the time of the raign of Alexander 
the great, in whoſe ſervice he ſuppoſed them to hat 
been, yet others do make thęir coming to have been 
bout 90 years aſter others ſay it was in the time of Ti 
ris the Emperor, and others can ſet down no time at 
So as being left both of the place from hence they 
came, and of the time when they came, in all unceneaint 
that may be. It followeth now to conſider of the likel 
About the hood ot their coming, to wit, whether it be likely cha 
Larons ayer any ſuch people from any place whatſoever have 
ſuppoſed wy Poop 
coming by come into Germany, Well then they came by ſea or by 
land into land ; if by land and from out of A,, which was from 
Germany. the Eaſt ro the Weſt, they could make no leſs jour 
of it and come the neereſt way they could, thin t 
thouſand miles. If from Macedonia, which was in & 
manner from the South to the North, it muſt needs be 
more then one thouſand miles, but now to confides 
the difficulty of fo great a paſlage in thoſe 1 8 as the 
unknown waics, the great Woods and Wild 
che many Rivers, the proviſion of carriages and 
ſaries; and laſt of all the people of ſo many Provinces 
as they muſt paſs thorow, who would never admit 
ſtrangers without wars, to march through their coun- 
tries, ſeeing they could not but appear unto them as 4 
people that came reſolved to take ſome part of the 
Country from them, to makes it their new dwellin 
place, and yet notwithſtanding all this, to paſs thro 
About ſo many Countries, and to (cat themſelves on the 
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to Gera. But now if they came by ſea (as Occa and ſuch othet 
ny by fea. as Will needs bring them from elſewhere into Germany, 
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illrather D 7 5 thes mull ed) voyage be al 
Bein to have 
. Aa, it — been about by the 
en or elſe by the Mediteranean ſea, firſt then if it 
were by the North ta, to wit, from beyond all Biarmia 
and Scricfinia, this ſea, how unlikely ir is to have been 


by that which Tacitus writeth thereof, ſaying : It is ſo 
they w that it is almoſt immove able, and thought of many 
ycar to be the bounds which compaſs in the whole world: 
ighe and the reaſon of this opinion he faith, was, becauſe 
nder the Sun conutineth ſo clear and bright from the ſerting 
have unto the riſing, that it darkneth the Stars, and ſome 
re perſwaded that the ſound of the Sun is there heard, 
as he riſeth out of the ſea : and that the beams of his 
head are there ſeen , as alſo many ſhapes of Gods, and 
that there was the end of nature and of the world; by 
which fabulous conceit (which Tacius reporteth as the 
inion of other men) it eaſily 22 how utterly 
own this ſea and paſſage in rhoſe times was. Bur 
our Countrymen that in this age of ours have diſcove- 
red it, do make another deſcription thereof, and tell 
us of heapes of Ice like Mountains, floating up and 
down that moſt dangerous Sea, and how ſometimes the 
ſhips are hemmed in and compaſleg about with thoſe 
icy moveable hills, whereof Tacitus can tell us nothing, 
Shich is alſo an argument of luch ages ignorance of 
this Ocean:but how perllons indeed it is, our own Coun- 
men can beſt teſtifie, by the lamentable loſs of Sir 
. Willoughbie, and all the men in his two ſhips, who 
in the firſt attempt of rhe diſcovery thereof, were in the 
moneth of Ofober in the year of our Lord 1553. frozen 
to death, in the haven called Arzina in Lapland, And now 
forall this, ifany will have our Anceſtors to have hat 
ſuch wonderful e forcune, as to have eſcaped 
theſe and other Sea dangers, then might they laſt- 
p have paſſed ( Southerly, down between Nerway an 
cotland, and ſo come into the German: ocean. 

But if by the way of Mare Magiore, and ſo down 
through Heleſpont , into the Mediterahedn Sea; by which 
Sea the ſuppoſed commers Macedonia might alfo 
ae cheic courſe, then paſſing all the length of the e- 
diteranean Sea, they muſt have come to che ſtraight of 
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known and frequented ſuch long — gol, we may judge 


Tacitus in 
deſcr » Ger« 


* He 
ſhould 
have ſaid, 


in 
ſummer it 
dorh ſo. 
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"hen paſs being as Franciſco Lopes de Gomara faith, — 
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Gibralter, and have paſſed it, and then haye ebaſted abo 
the Weſtern and het ſides of Spain, and in fing 
through our natro Seas have come (as is afordaid} 
into the German Ocean, and ſo have atrived in ſome m 
ritime part of Germany. Of both theſe courſes "hit 
latter (if any of both might be held likely) muſt ncet 
in all mens oor pen ſcem the 'Mkelier, becadoſe the 
other is fo far about by the North, fo extreme cold: and 
hath longeſt remained undiſcovered . Cu 0 
Now What great difficulties tfleir {6 far comming by 
Sea muſt needs carry with it, be it by the one way, be 

it by the other, will well appear when they ate ri 
ly conſidered, to make the journey mote untikely to 
haye been by water, thn it hath been ſhewed to have 
been by land: for where in fuch Tong foregoing ſeuſom 
was there ſuch knowledge in the art of — Te. 
ing the uſe of the Sea co 67 and tight skilf of ling 
The firſt ute of the 'Sea 


three hundred years pſt : the which Ttalian Was of 


was it vſed but for eight winds, wnitil by ſome of "Bri 
ges in Flanders, it wes afrerward b 
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chapter of his eighth bock of the Antiquĩties of the 
Jem, ] called (bir. | | 
He that ſhall then conſider of this voyage, 'doy Kais 
Mare Rubrum unto India, or the gold-land of bir, b 0 f 
of the voyage of our anceſtors down Mare ; give, + 
through eleſpont into the Midland: ſea, ot for mere herr. 
neſs to take it from Macedonia, as ſome will have it, un 
ö eo 


ther 
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maritime part of Germayy where, they are ſaid 
K ſeated e hall finde no great diffe. 
e in the greatneſz of the diſtances. And feeing the 
of Hiram, which may be accounted ro have gone 
Fir voyage in a year and a half, and in like ſpace to 
e may be thought by former trade to 
ye been thereupto accuſtomed, much longer time 
for ſuch an extraordinary and unacquainted voyage of 
our Anceſtors, with a far 8 number of ſmall veſ- 
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by for che trauſport of ſy many people, both men 4 

be women Cas Wer wo ck themſelves a new ha- | _ 
hits I hiration ) and much more ſtore of neceſſary provi- 

* des, mul needs. be required, then for that of the 1 

om I is farther to be noted, that at the ſtraight afore- 

ſee. there are tw mighty Mountains, the one in An- 

ting ia, Which is called Gibralter whereof the 2 

0 name: the other in 2 and called 4% 

0 the which two mougtaines were heretofore called —_ . 
che two Pillers of Hercules; and here all Antiquity 

s of was Wont to reckon the laſt Weſtern limit of the 

„ World. And neither Hercules himſelf who navigated 

Jet ugh the Mediterancum Sea, even unto that place, 

Em. (and of whom for that cauſe the two hills had that ap- 

and pellation) nor any other, durſt ever paſs further, and 

d OY therefore it was a cuſtom among Saylers arjving ſafcly 

„ Ml the Iſle of Gades, which is at the * of che ſaid 

15 fa z to pay their yows by offering ſacrifice of 

t kſgiving in the Temple of Hercules, for their ſafe Temole of 
mat» ¶ arrival to that moſt remote place of the earth. — 


I 


True ir is, that before the time of Ptolemy, the Iſles 
e without the ſtraights but downward to the South, 


aight either about diſcoveries or ought clſe ; we 
may rather think, yea and that with good reaſon, and 
probability, that they were diſcovered by ſome Fiſher. 
men that might caſily from the coaſt oh, Africa over a- 


2 


10 I gaiaſt chem, find$ them our, ſeeing the) lie ſo neer un- 
o the laid coaſt. 
ee And yet notwirhſtanding what hach here been ſaid, 


ey our ſuppoſed Anceſtors that in thoſe daies could nei- 
, * ther be good Colmographers , nor skilful Navigators, 
<x D 3 muſt 


\ by cg but ſecing no man durſt go without 


of the Canaries called them the Fortunate Iſlands, which I 
andss 
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muſt yet be thought firſt to have paſſed the 
length of the Mediterranean Sea from the Eaſt 
weſt, and quice to have pur down Hercules, by 
turing to palſy forth at the ſtraight aſbrenamed, 
much more by paſſing all the coaſt of Spain 
Portugal, from the South to the North, as alſo the 
of Finis terræ: and then to have bent their courſe to 
North-Eaſt, and ſo through our channel, as hath been 
ſaid, to come into theſe maritime parts of Germany,a 
— to receive ſuch injury that all Antiquity ſhould f 
lence ſo brave and adventurous a journey as fo 
difficulties (as have been recited) muſt needs make 
— _ been, their hap hath ſurely been exceeding 


But admitting for all this that they came by Sea, of 
what way ſoever, and miſſing in their journey of 
ny other places to make thelr habitation in, arrived 
laſtly in ſome maritime place of Germany or Cimbri 
Cherſoneſus,, how is it like that ſo populous and e 
warlike a people as the Germans, ſuch as alwaies were 
apt to enlarge their own limits, and ro invade many 
other potent Countries, would admit ſtrangers to in- 
vade theirs, and to diſpoſeſs them of a good pat 
of. And if any man ſhould think that thoſe parts d 
Germany were not then peopled, he is deceived, fc 
G:nebrard the learned Genebrard faith, that in long time paſt, pet 
ple did more covet to inhabit rowards the Sea coal 
Sea coaſt 2 thin far within the land: and this in reaſon is mol 
more of likely ſo to have been , becauſe they thereby might 
old time come to enjoy the commodities of the Sea, as wells 
— thoſe of the land: and therefore they came not unto an 
inland. unpeopled place, and fo could not attain ro any ſuchſ} 
| *» eſpecial habitation, without fighting for it; but mult 
he ſure to be a long time in war before they could be 
left unto quiet poſſeſſion 3 and ſuch wars, and 
ſuch an occaſion ( as is an invaſion made by ſtray: 
er: ) could never be clean rooted out of the memo 
of poſterity.” | "FT | 
Moreover vulgat tradition would have reckone 
them ſtrangers, thei uage alſo would have been # 
together different, and lightly ſome of the place 
which they came to poſſeſs, they would have hom 
ted accotding to places in the Country where they 


to 
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pad their old habiration; as ſuch as come from far ro 
have new reſidences elſe where, are commonly wont 
todo. Yea, and that which is more, their Idols and 
Pagan rites and Religion would have been difference 
from the other Germans, whereof it is like one or o- 
ther would have kept memory, but their Idols are 
known to have been Tiiſco, Thor, Woden, Friga, Seater; 
and ſuch other as had the other Germans, Danes, and 
$wedecns, (all anciently one Nation) whereof more 
ſhall beſpoken in the next chapter. 
Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew the unlikelyhood 
or rather ĩimpoilibility of che ſuppoſed! coming of our 
Saxon Anceſtors from elſewhere into Germany, Ang 
now will I return unto Cornelius Tacitus a moſt credits — in 
worthy writer, to ſee what his judgement is of their Seren. 
being or not being originally Germans, ſeeing it is in : 
thiscaſe very allowable, he having ſo long ago ſo dili- 
ly laboured to be well acquainted both wich the 
and people of Germany. 1 
* His judgement then (as may appear by his own 
« words here ſer down) is, that the Germans are home- 
* bred, and the natural people of their Country, and 
not mixed with others, — from other plact 63 
for that ſuch as in former times did ſeek ne habita- 


tions. did come by ſea, and 2 6 land, and their huge 
i 


*and ſpacious Ocean being as (faith he) I may terme 
*ir different from ours, is ſeldom navigated by our mer, 
for beſides the peril of ſuch a rough and unknown 
* ſea, who unleſs Germany were his native ſqyle , 
* would leave Afia, Africa, or Italy, to go plant himſelf 
* there : che Country of it ſelf being rude, and the air 
* unpleaſant, &c. The fame Author within ſome 
ew lines after, declared his judgement again, ſay- 
ing thus, I am of opinion with chem that think the 
people of Germany nor altered and changed by joy- 
ning with other Nations, but have continued their own 
true and pure Nation like unto none but themſclves. 
And this ſurely of this worthy Author was very ju + 
dicially ſpoken, after that himſelf (nor being content 
to take reports by retaile) had moſt — and curi · 
lac dus enquiry, to be beſt thereof informed. And 
I indeed after all examinations of divers opinions 
y of the Saxons name, and original, I finde that divers 
| D 4 learned 
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learned Germans of our time do phinly ſay, 
there is no other account to be made of the — 
ons then of the other people of the German 
and with them in this opinion (as is noted 
the great antiquary and excellently learned Juſſus Lia 
doth fully congur, * 
gabenes. . Neither is it of moment to thiak our An 
came out of Aſia, becauſe Ptolemy giverh the name : 
Saſones to the people —_—_ in Scythie, not far fraq 
the Mountains of Imaus; for if neerneis of name wen 
a ſufficient argument, then might the Suebi a moſt an- 
eient people alſo. of Germany, be ſaid to be deſcended 
from the Suebi of this aforeſaid very part of Afi, ſee 
ing they and thoſe of Germany are noted by Pt 
without the diflerence of any one letter, and yet q 
his orthography different (by ſo much as ir is) berweey 
the Saxones he noteth for a people of Germany , and his 
Saſones of Aſia. And ſo might in like manner the 
nite which he placeth in Callia, be of the Samnite a 
Sanmitæin Scythia, And it may ſo be ſaid of fundr 
the like 3 yea ſome peradventure might imagine 
the Germans (becauſe of ſome nee of name ) to 
be deſcended from the Geramants of the inferior Lib 
in Africa. 
- It is ſeldom or never ſeen (as before I have noted) 
that ſtrangers do call either other people, or other pl 
 _._._ _ ces as the people inhabiting ſuch different places, dv 
——_ call themſelves : and daily experience doth witi 
Alone this, even in ſuch as are the neereſt neighbours one to 
21 her as another, as for example, the Germans albeit they bot. 
exch cal. der upon the Ita{tans, do not uſually ſo call them, ne 
Ich it ſelf. yet their Country ita, but do terme them (eighery 
and their Country Meisbland. He that we call 
a Frenchman called himſelf Francois, He that we call 
Spaniard calleth himſelf Eſpannol. He that we cally 
Welfkman , calleth himſelf Cymbro., and contrariwi 
none of all theſe do call us as we call our ſelves, ne 
none of them like other. For a Frenchman calleth 
an Engliſhman Ang/oss, the Spaniard calleth him I. 
and the Welſhmanxalleth him Saiſon : and rhe 
there is no doubt to he madre, but Ptolemy, and ot 
writers have muab varied from the very right appell 
14 on both of people and places; and the more, hy hs 
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nych more they lies i diſlancc from, them (alk, h 
utely argue the ground te be moſt unſute , 
ſining people of on park ofvrhu world thaough:ſhew- 
—— i name, ſrom the inlubitante of np 
part thereof, aud thoſe: alſo very e cach f 
2 ving vo a3 L truſt given che Readen ſufficient G- 
tisfaction in chis matter, and lefr him to bolieve chat 
our Saxon Anceſtors were meetrly, and osiginally 3 
ple of Germany, it fatlowerk then to ſnæ w nat an 
ighly renowned, and moſt honourable Nation the 
— — —— —— it way conie- 
quently appear now- honor it is ngliſbacn. ro 
be from: them deſcended. for manifeſtation whereof 


Iwill irſtiet down, what things proper nota MM, ey che- 
Germans 


do eſpecially make them a moſt noble Nation in the 
fight of all the world , and then will 1 new the 1& area mot 
„ and ecſtimonjes which ancient Auithory of other noble dis 
tions do give them F | } (+ Bt + 
The firſt chetefore, and moſt memorable, and wor- #«. 
thy of moſt renown, and glory, is, chat they have German 
been the onely , and ever poſſeſſors of their Country, — — 
to wit, the firſt people that ever inhabited it, no anti- fees of 
uity being able to tell us that ever any people have Gormanys 
— in Germany (ave onely the Germans themſelves, 
who yet unto this day do there hold their habita- 
tion. ˖ 
Secondly, they were never ſubdued by any, for al- . 
beit that the Romans with cxceeding great coft, loſs, Germans 
and long trouble, might come to be the Comman- 4 
ders of {ome part thereof; yet of the whole never, as any. * 
of Gallia, Spain, and many other Countries elſe, they 
were. : 
Thirdly, they have ever kept themſelves unmixed Germans 
with torraign people, and their language without mix- not their 
ing it wich any forraign tongue. language 
In all which three points of greateſt national honor, — 
doubt whether any people elſc in the world can chal- 
lepge to have equality with them. 
And for their further honor it is to be conſidered , 
that they have not onely been the ever keepers of their 
own Gountry, mean while fo many other Nations of 
the world have been tranſpoſed, and forced to fly from 
| one 
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one region to another, and ſubjected to the irrecove 
rable loſs of their national names, languages, and ha- 
birations, but many moſt war like have gone out 
of Germany, and taken poſſeſſion in all the beſt Coun- 
tries of Europe, where their off ſpring even to this day 
Engliſh- remaineth. As firſt for examples ſake to begin with the 
men iſſued Saxons the Anceſtors of our noble Engliſh Nation, who 
from the came and took of Lhoegria the beſt part of 
Germans. Brittain, and left unto it che name of England, which 
unto = day, with daily increaſe of honor; it ſtill en · 
joye th. 

The Franks in like manner a people of Germany , 
(much abour the rime that our Saxon Anceſtors. came 
into Britain) entred into Gallia, under their Duke or 

Frenchmen Ring called Faramund, and of theſe Frankes, it came 

firſt ifſued afterwards to be called France, and the people France- 

from the men now of us Frenchmen , (as elſewhere hath been 

Germans. touched) and to theſe the ancient Gauls were forced 

ro give place, and glad in the end ro joyn in amity with 

them, whereby of two Nations they became one, and 

do now remain known to the world under the nanie of 

Frenchmen, | 

The Longobards in like ſort being a people of the 

The peo- Northern parts of Germany by occaſion of an extraordi- 

le of Nary famine in the time of Swine King of Demnark, as 

ombardie Crantzius teſtiſieth, (through the councel, and advice 

iſſued from that was given by a woman) were by lot ſent forth 

the Ger- of the Country, abour the year of our Lord 384. and 

at the laft attained unto the poſſeſſion of the beſt pait 

of all /taly, which after them do yet retain the name 
of I ombardy, . 

The Goths and the Vandals, being alſo a people of the 
ſeptencrional parts of Germany, did not onely diſplay 
their banners, and made themſelyes to be dreadful in 
Italy but in Africa alſo, and coming into Spain, did 
there eſtabliſh the ſucceſſive ſears of many Kings: and 
from the blood and deſcent of rhe faid Goth: both the 
King himſelf, and many of the greateſt nobility at this 
„ preſent in all Spain, are deſcended, and the ſurnames of 
Pony Guzman, Manryc, Mandoza , Ajbukerck,, and Enriques, 
wed from with ſundry other of German found and fignification 
the Goths, doe accordingly argue the original of ſuch families. 
| Yea the names of Catalonia, which right ſhould — Go- 

tholonia, 


m 
Crantzius 
2. 


< A 


* DS 


n 
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Were Originally Gerwans, Ke! ; 
thelonis, and Andaluxia, which is otherwiſe Vandalur 
Provinces raking appellation of the Goths and Vanda, = 


do hereunto alſo yeeld proof. 
The Normans likewiſe coming from the Northern 


anciently of Germany, obtained in France the poſe iſſued from 
n of Newftria, which of them cook — the Ger- 
name of Normandy , from whence ſome of them nog mans 


long after came into England, but of this becauſe it 


more concerneth us then the others, more ſhall be 
ken in the frxr chapter, and therefore the leſs in this 
place. Thus have we here ſeen the Germans leave 
places unto their poſterity ro inhabire in, in Itah, Spain, 
France, and Brittain, where unto this day in, Tetim 
a5 the true witneſſes of the great adtions of their moſt nies of an- 
victorious, and noble Anceſtors, Let us now ſee by the cient Au- 
rt of ancient Authors, and ſuch as were ſtran thors of 
unto them, of what honor, eſteem, and worrhineſs they the wor... 
were in the fight of the world, in thoſe their elder the Gere 


cars. 
K Ariſtotle faith, that the Germans uſed to take their 
new born children, and to dive them in rivers, as well Polit. I. &. 
to make tryal of their ſtrength, as to begin ro enure 
them unto hardneſs, which thing Gallen alſo witneſ- Claudian. 
ſeth, and therefore Claudian faith : Naſcens explorat 
gurgite Rhenus, that is, The ſireme of the Rhene doth 
try the new born babes, and they are miſtaken that 
report this cuſtome of putting little children in water, 
to have been to diſcerne the baſe born from the legiti- 
mare, for the Germans of all other Nations had leaſt 
cauſe to ſeek any ſuch way of tryal, adultery being 
yery rarely found among them, bur it onely was, as is 
aforeſaid, to enure them to hardneſs, and to endure 
the water berimes , for that (as a thing very neceſlary 
for ſouldiers) they were in their render years caught to 
ſwim, whereby in time they were able, as both Dien. 
and Heredote do report, even armed to ſwim over ri- a 
vers: and Ceſar faich, That this Nation did endure car, 
hardneſs even from their tender years. Seneca alſo ſaith, gg... 
That they 1 their little boyes to mannage the 

ike, having ſmall Javelins made for them of pur- 
poſe : and they did uſe ro lay their children among 
their armor in the Camp, it being a ſport unto the In- 


fantsroſee the glittering of the armor, c. Moreover 


. the 


. the ſaid Author. rake thei 
FFF * 
to t up - 


Cæſar biting at them, called them a. N and 
diſſembling people, but who can expect better then a 
bad report at his enemies hand, his ambition was 
daunted in medling with them, then with any other 
Nation, whatſoever , and that his calumniating them 
may the more 2 to be of malice, one of his own 
Nation who lived among them, and knew their con 
tions better then he, doth report of them the clean 

Tacitus in conttaty; ſaying, That they, were without fraud and 
geſer. Ger. ſubtilty ; yea, one of Ceſers own ſucceſſors in the Ro- 
Julian. mane ire, ſaith plainly, That he had learned by ex- 
rience that this people could not flatter, but con ver- 

Ed roma and 2 _— e e 

. ionyſus and Arrianus do call t 2 marti 2 
* — warlike people. And Seneca doth excellently praiſe 
By the re- them, not letting to ſay, That there is no Nation more 
port of coutagious then the German, none more ready to give 
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Seneca. 


the onſet on the enemy then they, they being à people 


Ss 6 „„ „ „„ ö „een 


In lib de naturally given to war. 

* *. — faith, that when the Emperour Cajus Cali- 

more was musthered, by Chereas, and others, the firſt thar 
couragi- got knowledge thereof were the Germans, a troope of 

ous then men choſen out of the Dutch Nation to be the Empe- 
the er- rours guard, whereby is to be noted what great truſt, 

In lib. 39. and confidence was repoſed in that Nation,when Prin- 

de antiq. ces ſo long agoe (as both in Italy, France, and other pla- 

Jude. ccs they have ſince continued) did chuſe them for the 
Princes men to whom they committed the fafety, and conſer- 
— vation of their own perſons. And Chereas aforcſaid 

by Ger- having killed his Prince, was by the ſaid Princes guard 
mans. of Germans, preſently killed himſelſe. Joſephs alſo | * 
Libro £7. writeth that at the buriall of Herod Aſcalonite , firſt fol- N 
10 4 _ lowed his own ſervaats, then the Tharſes, then the Ger- 


mans, and aſter the Germans the Gauls, &c. And in com- 
mendation of the worthines of the Germans, in another 
place he {aich thus, They are big, and ſtrong of body, 


and uſe to ſtand in the fore- front of the battell, and to « 
receive the firſt encounter of the enemy, ſor their pre- 


ſence where they were, brought good ſpeed, and fur- 
therance. And of ſuch reſolution they ſhewed 22 
Ives, 


1 


were Originally Sm dec. 7” 


- ſelves, that Appian reporteth them to be the chntem- Appianus, 
& gers of death, ich he ſald to proceed, '6fa conceived  - 
$ of ing co life again. Yet ſeemeth not their 
ind s in affaires of waight to he done without ad- 
n a | yiſediene, for Tacitus faich' of them chat they deliberate 


when they cannot difſmible, aud reſotve 'when they + 


he tamharerre, and beenuſe this Aurkor is better gequain- 
em ted wich their antient carriage than any other, I muſt 
n flicrefore'make him a more ample witneſſe of their 
4 worthineſſe, albeit ir were even in ſuch an age 8 they 
can could be repured no other than barbarous, ſecing they 
ind | then wanted the knowledge of lerrers, and conſequerit- 
Rem 4 he civility and yet taking them as they were, 
ex- of them hee ſpeaketh. | Tackes fn 
— They goe finging ro the warres and have certain ver- Alen. 
ſes by finging of which, they encourage themielves. ger, 
d a & The women do carry ſuchi neteſſary things as ſetve fer Germans 
aife | the preparation of their husbands and $s' nou- uſed ro80 


ore riſhment. When they come to joyn battell, it is a dif- Longing to 

ive | honcur, to their Prince tb be ebene fn Wir and We wert. 

ple o his followers not to goe fo fart in proweſſe us their 
Prince. To return alive from that battell in which 

ali- Y cis Prince is ſhin is a talÞ reproach, and in- 

har | © famy, it bein the ncipall point of their ouch 

of to defend, und maintain him, and to aſcribe their 3 

pe- exploits to his glory, and homet- 'Privets do "fight The old 

oſt, for victory, and their followers for me Prince. They Ceran 

in- ——. ylare hurt to their mothers, and wives, — * 

la- Sho over- vie, ſucke, and drefle cheir Wounds, curry nah 40 

the them meat, and encouruge them to ſtand to it: yen it 22 

ſer. | Lis teported that ſome hattels being even teady to be their 

wid | loſt, have been by the womens earneſt prayers, expo- Printe. 

id ing their bodies to the danger, and by ſhewing how 

co «neer at hand their. eaptivity was, covered again. 

ol- 4 If any in battell do loſe his ſhield ir is repured the 

er- « greateſt offence; and diſgrace, and many which in bat- 

m- tell have ſuved themſelves by flight, have aſtefwutd 

her '* for the very ſhame thereof hanged themſelves. 

dy, And here way have proceeded that which St. 

to | Cleminty, and Buſebins write, that many of the Ger- 

re. {| © mans did ſubdue glutrony with um hafter, Büt * 

ar- turn again to rc, und for an | 'of the 

m- noble Germ bus admirable ebubife, der 0 

| | b Tha 


* Aud yet about the conquering of Germany , 


conquered 
it not nei- 
ther. 


* among Pagan people, ( for ſuch they then were) Ceſar 


* 
* 


woman before ſhe came to the age of twenty your 
And Tacitus ſhewing their great continency , lai 


The old 
Germans 


of all o- 


ther peo- 
ple con- 
t 


themſelves. and the puniſument for it incontinently inflicted at 
one man © the beſt liking of the husband, c. It is very com- 


wirh one 
woman. 


Good 


manners, 
of what 
force a- 
mong the 
Germans. 


Hoſpitali- things very praiſe- worthy among them, and eſpecially 


ty, no 


— A ot whereof was no where elſe to be found. 
che Ger- Lo here the teſtimony of ſundry ancient and appro- 
mans, 


very few, which not for unculy luſt, but for their No- 


That the Roman were two hundred, and ten ye 


in which time 
there were many loſſes on both parts, but neither the 
Samnites, nor the Carthaginians, not the Spaniards, nor 
the Gazls, nor the Parthians, ſo often troubled them. 
And therefore was it truely reported of the Germans, 
that there was neyer any that medled with them, chat 
repented ĩt not. Vea, ſo great was the deſerved gle 
and renown of their valour, that other Nations, 4 
wit, the Treveri, and the Nervii, did mn py 4 em 
to have their beginning from the Germans, as th ugh 
(faith Tacitus) by this glory of blood, they ſhould 
unlike, and differ in cowardlineſs from the Gauls. 
And now touching their honeſty of life, a rare thing 


ae 


* 


ae 


himſelf reporteth, that the rr of Germany were not 
given to the luſts of the fleſh : the Germans accoun- 
ting it a thing moſt beaſtly to have the company of any 
5. 

| thy 
That Matrimony is ſeyerely obſerved a em, and 


that of all barbarous people, they onely did content 
.themſclves one man — bs woman; except fome 


bility ſake were ſued, unto for ſundry marriages. A- 
dultery is ſeldom committed in ſo populous a Nation, 


mendable among them that onely Virgins do marry, 
and that onely once, and the man the like, contra- 
* Qing thus with the hope, and deſire of one wife,g9c. 
No man laugheth at vices. Good manners are of grea - 
ter authority and force among them, then elſewhere 
good laws. A rare commendation ſurely of ſuch a | ha 
people as the Germans then were: I omit ſundry other I to; 
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their moſt free, and bountiful hoſpitality, the like 


renowned people, the true, and moſt worthy Anceſtors 
of Engliſhmen, who in thoſe former ages not being to 
be otherwiſe accounted of, but as unciyil , and : 

rous, 


ot 
tab 
nin 
Wa 
ved Authors, of this moſt ancient, honorable and wide. — 
Do 
Ter 


- 
A 


1 


— 5 rudeneſs of the prople (which is 


were Originally Germans bcc. 47 
20s, hen even at the hands of meer 
quired ſo great praiſe, their incivility 


— —— 5 want of lea 
oth alſo ſhew the Country to lie in a manner ,un. Germany 
nlcaſant,unmanured, wild, woody, andſteril, and not re · deſcribed 
iſhed with fair and beawiful buildings, as the t v3* 


Dr the world was got in thoſe —— 3 
n | 


ge of all this in the ſince- ing ages 

rown to be marvellous great, for long theſe our 
— ages the Country hath been brought to be 
fertile, the ground for tillage in ſome places of the f 

rs therof being ſo ſpacious, and ſo great, that the huſ- Tuo 

— going forward with his Plough in the mor- 
ning,doth never return back again till mid-day: ſo ma- a whole 
king his whole daies work, but two plo furrows ; dayes 
one in his going forward, the other in his returning work in 


back. 7 
It 2 alſo great ſtore of wine, and is re- 
pleniſhed with numbers of moſt fair, and flouriſhing 
Cities. The mines (whereof Taciew ſeemed doubt“ 
ful) do deliver gold, ſilver, copper, and all other metals: 
2 rivers do yeeld gold in the» ſand on their ſhore 
And as touching the knawledge of the people, 

learning or skill is there among men that ex- 

not in? It is a meer imaginary ſuppoial, to think 
chat the temperature of the air of any region doth 
make the inhabitants more or leſs leatned or ingenious, 
and ſuch as ſo perſwade themſelves are therein un- 
doubtedly deceived. I do confeſs that certain Nations People 
have certain vertues and vices, more apparently proper not inge- 
to them then to others, hut this isnot to be underſtood em gc- 
otherwiſe to proceed, then of ſome ſucceſſive or heri- _— 
table cuſtom remaining among them, the caſe concer- County 
ning learning and ſcience being far different : ſor where air. 
was there ever more learning and ſcience: then in 
Greece, and where is there now in the world more bar- 
bariſm ? What moſt excellent learned men, and great 
Doctros of the Church hath Africs brought forth, as 
Tertullian, Optatus, Latientiun, St. Cyprian, and * 2 
. ourne © 


enftine2: And with what learned is Africa in our time 
i 4: Contrariwiſe in the flonriſhing daies of h 


ay 
3 


| 3and 
the health rcttoring fe, with all other moſt pro- 
found learning, and excellent ſciences. And in the knowy 
leige of ache Emperi al laws; Germans may rightly 
'*  Ohallenge th ſibſt place of 1 | th 
 Sundrywoſt rare inventions Have had their 'orbgios 
na] and cect among them. 'Wheteof the nable Art of 
Prineing , and the ue of Artillery , are of moſt mD, 
In handy works they have done moſt admirable things] 
ſuch fot᷑ cumple as was the heave of filver,':; whichby 
Fardivand the | Eriyperne , was ſent uhto SSIS 
great Tut ./ wherein all the Flanets had their 
' counfes; Where the unt Sphere moved fifty, and — 
other flowly ; where the Sun held his ordinary cou 
throughthoZvdiec, where the Moon #r het due ſeaſbnt 
agpptjred in her newnelſs, fulneF, increafing and de- 
ortalipg/raccotd ingiroher juſt Courſe. This piece 
Wordt HO by cwetyt men 5 ſet in a frame, 1 
unftumed' again in the preſonce of the Emperot, by him 
that · had made ic e who: alſo made 4 book — 
the man ner how to keep the ſume in due order ad N 
this moſt mare and wonderful piece of work, fovim 
Settelicws; and ite French Poet Barts:, de make men- 
Fon T1 . | ; 
An Eagle Mcreover bya German, named anner de Motiteregiay 
of wood r — bl Fae made of w 
. mede.to  wiohſathwonderful ares — — of che ha 
e. of che maker thereof, it few fetr the Emperor a long 
— unto — ne City of Norinbeg. 1 
Wim wald Tacitus no ſuy, Mh were alive, and did! 
belton fo grear u Aterution and change in this pe 
ple? both in tearving and cunning; bur moſt of 1 
Seat of to fee the Seat of the Roman E r placed in Ger. 
— — — many, and the Emperot himſelf to be a TN | 
many,  Envperial dignity (the gteuteſt temporal ſitte * 
world) to have continued in that Nation, EUs 15 


heaven 
© ulver. 


2 Kerr ara s es- ts S 
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r Magunee, — 
g the German tongue, as his own proper lan- 


| Na ae it is, that as all Nations have their | rfe&tions 
ave rhe Germans theirs, t of an e a 

ink day 

. r 


original r tr 
== from no where able to derive ir more clear, or — 
— more honorable. 
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Of the ancient living of aur Saxox Aae * 
Of the Idols they adored While they were N., 
gans 1 und: how they grew te be of greateſt | 
naw aud habitation of f other people of Gere 


many. 


1 
» * 11 


CHAP, III. . ö 
LAving treated in the fore- ng chap- . 
9 
the habita tions of the 


- 


5 | 1110 TY 137.7 i? , e 

. Anceft Firſt then as touching their ancient condition, and 

of "mg manner of liſe. ag ht Hodge Sh A op 
likmen induſtrious, utterly de dleneſs and ſloth 


ore the time of Chriſt, * and great wars with the 
Danes, and eſpecially about the Country of Cimbria 


Cherſoneſus, which the Danes uſurped from them, and 
albeit they were not then equal unto them either in 
force or fortune , they did nevertheleſs ſo diſpoſe « 
their uttermoſt ability, that even by meer valour, and 
main 


8 force of armes they OE 
4 E ion 2 b bes le fell 0 out . 
* in unting 
) They were e, 22222 — — 


and cheerf qt wang ant in tion of 
; of x comely and They gue ance” 


br , cl * 1 buy de ? 

hap- to have been both men and 

and | theic 

u. it points up before. 

| rs and FG hoard hate uf Ver- 


FF 


chat hapned to loſe | his ſhield ſhickd 2<nicus- 


; ob- | {hi and he 

nion f and — 

EI 25 

— | ſwords were broad and bowing , f 30. 

ndry co the faſhion of a fithe ns ber i the fir chapter 1 . 

rp  havealready ſhewed, they allo uſed'to carry hatchers, 
which they called bills, and whereof we yet 'retdn 

and the name of bill, but they had ſhort ſiceles, and theſe 

Fre a ay a ele right, both arrheir 1— 
enemies in and at wilde beaſts in 2 

10 and they re their weapons very fair 

adb- Der le ese tdbe g 

their themſelves 3 mo — 


LIN that is to fay, noble 
were Fri-leod, charis, free iz peo: Fama, 
free, * 


1 


aͤſſiſt the Commonwel 


Cuſtom of : ; ich i F. 
Sd W anciently it was, Sve all kind, which ts as much & } 


* 


Mothers mathers, and it was accounted a great ſhame 
the moſt ther to put her child forth to nurſe,” unleſs ir were ug 


natural 


nurſes to 


cher own" ould rather incline tipto the varufe Ff her, 


-- diſhop of Magnnce, in an epiſtle which he wrote unto Z- 
re ing e ef cia (wherein he reproveth him for 
his unclean liſe) decfafeth the puniſhments for ſuch 


the courſe of the Moon, to wit, with rhe increaſe, and 


Ages 
eounted 
dy winters 


. = 
. 
* 


; Whereof we yet retain our ſaying 2 ang and 


; uſually yet ſo ſpeaking, then ſaying ſeven dayes;'or 
fourteen 478. The ages of chair * lives they 


' duſtry attain unto ci 
| = — he was then 
a = + ſuffered not their lands ro deſcend to the eldeſt 
© fon onely, but unt all their male children, and this - 
* cuſtom 2 Saxons that 'afrerward came into Bri a 
did there alſo 
memory in the Proyince of Kent, in the cuſtome not 
cortuptly termed Ca belkind, bur fhoule be according. 


1 


ay, as give each child his part. n 2 
The children were commonly nurſed by their own 


for a m © 


on ſome neceſſity: they holding it them fore 
general rule, that tlic All by acking x drunge mark, 
un- 
tothe nature of the 0wn father or mother. If either 
wife! or -maid were found in diſhoneſty, her cl 
were cut off round about her, beticarh L girdle» , 
and ſhe, was whipped, and turned out to be derided ot 
the people. St. Boniface an Engliſümam, und Arch- 


offences, ta have been -among the old Pagan Saxons, | 
far more fa heh be here fe down vo 7 
They began their important buſmeſs according to 


not with the wane, They. did count time by the nights 


forrnight, for ſeyen nights, and foùrteen nights, more 
al- 


wayes counted by winters; and the reaſon why they 


through his verrnes deſerves well, or by honeſt i. $ 
x cnablihg ks thereby to 
advanced” 


; whereof there yet remaineth 


- 
—_ ac a 4 «<4 


3-3 £7 creo 


Fa 2 


= 


| Jr r b 
new Moons, full Moons, and Sanne 
- az alſo their ſeſli val daics 3 and focha carved tick 


called an Bi-mon-agbt, that is to fay, Al-men- The figni- 
d wit, the regard or obſervation of all the moons, and potion of 
here · hence is derived the name of Pimanack. 92 
For the eachee mogerhs 2 the year they had ſock — yr” 
names as the nature of their ſeaſons te uire V 
for the names which we now call chem E 4 he | kire e 


in aſter · time borrowed from the French, and Latin, they or the 
y . 


FT having been unto our Anceſtors wholly unknown. 
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The mcneth which we now call January, cal- olf. 
| ted ElolF-monat,/ ro wir, Wolf-monerb, becauſe peo. Wah, 
ple are wont alwaies in that moneth to be in more dan- 
ger to be devoured of Wolves, then in any ſeaſon elſe 
_ of the year; for that through the extremity of cold 
und ſnow, thoſe ravenous creatures could not finde of 
other beaſts ſufficient to feed upon. | 
They called February Spout-kele, by kele mea- 
ning the kele-wurt, which we now call the cole-wurr, $79 
the greateſt pot-wurt in time long paſt that our An- 
ceſtors uſed, and the broth made t ith, was there» 
of alſo called kele, for before we borrowed from the 
French the name of potage, and the name of berhe , 
the one in our own language was called kele, and the 
other wurt „ and as this kele-wurt , or potage-berbe , 
was the chief winter - wurt for the ſuſtenance of the 
husbandman, ſo was it the firſt herb that in this mo- 
neth began to yeeld out wholeſome young ſprouts, and 
_- conſequently gave thereunto the name of Spzoat-keie. 
This herb was not oncly of our old Anceſtors held to r 
be very good, both for ſuſtenance and health z but the ;,., ny 
ancient Romans had alſo ſuch an opinion thereof, that the Ne- 
during the fix hundted years that R:me. was without cherlands 
Phyſicians, che people uſed to plant great ſtore of theſe called | 
vurts, which they accounted both meat and medicine: spruckel. 
for as they did eat the wurt for ſuſtenance, ſo did they Nioſcar- 
+ drink the water wherein it was boy led, as a thing ſo- dies 


veraign in all kinds of ſickneſſes. 
The moneth of March they called L ent monat, 
that is, according to our now orthe » Lengtb- Lengib- 


moneth, [becauſe the dajes. did then n in moneth. 
length to exceed the nights. And this — 2 being 
Y 


+ 1 0 * 


ty, and conſequently therewith 


an cuſtom of ROE + Bey called this chief ſeaſon or 


faſting, the faft of Lentt, becauſe of the Kena-mnar, 
whereon the moſt parr of the time of this faſting al- 
wgies fell, and hereof it cometh that we now-call it 


mer name of monat be long ſince loft, and the 
Nd ns of Wie | 
y ca il by the name monat, ſome 
Pſter-mo- think, of a Goddeſs called Goſter , whereof I ſee to 
FC great reaſon, for if ir took appellarion of ſuch a God- 
dcſs (a ſuppoſed cauſer of the Eaſterly winds ) it 
if to been ſome what by ſome miſwrirten, 
and ſhould rightly be — not Gofter, The windy 
indeed by ancient ob! 
moneth moſt commonly to blow from the Eaſt, and 
Eaſt in the Tentenick is Oſt, and S- nd, which 
rightly in Engliſh is Ee. end, hath that name for the 
Eaſtern ſituation thereof, as to the ſhips it a 
which through the narrow ſeas do come from the Weſt, 
So as our name of the feaſt of Eafter, may be aſmuch 
ro ſay, as the feaſt of Miter, being yer at this preſent 
in Saxony called Oftern, which cometh of Offcr-monar, 
their, * — old 1 — el 
un: The pleaſant moneth of May 
Fri-milkt, me of Tri-milki, becauſe in that monerh chey began 
to milk their Kine three times in the day. 
Weyd- Unto June they gave the name of Mepd- monat, be- 
monat. Cauſe their beaſts did then wepd in the meddows, that 
is to ſay, go to feed there, and thereof a meddow is 
alſo in the Teutonick called a wepd, and of wepd we 
yet retain our word wade, which we underſtand of 
going through watry places, ſuch as meddows are wont 


wer me of u wer be long fn h the for- 


to be. 
| July was of them called Deu-monat or Hep-monat 
8 chat is to ſay, Hey · month, becauſe therein they uſually 

| mowed, and made their Hey-harveſt. . 

Arn-· mo- Auguft they called Yrn-monat, (more rightly barn- 
nat, or fa monat) intending thereby the then filling of rheir 
ther 1 barnes with Corn. 
Oer. o- September they called 'Gerfi-moriat, for that bariep* 
. Which that monerh commonly yeelded, was — ; 
ent 
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by our Anceſtors ſo called when they received 8 
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tion, were found in this + 
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- Dffober had the name of wpn-monat , and albeit ICS 


+ bidden them well to fare, 
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to þ 0 
to wit, che overdecking i 

be bet ham, and afterwards batm , ha- 
e gocten I wort not how: many names be- 


This excellent and healthſome, liquor, beer, ancient · 
alſo called Ael, as of the Danes it yet it (beer and 
being in eſſect all one) was firſt of the Germans in- 
vented, and brought in vic. 179 
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they had not anciently wines made in Germany , yet in 
this ſeaſon had they them from divers counties adjoy- 


termed wint · monat, to wit, wind- wint- wo- 
we may ſee that aur Anceſtors were nat. 
year made acquainred with blu- 
firing Boreas, and it was the ancient cuſtom for Ship- 
men then to ſhrowd theniſelves at home, and) ro give 
give over ſea · faring (norwithſtanding the litt leneis of 
their then uſed voyages.) until bluſtring March had 


December had his due appellation given him in the tinter. 
mame of mintet· monat, ro wit, winter moneth, bur ,qancth. 
after the Saxons received Chriſtianiry , they then of 
devotion to the birth time of Chriſt tearmed ir by the 
name of Heligh-monar, that is to ſay, holy moneth. 

Some of the Germans in their ſeveral Provinces did 
— 2 from the others, in ſome ↄf theſe mo- 
neths appellations; and our Anceſtors came in time ro i 
leave theſe their old fignificant names, and to take and | 
imitate from the French, as is aforeſaid, the names by 
——— a f the h | 

For government © Country, they aucien 
ordained twelve Noble men, choſen from among 0+ govern- 
thers for their worrhineſs, and ſufficiency. ' Theſe in mens of 
the time of peace rode their ſeveral circuits, to ſec ju - Saxony. | 
ſtice, and good cuſtoms, obſerved , and they oſten | 
of courſe, at appointed times mer all together, to con- — 1 
ſult. and give order in publick affairs, but ever in time Chroggad. -14 
of. war one of theſe A choſen 2 an 
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being euded md of 1 
. — 


5 Carolus 
maęnus. 
lia, bore over the reſt the name, and authority 

and he being afterward by the meanes of the ſaid - 


perout convetred to the faith of Chriſt: had by hint his 'd 
mutable title of King, turned into the induring title, 
and honour of Duke, and the eleven others, Were in 


like manner by the ſaid Em advanced to the ho- 


— — Lords, with eſtabiſment 


for the continuall remaining of theſe titles, and digui- 
ties unto them, and — ph of whoſe deſcents are 


ſince iſſued , the 4 at this preſent in i | 


Germany, And al here ſome little — 
as — — ⏑ Ru 


that about 120. yeers after the Emperiall rule 
— the poſtericy of che aforeſaid; Eaw> © 


perour Charles the Great. The Emperiall crown, and 
Aignity came by election unto a Saxon Prince, who was 
Henricus the brothers ſonnes ſonne of this — here be- 


Auceps- fore named, and for the great pleaſure he tooke in his 4 


youth in birding, was ſurnamed Henricus Auceps, that is 
Ng as Henry the Fowler. He was a very notable Prince, he 
Coro. Sax. firſt inſtiruted the honourable exerciſe of juſts, and tur- 
naments in Saxony, and gave ſhields of armes toſundry 
Foure families. 
doris of They had among them foure ſorts of Ddeall,which 
Ordeal. ſome in Latine have tetmed Ordalium. Mx, is here un- 
derſtood for due or right, deal, for part, as yet we uſe 
Speculum. it, ſo as Ddeal,is as much to ſay as duc-pat t. and at this 
Saxon. lib. preſent it is a word generally uſed in — and t 
fs + Netherlands, inſtead of deome or ——— 
of Oedeal, they uſed in doubrfull caſes when — 
manifeſt prooſes wanted, to te bes and finde out 
tleſſe 
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„which i in Latine is ter- F 


Combat. 
* por k Tho ſerond was, = Iron made red hot. 
nelius Ki: Theirhird was by hot water. 


la; aus, md 4 ng tlie four th. by cold vater. 
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rene. 


4 to cut off the right hand, and 
2} affendi 


dead body of him thar ſhould _ 
people might cry, ſcricke out, 


e any noiſe, or Sve any ſign whaſceyer;, and ngen 
reunto at Hall i in Swevie, (a place appointed fo} Ie tare 


F cawp-fight ) was ſo great regard taken, that the Ex- tio. 
ecutioner ſtood beſide the] Jucges, ready wich an Ax 


foot of. the party fo 


og. 
ne that (being wounded) did yeeld himſelf, was at 


the mercy of the other to be killed or to be ler live. 


| i H he were {lain, then was he carried away and honora- 


buried ; and he that flew him reputed more hono- 
then before: but if being overcome he were left a+ 


e, then was he by ſentence of the judget, declared ut- 
7 texly void of all honeſt reputation, and never to ride 


q en horte back, nor to carry arms. 
te tryal by red hot iron, called, Aver (a was 
oof ( though Fire! Or- 


upon accuſations without manife 


4 — wichout ſuſpition that the cecuied eight be fanley 


2 accuſed, and denying the delict, was ad- 
e ted hor iron, and to hold it in his bare 

I which after tan prayers.& invocatious that the 
th might be man ĩſeſted. he maſt adventure to do, or 
A himſelf guilty; and lo receive the puniſhment _ 
the 


—_ ma 2 like See bye unts this is recorded 
— — the Emperour Henry the fe 
SM yy accuſed of adultery,to ſhew her in 
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— din a great, and honorablc aſſembly, take 
ven glowing Irons one after another in her bare þ 
and had thercby no harme. 
Hotwater- The tryall called hot- water. veal, was in caſes © 
Ordeal. accuſation as is aforeſaid, of glowing iron, the x 
accuſed and alfo ſuſpeRed being appoynred by 
Judges to put his armes up to the elbowes in (cer 
hot water, which after ſundry prayers, and ia vocatio 
he did and was by the eſſect thirfolloged, judged f 
ty or faultleſſe. 
cold.wa- CTold-water- Meal was the triall which was c 
tete Ordeal narily vſed for the common ſorr of people, who havi 
a cord tryed about e 
to ſome river, and if they ſunk don unto the b 
thereof untill they were drawu up, which was 
2 very ſhort limited ſpace, then were they held g 
lefſe ; but ſuch as did remain 4 the Water 
held culpable, of rhe unter 4 
jetted, and kept up. And to e laces of 
"oma the Netherlands , this kind ref 
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, for Bot now to return again to the more ancient 
* & onr Saxon Anceſtors, to wit, before their Chriſtia- 


| la- dolatry 
Planers, Woods, and Trees, of the ofd 
went to barrel unto Pagan 


[4 flight and noiſes of birds, thinking chem preſiges of 
| tellings of their good or evil fortune; and unto 
ng us augury of fowls the Germans more then all other 
10887 Nations were generally addicted: and as Joſephus wri- 
fan eth, a German ſouldier preſaged unto Herod Avrippe 
4 by an Owl which he aw over his head, that he ſhould 
þ| ben — They alſo uſed to preſage by certain lots 
avingy made of little ſticks cut from fruit: bearing trees, ſqua- 
ſtim} red and carved with characters or marks upon them, 
comp which cheir Pagan Prieſts after invocatiogs unto their 
n did caſt at ad venture upon a white ſpread · forth 
ul | 2 and — > of — 
dy the charactred ing upward or dowaward, 
er re they forerold their fortune. 2 
| $ rouching the Idols which our Saxon Anceſtors a- _ 
bored, they were divers, and thoſe no ſuch as the Pu- 
: gan 8 
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bow he was made, his picture here doth declare. 
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ne 
Deſcripti- This great reputed Gcd beirg of more eflimation 


on of the then many of the reſt of like ſort, though of as little 
ereat Idol werth as any of the micareſt of that rabble, was ma- 


Thor. zeftically placed in a very large and ſpacicus Hall, and 


there ſer, as if he had rexcſd hin ſelſ upon a covered 
'Bed. 


Cn his head he werea Crewn cf gold, and reund 
in cc n paſs above and about the ſame were ſer, or fixed, 
twelve bright burniſted golden flars, And in his right 


hand he held a Kingly Scepter, 


Aa He 
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no people throughout the who 


of owr Saxon Anceſtors, &c. s 
' He was of the ſeduced Pagans beleeyed to be of moſt 
marvelous power and might, Yea, and that there were 
world, that were not 
ſubjeRed unto him, and did not not ow lim divine 
Thar there was no puiflance — — to his z his 
Dominion of all orhers moſt extending it (elf, 
both in Heaven and Earth. 
That in the air he governed the windes and the 
clonds ; and being diſpleaſed did cauſe ligh thun- 


der, and tempeſts, with exceffive rain, hail, all ill 


weather, But being well 22 by the adoration, 
ſacrifice, and ſervice of his ſuppliants, he then beſtow - 
ed on them moſt fair and ſealonable weather, and cau- 
ſed corn aboundantly to grow; as alſo all forr of fruits, 
e. and kept away from them the plague, and all other 
evil, and infectious diſeaſes. 

Of the weekly day which was dedicated unto his pe- 
culiar ſervice ,. we yet retain the name of 


— 
whence it 


the which the Danes , and Swedians do yet call Thogſ- eth. 
Dunderſ-pagh, 


dap ; in the Netherlands it is called 

which being written according to our Engliſh ortho- 
graphy, is Thunderſ-vap, whereby it may that 
they anciently therein inrended, the day of god of 
Thunder ; and in ſome of our old Saxon books I finde 


| it to have been ritten Tbunreſ-deag. So as ir ſeemerh 


that the nan e of Thoz , or Thur. was abreviared of 
Thunre, which we now write Thunver. ; 


Pa 


61 The old manner of living 

The next following in rank and reputation, was the 
Goddeſs friga , who was made according as this pi- 
Rure here doth demonſtrate. 


The Idol F483. 
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This Idol repreſented both ſexes, as well man as 
woman, and as an Hermophrodite is faid to have had 
both the members of a man, and the members of a 
woman. In her right hand ſhe held a drawn Sword, 
and in her left a bow ; fignifying „ that wo- 
men as well as men ſhould in time of be ready ro 
fight, Some honored her for a God and —_ 


TH 


* - 
2 2 


| Goddefs,but ſhe was ordinarily taken rather for a God- 


of ouy Saxon Anceſtors, | 6 


defs rhen a God, and was red the giver of peace 
and plenty, as alſo the cauſer and maker of love and 
amity, and of the day of her eſpecial adoration we 
yet retain the name of Friday; and as igthe order of 
— — of mg * — cameth — — 

' ay as Qaus magna notet | 11 
r= ny = D EE der major 
ring or in a great a cov 

ls on the one ſide of him the Idol goden, 
and on the other fide the | 


bur ſhe was cal 
1 5 
the wore eopear 


made mention) were conſtrained by lot to go ſeek maricus, 
them new habitations, were by the Goddeſs Friga 
—— to call 1 Longobards, bay —— — 
opinion by Crantzius, and others rejected as ous, ius. 
and for no leſs I eſteem it. +a 

The laſt ro make up the number of ſeven was. 
the Idol Seater, fondly of ſome ſuppoſed to be Sa- 
turnus, for he was otherwiſe called Crodo, this goodly 

ſtood to be adored in ſuch manner as here bis pi 
ure doth ſhew him. 
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on of the 
Idol Sea- 
ter: Johan- 
nes Poma- 
rius. 
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Firſt on a Piller was placed a Pearch, on the ſharp 
prickled back whereof ſtood this Idol. He was Jean 
of viſage, having long hair, and a long beard, and 
was bare- headed, and bare-footed. In his left hand he 
held up a wheel, and in his right he carried a paile of 
water, wherein were flowers, and fruits. His long 
coat was girded unto him with a rowel of white lin- 
nen. His ſtanding on the finnes of this fiſh , 
was to ſigniſie that the Saxons for their ſerving him, 
ſhould paſs ſtedſaſtly, and without harm in 
1 an 


| of our Saxon Anceſtors. 65 
and difficult places. By the wheel was betokened the 
knit unity, and conjoyned concord of the Saxons, and 
their concurring together in the running one . 
— which with the winde remed from him, 
was ſignified the Saxons freedom, By the pail with 


_ flowers and fruirs was declared, that with kindly rain 


he would nouriſh the Earth, to bring forth ſuch fruits Name of 
and flowers. And he oy unto which we yer give the Sn 
name of Mater · dap, did firſt receive, by being unto meth. 
him celebrated, the ſame appellation. 

The Saxons had beſides theſe che Idol Etmenſe wl The de- 
in great reputation, his name of Exmenſe wi, or Er- 23 
mee u, being as much to ſay, as the Piller or ſtay of et we 
the poor. This god (or more truely devil) was made 
armed, ſtanding among flowers, lu his right hand he 
held a ſtaffe having at it a banner, wherein was painted 
a ted Roſe. In his other hand he held a pair of bal- 
lance, and upon his head was placed a Cock; on his 
breſt was carved a Bear, and before his middle was fix- 
ed a ſcutcheon, in chief whereof was alſo a pair of 
ballance, in face a Lion, and in-paint a Roſe : and this 
Idol the Franks and the other Germans aſwel as the - 


Saxons did alſo ſerve and adore. And whereas Tacitus 


faith, that of all the gods the Germans eſpecially hono- 

red Mercury. and upon certain daies offered men unto Tacitus in 
him in ſacrifice, this [do] Ermenſe dul is of divers taken — 
to be the ſame that the Romans interpreted for Mercury, ,, 
though ſome others have interpreted him for Mars, and 
woden, with leſs reaſon, for Mercury ; for that he was 
held of che Saxons for cheir god of war, as Mercury a- 
mong the Romans never was. And in all likelihood of 
truth, the Romans for ſome property which the Ger- 
mans aſcribed to their Idols, might well for the like 
property aſcribed by them unto theirs, take them to 
de the very ſame Idols, albeit they were of the Ger- 


mans called by other names, and made in other manner. 


And fo in like fort hath Thoz been of ſome interpreted Reaſons 


for Jupiter, for that among his other maryels he made, 5 — 


and cauſed thunder, and was chiefly honored upon the Habing 


ſame day whereon the Romans honored their iter. the Idols 


Friga is alſo interpreted for Venus, becauſe among o- of the 

ther her qualities ſhe was a furtherer of friendſhip, and Germans, 

that on rhe very day of CG the Ro- 
| 4 mans 


The de. 
ſcription 
of Flint. 


Crantzius 
Nor Hiſt, 


1.3.cap- 3. 


» 


Heral 
King of 
Norway. 


of the Germans for their Idols more honor were aſtet. 


ible T- 
— g of power (whoſe inſtruments the Idols were) he obtai- 


66 The old woanner of thving TT 
mans Chiefy honored their amiable Ven Gvator al- 
as Trodo was alfo miſtaken for Saturnur, not in regard If 
of any ſaturnical _ but becauſe his name founded - 
ſomewhar neer it, and his F-ftival day fell jump with | 
that of Saturn. But I can finde no reaſon! to think that 
any of theſe were intended for fach before it pleaſed 
the Romans to interpret them fo, and pethaps fome 


Idol was made like the Image of death, and naked, 
fave onely a ſheer about him. In his right hand he 
held a torch, or as they termed it, a fire blaſe. On his 
head a Lion reſted his two fore - cet, ſtanding with the 
one of his hinder-feet upon his left ſhoulder, and with 
the other in his hand ; which to ſupport, he lifted up 
as high as his ſhoulder. 

They had alſo,Yeimffged, Beono, Y ſdegaf, Hiwe, 
and many others which would be too long and too 
worthleſs here tobe deſcribed. And ſuch was their 
great blindenefs in this groſs Paganifm , that they not 
onely with all divine honor adored theſe Idols, but 
even * 1 unto them, both in 
Germany and in the adjoyning ſeptentrional Regions. 
Yea King Herald of Nerway * that name the firſt, 
did not let to ſacrifice two of his own ſons unto his I- 
dols, to the end that he might obtain of them ſuch 
a dempeſt at ſea, as ſhould break and difperſe the Ar- 
mado which from Herald king of Denmark, and the 
ſixth of the ſame name was prepared to come againſt 
him; the which according to his deſire, by the Devils 


ned. Theſe Idols before named, with other the like, 
the Pagan Saxons brought with them at ſuch ti 

as they came into Brietain, and there erected and ho- 
nored them, and eſpecially their Ido] woven, as by ſun- 
dry places where in great likely-hood he was adored, 
and which do yet in England of him retain their ap- 
pellation it may appear. As at wobnesSbozough in Kent, 
wodnegffeld in Staßprdſbire, wodnegbeozgh or wanl- 
ditch in Wilfhrre, &c. N 
Theſe Idols and falſe gods, were afterward in our 
* Country 
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of a Saxon Anceſtars, &c. 6 
yed by Echeidert King of Kent, the firſt 
Saxon King that ever was, and by the 
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Bi 

er Engliſh Saxon Kinks in their ſeveral Kingdoms, at 

Ich time as it pleaſed God to illuminate them with 
—— 


of Chriſtianity. And in Saxony 


bell they were overthrown by the moſt Chriſtian 


Emperor Charles the great. 
Being not yet come to the coming of our Anceſtors 


into Britain, I have hleherco ſpoken, as Lyerinocad on 


ſpeak (except obirerly) of the time of rheir being in 
Germeny, where albeit their name of Saxons in the be- 


ning Was not very great, all beginnings being alwaics 
File; ſo am I now to ſhe hat reputation and great- 
neſs it afterward grew unto, even in Germany it ſelf, 
forin che time of St. Mirrome which was about four 
hundred years after Chriſt, of all the ſorts of people of 
Germany, three were the moſt famous , and choſe were 
the Saxons, the Franks, and che Suevians, ſo as the 


Y Saxons were not onely now grown to be one ob the 


three moſt renowned uf all o but rhe firſt alſo in 
account of thoſe three. For ſome good number of 
them having come out of Holſatia over the River of Al- 
ba, where now is the Biſhoprick of Bream, increaſed 


+ their Southward bounds even unto the Hircinian for 


eft, 
ſo poſſeſſing the ancient habitation of the Suevi, and 
compriſing Weſtward all Weſtphalia, and the Coun- 
tries lying all along the ſea ; inſomuch, as faich Henry Henrieus 
of Erfurd, Salonland ſtretched from the River Albss Ertorden- 
unto the Rbene, the bounds of no one of the people l-. 
of all Germany extending any way ſo far. Yeaboth 
the Friſians, and Battaviins that remained within 
their dominion (being alſo Germans) came to be re- 
„and called by the name of Saxons , where- 


"of theſe old Teutonick verſes do give very clear 
I proof. 


- Spt des ſeker en gewſ(s 
a Be of this ſiker and ywis, 
| aſlured certain 
Dat die Graefſchap van Holland is, 
That the Greveſhip of Holland is, 
Ear ldom 
Een ſtut van Urieſlant ghenomen. 
A piece of Frieſland talen of, 


Oude boeken booꝛde it ge wagen, 

Old Books beard I to mention 

Dat al bet lant deneden usmagen. 
That all the land beneath Newmegen, 
Wplen neder Paſſen biet. 

Whilom nether- Saxon bight. 

Then goeth he on, and telletn how the River of 
Sceld, (which in paſſing dowa along by Antwerp, di- 
videth Brabant from Flanders, and Zealand entreth in · 
to the ſea) was the weſtern limit of che Sam Country; 


which confinerh on the Baltick, Sea, unto this aforeſaid 
River of Sc21d, Saronland, or the Country of the Sax- 
ons , contained in length more then three hundred 
Engliſh miles. 
The ſame old Teurenick Author addeth further. 
Die neder Saſſen.hieten nu Urieſen, 
. That is, 
The nether Saxons are hight now Friefians. 
vereby — — , 
Whe it may appear that che Frieffans having a» 
mong themſelves — the memory of their — 


alſo ſo called. | 
Thus increaſed the Saxons their bounds much far- 
ther (as before is noted) then any other people of 


as Z iſinus witneſſeth, the ſtrongeſt aud valianreſt ſort 
of all the Germans, and whoſe great valour, as Marcelli» 
Marcelli- nus ſaith, were exceedingly feared of the Romans z and 
nus. they were not onely moſt great and famous for their 
land valour, but as S:donzus defcriberh them, they 
Sidenius. vere very valiant ſea-men, and fore dreaded of all the 
other Nations that inhavired the maricime coaſts of 


Zolinug, 


a that the Country of Aſſatia, whereof Strasburg was 
others, ſome time accounted the principal City, took that 
name of certain troops of Savon ho went thicher and 


neſs, and valour called Edel- ſaxons, that is, Noble- 
Saxons, and the Country after them by abridgement of 
the name, came in the Teutonick tongue, of Edeiſas 

to 


The ſame Author after other verſes, ſaith thᷣ us. y 


So as accounting now from the Eaſt fide of Holſaltig, 


appellation did afterward come again to be of others. 


Germany, and ſo might well do, they being accounted » 


this Ocean. Some German Authors are of -opinion. 


there made their habitations, amd were for their noble 
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obe called Elſas, and in Latine to be termed Al... 


4. 6 1 ' 

Moreover, the Emperor Charles the great, coming 
afterward to have great and trouhleſom wars with the 
Sexons 3 who firſt by all means he ſought to bring unto 
the Chriſtian faith, and aſter to reduce again when ha- 
ding received it, they fell back co Idolatry; did, in fine, 
rranſpore great troops of them into other Regions; as 
many thouſands with their wives and children into 
Flanders and a great number alſo into Tranſilvania, where 
their pray yet remaineth. And albeit by reaſon of 
their habitation there forvſo many ages, they are ac- 
rounced Tranſelvanians; yet do they keep their Saxon 

ſtill, and ate of the other Tranſilvanians that 
Hungarian tongue, even unto this day called 
by the name of Saxons. - 

And now hath one digreſſion drawn on another, for 
being by reaſon of ſpeaking of theſe Saxons of Tranfsl, 
unis, put in minde of a moſt true and marvelous 
ſtrange accident that hapned in Saxony not many ages 
pt, I cannor omit for the ſtrangeneſs thereof brictly 

by the way to ſet ir down, There came into the 
Town of Hamel in the County of Brunſwick.an old kind 
of companion, who for the fantaſtical coat which he 
wore, being wrought with ſundry colours, was called 


the pide Piper 3 for a Piper he was, befides his other. The pide 
qualities. This fellow, forſooth, offered the Townimen Piper 
bora certain ſum of mony rorid the Town of all the 


Rats that were in it, (for at that time the Burgers were 
with that vermine greatly annoyed) The accord in 
fine being made; the pide Piper with a ſhrill pipe went 
piping through the ſtreets, and forthwith the Rats 
came all running out of the houſes in great number af- 
him ; all which he led into the River of Weaſer , and 
therein drowned them. - This done, and no one Rat 


F more perceived to be left in the Town, he afterward 


came ro demand his reward according to his bargain, 
bar being told that the bargin was not made with him 


i good earneſt, to wit, with an opinion that ever he 


could be able to do ſuch a feat 3 they cared, not what - 
they accorded unto, when they imagined ic could ne- 
yer be deſerved, and ſo never to be demanded : but 
peverthelels, ſeeing he had done ſuch an unlikely _ 
indeed, 


70 The old manner of wing 


indeed, 
and ſo offered him far leſs them he looke for; 


according to his bargain, bur — 
pence co his 

ud eo ge it him, he threarned them with 

bed him do his worſt, whereupon he 

again to his pipe, and going thorow the 

fore, was followed of a number of boyes out 

onderfut the Gates of the City, and coming to a little 

tranſpor- Opened in the fide thereof a wide nto 

ung away himſelf and all the children, being in 

of 130. hundred and thirty, did enter, and being e 

Children. hill cloſed ap again, and become as before. A 

being lame, and came ſomewhat lagging behi 
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by 
but with all the inquiry they poſſibly could uſe, noching 
more then is aforetaid, could of chem be underſtood. 
In memory whereof it was then ordained, That from 
thenceforth no drum, pipe, or other inſtrument 
ſhould be ſounded in the ſtreet leading to the fare 
thorow Which they paſſed ; nor no to be there 
helden. And it was alſo eſtabliſhed, from that 
time forward in all publick writings that ſhould be 
made in that Town, after the date therein fer down of 
the year of our Lord, the date of the year of the go- 
ing forth of their children ſhould be added, the which 
they have accordingly ever ſince continued. And this 
great wonder hapned on the 22 day of Fuly in the year 
of our Lord 1376. 

The occaſion now why this matter came unto my 
remembrance in ſpeaking of Tranſitvanis, was, for that 
there are divers found among the Saxons in Trenfilvanie 
that have like ſirnames unto divers of the Burgers of 
Monel, and will thereby ſeem to infer, that this Jug 


or pide Piper, might by negromancy have tranſported} 


them thicher ; but this carrieth little — ; 
truth, becauſe ir would have been almoſt as ta 
wonder unto the Saxons of Tranſluania to have had ſo 
many ſtrange children brought amongſt them t 
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Of the. Iſle of Albion, aſterward called Britai 
Jar — England „Scotland, and Wales 
And hom it is ſhewed to have been continent @ 

Ferm land with Gallia, now named France, 

fence the flood of Noah, 


oy 


CHAP. IV. 


WP 2 Eing here, as it were by way of digreþ 
Log fon, to ſpcak of Albion, the moſt ia 
mous and beſt Iſle of all Europe, and 
the greateſt alſo except Groonland 
L (which in Europe is to be 9 
Ido not mean to ſtand long in di 
ſing, what and who were the 
and muſt ancicut inhabitants, thereof, chuſing rathet 
to refer the curious Reader for his further ſasisfactios 
therein unto other Authors. And albeit it may unto 
ſome ſeem uncertain, that the firſt and moſt ancient 
name was after Samothes called Samothea, becauſe out 
ancient writers ſeem not much acquainred therewirh, 
yet having at the firſt been continent or firm land with 
rallies a5-4a-this. chapter I purpoſe to demonſtra 
then ſurely was it ＋ ſo ſoon in effect as G 
lia th and in all likelyhood with the ſelf fame 
ople. 
That it had the name of Albion, is more known then 
then thar it was firſt of all called Samoth ea, and yet 
from whence it took the fame appellation ſeemet very 
uncertain, but much unlikely ir is that it ſhould be de- 
rived either from the Greek, or from the Latin, theſe 
languages 
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ungvages in ſuch long time paſt, having in all probabi. 
lity been altogether unknown to this Cœuntries inha- 
ts: and We nay well beleeve that they weuld ne- 
ber go ſo farie as to borrow a name for their Country 
out of Italy or Greece. And it is further to be noted 
that hole which will ſerch the name ſrem the Greeke 
will have ir Olbion and not Albien, becauſe they find 
in the Greeke a ſignificaticn ſor Olbien, to wit, Happie, 
and thoſe on the other ſ de that bring ir from the Latine 
will have ir cc me ab albis 1u$ibus, that is, of the white 
recks or clifls, (by like abcut Deer ) and this very dif- 
ſetence in theſe derivaticns ard frem different langua- 


1 well ſhew them to be no other than the very 
ea 


mes of their G1«marian inyenters. ut ſeeing the 
zeaſon of this name ite me th ſo uncertain that itmay go 
by conje dure, then may it with more likelihood — 
conje d ured to have been taken from ſome King or prin- 
cirall Governour (or as ſcme will have it, cf Albien the 
ſoune of Neptune ſaid to have been King thereof ) ſeeing 
the appellations of divers Countries have grown upon 
like reaſcn: & as for that which is fabuled of Albina one 
ef the — of Dieccleſian, it is o fcoliſh that it is 
farce worth recitall. 

The name of Erittain in all likelikeed it had from 

King Brute, after whe m his rec ple in like manner had 
the name of Brittans, and yet is it ſttar ge to conſider contenti- 
what a ccntention there alſo is about this name. Some on about 
em the name of Eruie by tu nir g) into v Will have it the name 
to be Brutain, others altcgether reje ing Brute, will have oſriitain. 
itnotwithſianding Britanniazbur trayell as farr as Greece 
p ſeich that name frcm a Nymph there, though in like- 
— that Nymph never heard of this Country, Sir 
em Eliot will have it to be Pritaina, and not Brits» 
ze; bot Humfrey I hugd, will rather have it to be Prid- 
ain, tecauſe that word in Britiſh ſgnifieth beauty, or 
* — — it — — word, 

is as much to ſay as painted. Fobannes Goropints 
an, hath a cc 4 — mc? different from all theſe 


Fer he would have it to be Bridania; and the ö bein 
JEnctines in the Teutcnick taken for the fingle v, — 
eſtentimes uſe d for f, it ſhould then of Bridania, be- 


«we Vridania cr Fridania, which is as much to fay as 
Free-Dermarke, wherein to ſpeake freely, * th 
en 


1 : 4. hs of « Albi 
taken his marke much amiſſe, By all this we may (ce, h 
what great unoertainty this ancient name of Brittain is 
now brought, and moſt of all through the doubt that 
many have conceived of Brute, to wit, whether eyet 
there were any ſuch at all. But that there was ſucha 
King, and that of him both the Country, and people of 
our Ile had heretofore their appellation, it both is and 
harh been,the common received opinion:and is not now 
raſhly to be rejected, albeit ſom things which to ſome do 
feem'to ſound very fabulodſly , may have been by ſome 
few obſcure Authors hererofore added unto his Hiſtory, 
and fo have made the whole to be doubted of. 
As for example, his _—_— out of Itahy for having |} 
by misfortune Thin his father Silvius in ſhgoring at 
Deer, his deſcent from Troy, his going into Greece, and F © 
Fabulous bringing thence the remnant of the Trojans tut wer 
narrations there in captivity, to wit, ſeven thouſand men, beſides F © 1 
of King women, and children, and which they ſay he br ; 
Brute. by fea into Gala, and there _—_ had long warrs 
the Poytevines, and obtained ſundry viRories, builded 


„„ SS 


two Cities, after all this came with the remainder of 
the aforeſaid remnant into Albion , chaſed thence the 
Gyants, or former inhabitants, and there laftly planted 


himſclfe, and his e. 32 
Theſe things I lay will hardly be beleeved , for that}. 
ſuch a thing as the killing of a King of 1taly, by his own F + 
ſonne (wo by misforeunc) and that fonnes co. 
ming afterwatd nar onely to be the redeemer of the te: 
mainder of the eapti ve Trojans chat were in Greece, but JF - 
the bringer of them by ſea into Gellia: the conduct 

of them quite thorow that Country from che one file 
to the other, and there by warr to have had . 
rories ; and afrer the there huilding of Gitics, to crol 
the ſeas igto the He of Albin ; and by ſabdning the in- 
habitanrs'to obtain poſſi ſſion of the whole Ile to hu 
ſelſe, and his poſkerty, nd yer all this ro be ſtleneed h '+ 
all the ancient wricers of the ſame Country, here ſo 5 
table a Prince as wrought ſo much honour thereunto, ö 
faid to have been boru, is ſo ſtrange, that it may well ſeem 
—— for any ſuch thing to have been unleſſe ir be 
be that there were none in the ſaid Country of RY 
© chat had the knowledy of letters, which were abſi 

r any man to thinke, But withour all doubt if any ſuchy |. 
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; ignorant of their own Ori- 
nall that if it, Popiliniar a late French 
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1 . 

the one countr 

e reaſon why this conceit oats 


les minds, { can find no likelier 
2 8 in- — 


85 had. 


beſt meanes to conſerve their true anti 
had the greateſt cauſe -- become whaly igh 


their on Originals. —— them afterward Þ 
when the Romans came among them, comming to get 
the knowledg, and uſe of lerrers, being curious ſome. | 
wa y nay we eck out their 1 NN „might ecafily '} # 
of being deſcended. from the Trojans ¶ a conceit 1 
haps much furchered upon a delight taken in Av 54 s iy 
others might thereby be drawn to follow ion, 
and to imirate them in ſuch 4 vaineglotious conceit, 
pret the names of their Cities, if in ſound they had any 
neereneſle to any thing concerning Troy, to have con- 
Pai in France, by Paris the ſon of Priam, Trenewith 
Trenevia, Which in the Eririſh tongue is as much to ſay as new 
lan. Troy, which is now our old London, and the like in ef- 
22 fect way be ſaid of many Cities beſides. 8 
ged from the Trojans ca on, but even the 1 
eruth of the matter of Troy it ſelfe, and the Hiſtory of 


| 2 © 
ſ | . 
e ſuppoſall to make them fall into the 1 
ſes) and ſome therein glory ing and r en 
fi 

and for the fortiſy ing thereof, ſeek eftſoones to intet 
ſequently been founded by the Trojans , as the cities o 
town, to be interpreted Troynovant, that is to ay, 

But now are not one y theſe — deſcents chalen- 

led in queſti 

the Trojans faid to be without any aſſured Author, 


Howbeit I doe not mean to wade fo farr in this matter, 
but will rather leave it to the diſpute of others, Yet | 
thus much will I fay, that the Poet Virgil, had much 
faincd, and ſabuled in his tales of Ene, for whereas he 
Qu, Dido Writerh that Dido Queen of Carthage killed her ſelſe 
never (for his love, it is moſt untrue, and contrary to all true 
knew A. Hiſtories, for the chaſte Queen Dido did never fee Eu 
— a in her life, neither could ſhe, by reaſon of the Jiſſe⸗ 
rent ages wherein they both lived. The faid CA 
married with Lavinia the daughter of King Latinus und 
| had fixe ſucceſſors in the Kingdome of Alba in the | 
Tit. Livius of two hundred yeers, or more, from the latter of which 
Romulus the firſt founder of Rome did deſcend, * © 
And the uy of Carthage wherein Queen Dido ralg-. 
ned, was built but ſeventy yeeres before the foundation - 
of Rome, whereby ir eaſily may 9 that Enes 
dead a great number of yeetes before ever queen Dj 
was borne. And S. Hierome wri againft 


tin Fovinian, E 
Hier.covt. faith, that the chaſte Dido founded the City of ie 1 


od 
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Jovinian. thage . and gave her life becaue ſhe would nor violate. 
her chaſtity. ; " 
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ORs of tmacher, that jr hath lometime by n. 
aftnicd unto, he length ef the ſaid cliffs.ators; 
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IC vic things The for meth 
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Jeſſe after Ward by accident! 80 ought 


Foie be lecved chat Almighty Cod che cauſe and 


Natpre, i in desde de World did leave 
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a here object, that Hilly 
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ken away 3 as pore aiht down 61 = | 
1 ken which! confers ſlo be i ay "he 1 

wer, that it is a plain fign that ole 

the Sea hath ſo worn, and eaten out the ſides, M tf 
ee hd in down; rg oo t 
| underpropping, hath faln down ver v 
— 2 — en 1 

ve t of them en away , Av 
— — and other ber Na 
may er time þ 
occaſion of „but | found I 
rocks are never ſcen to | 


2 
or the wind. — 2 long ſince be: + 
the Earth from them, may ehus have leit rem to 
peare the very true anstomies of themſelves. 

{tis furthet to he noted, that in our ancient wy | 
-guage the cut off or broken Mountaines on che 
— what ſides, are more rightly, and pr 3 e clif 

ugnifies. hy the name of Rocks or Hills 1 
more fitting unto the in land NA 1 

of clifft comming from our verbe to cleave 3 is 1 
theſe more aptly given, for that they ſeem unto g 
view as cleft or clove, from the part that ſometiss 
belonged unto them, and albeit (as I ſaid before.) . 
ny cliffs are in many places of rhe ſea-ſhore to he feels 
a well as at Dover; yet are they not ſeen ſo to beats 
twered, and correſponded unto by others right ovef& 
-gainſt them, nor to he of ſuch neerneſſe, h- fe 
matter or ſubſtance, as theſe have here been ſhewed wh 

:be. This . to have remained for ſome ſpace 

2afret the great, and grnerel] os del 12 and the og | 

ſepatation gf Albion from G 

— have bern cauſed , is by ſundry anne 8 
The fiſt que. will bring. is. from w ſhe webe, 
Nether- 55 — as they _ wound 167 ubted! 11 
ads have Hills 9 ve undo 1 
— — time lon A SEL and that before 1 . 
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je, firſt the lowueſſe of their Situation, r 
maritime parts of them as Zealand, and Holland, 
ee being fo low, thar by 
i the ſaud banckes or downes, h 


into Sen again: and of che great harmes that theſe 
iyhave herecofore by eruption of the Sea, ſuſtained, Divers 
d here et down ſundry examples, but one amo ples 
ſuffice, becauſe our own Chronicles give 
| thereof, and that is of che mighty in 
L E — mm wrt yr hoo 
—— — loſt, and many of the Villages 
| their habitation — 


— 0 
Abende 
by inſtructing 
— cel in the Norch of — 3 Nerher- 
after removed them into South · Maler, where their © naler, 
a har ever ſince remained. Moreover, long — by 
to wir, in the yeer ot our Lord, ca- 
J hundred i, „ and eight, when the Danes, and the Danes and 
1 — the lies of Zealand by driving in of Cotbs for- 
ackiagbenkesce bling water, they were ſo tie 2e4- 
enden to make certain Mounts io ſundry pla- 
os, whereunto they might retire at high water, 8 alſo 
— themſelves, if the Sea ſhould at time 
to break in upon them, the which artificiall 
—— Ile of Walkers: to be 
n Articiall 
Hills to 
— — 
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— as they, 
el ſuch height as ao inund ation of the Sea can any whit 
annoy them, yea although the ſand bankes or . downas 
now on the Sea fide were never fo much broken or cut 
,  thorow, and that both Holland, Zealand, and ſome of 
' parts of Brabant, and Flanders, were 


\drawned. 
Hubert Thomss 4 man of very good. parte. Gometime- 
6 — Secretary unto — Count Palatine of _—_—_ 
G 4 an 
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Sea) which ſeemeth unto 

2 ſtrango, inſomuch as ——— 

— 2 -ſhor himſelf, and do have been of ſender ch 


bee f ten in weaning that the Sea hath evet dome up} + 
Necbes, Aras unte Tork, notwithſtanding the good reaſork. 
lands, Which — -—n; to ptove- it ( among o- 
„* ters, that the art — 
unto which the me dae 
fiaſined. becauſe lth 22 — :lieth 
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Guicciardin while he lived-[ was ain ed“ and * 
found hi — e errors that by miſtaking or 
mib inſormatiomhe had in ry bee committed. 
See d e the. opinieR (ot 
isa to become of t in 
Thomas for whertas/he _—_— —— | 
of the faid-Zhordc, becauſe Tongrer is now ſo far om 
the iſe; and: chat the Counties lying between chap 
and che Sea, muſt then of the Sea needs sr. 0 
verflown ʒ hat cefutal is this, hen it can he proved 
they ſu were I mean all ſuch as lye- in an equal even- 
neſs without any hills, for che great Evennefs of- all 
—— that naturally is ſo, hach doubrlefs been fo 
rſt made and cauſed by water; as the plain and evei 
Reaſons Medows have without all doubt in time paſt:ſo been 
of the made by the water here wirh they have bern covered: 
etnnes and the water either ſeeking ſome courſo hy chanel, on 
— Wo" othertwiſe dtained or holpen to have iſſue, the Sun in 
e,, time drying up the mud hath made them to becom 
firm and ſrutfui grounds An eſpecial reaſdn them that 
theſe. part of: the lo Countries have hen Sea, ii thelt᷑ 
matveſlaus great'evenneſs;which nothing can have eiu. 
ſed but water- 7 bas} zh wendete way .m 
— — chav wich this great e 
evemeſin und, Wb Wyle gencrufty , born 
Flandern 9 dea 
monſtrate thoſe parts Cin times 5 
ſtts nt — W ö 
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14 ly informed I have talked with ſuch labouring 


men as uſually have digged wells, and che deep ſoun · 


of theſe 

places the great bones of fiſhes whereof I have 
ny, and have had ſome even as they have been 
| our of the earth. 
For amore plain deſcription of the manner, and 
form of theſe bones and ſhelles of fiſhes, and to gi 
the curious reader herein the more ſatisfaction, 1 
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are ſome- 

timber, and ſome- 

de rage the unto our Gockle- 

quarter of an inch thick . eſpecially the big ee fe 
the are of ten or twelve inches in c 1 
cdges. Moreover, Potters in working their clay 

' which 
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— undo its co fnake- i the very mas- 
right proportion of ſuch #kinde of tongue 


ever to have grown in the Netherlands, becauſe 
none ate known to grow there, the ſoyle not being by 
Aaturd apt to produce them, but are moſt commonly 
Sound im cold hilly or upon high | 

3s in'Germany and other parts ; and cheſe4n rhe time 
he deluge might from thence by the rage-of the 


| times found inthe. Vincya 


France, which js not low oreven, 


lye they deep in the Ear and . — f 
a in the ut are now ound» + 
| <a chance, whereas the ſhells found in the Netherlands 
are in ſuch innumerable quantity, that they lye all a- 


long within the Earth, as do the vains or differences orf 
the Earth, or ſoyl it ſelf, in other places: and here 
and there the great bones of fiſhes (as before have been 
ſhewed) are nn them. Ten, it 
hach that anchors been found in digging 
on the in the ſandy Kempinia of Brabant. 


over, 
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— mn yo 

as they are n Brabant and Ender, is, becauſe hog 

— beew in time long pot; pars of chadeprh. of 
Sen: and the parry id.of Brabant and Flay 

ders the flars ovſhore; and om the flats, and not is 

the depths ſuch kinde of hel-fih is naturally nouris 


to Rome, 
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courſ and order, 
wa flood could not ſo diſpoſe, phmly ſhew:th them 
to 
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$ witt down the Chanel rowards 
0 chen froth the Weſt unto the Eaſt : 5 this 
of the Netherlands affirming, that they 2 91 often a 
Sede from! Holland 6 dare were 
E lin 5 3. — va 


no 
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2 bed differen n Re t 90 11 
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warer- level, he" the Red Se 
rhen'the Mediter/aneun- Seb 7 e 
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o dry chat fe 
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it was left 128 — * 
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1 | 
as if it had fo beg thar the e of Land U 
Taue and Wahn de Dies might have been any 


act 4 eo win ing 


ess Woolf had made his kind natute unto man, 
1 no man, unleſ he were mad; would ev rt 
port of that race for t that 55 


ef the continent into any Illes: no more 


carry Foxes they be leſs damageable 
of our ——_— . of Wight. Bur our 
'F Bis aforcfaid, continuing ſince the flood ſaſtued 
3 | gre to the great continent, theſe wicked beafts 


_ Re two Kings 
tains, which weie Mc and M ici. * 
Zut now whether this breach of. this our bm, 
wete cauſed by ſome great Earth-quake, whereby the 
Sea firſt breaking chorow, might afterward by little and 
little enlarge her or whether it were cur 
hbour of man in regard of cemmodiry by that 
or whether the inhabitants of the one fide of the 
by eccaſion of war did cur it ; thereby to be 
and freed ſrom their Enemies, muſt needs remain alto- 
derber uncertain ; hut, that our Ile hath been continent 
eich France, and that fince the del hath here been 
ed: and although not out of t vricings of eld 
* authors ; 


a py + have learned trad icion. if ib 
2 — 7 hdd agil. In 


oy uid ortey ings belonging-x0 chit — N 


nanſt have been ſuch is ock 
ved abaur theſe pures, of had 
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N n Arrival of the Saxons out of Germany 
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Chriſtian Faith, poſſeſſed t t of the 
Country, called it England; and _—_ the 


£1 name of Saxons, came generally to be called 


y; 


70 E 1 liſmen. 
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CHAP. V. 


f | ä Have in the third Chapter ſpoken of the 
old Cuſtomes of our Saxon Anceſtors be- 
fore their comming into Brittain 3; and of 


© | 
$ —_ 
* 


es ſometime called Albion, I have ſpo- 


5 en in the laſt fore · going Chapter, and 
r I now come unto the comming of them out of 
into this moſt famous, and flouriſhing Ile. 


N ling Brute by Conquer ing the more ancient Inhahi- It is ſaid 
en, obtained the rule, and Domination over all 4/- that Brute 


ſeccc agen the moſt generall opinion) to 
n, w 


which after him the Conqueror thereof 5 Jonny Albion > 
0 
ich he dividing into three parts, did leave — 


wy unto the Kingly Government of his three fonnes, Yn- the creati- 


to Locrine who was the eldeſt, he left Loegria, now cal- 92 of * 
led England, Unto Albanact the ſecond ſony, he allot - World 


| is td Albania, now called Scotland: And unto Camber, the 


*hird ſonn he gave Cambria, now called Wales, But as 


, u this World there is nothing ſtable, nor no bon - . 
| -of any family ly chereunto aſſured, ſo theſe About 339 


Kingdomes did nor till remain unto the poſterity 7*7*? 
chis King Brute, and his Britains, for the — — bes 
FFrince Fergus, ſonne unto Ferquardus King of Ireland, fore the 

ming out of that Ile into the North part of Brittain, birth of 
niſhed che Brittifh inhabitants, and became the firſt Criſt. 
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oh of the Arrival © 


King in that Country, of the Scottiſh Nation, for. 4 | 


were the people which he brought with him out of 
land called. | 


» 
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The ye The Scdtriſh-men if originally they came out of * * 


ple of the \,., (as ſome of their own authors aftirme) and 


of Germa- tonicke verbe Stptan, wh 0 commerh our 


ntri- þ 
— — take the name of Scotts, or Scyttes, of the 9 Zo N 


. were yerbe to. ſpoot, en in all. likely-hood was it fro 
, chiefly © ole Herecfſomb ike on 
— of mark alſo to have been, ahd Tecking new 


footing, might paſle over to the Orcades, and coaſting down 
1 . — by the ſkore of Jre/and, crofſe over it * 


Now BiC- tabria: and from thence (in ſome time after) cath in | - 


caya. to Ireland, This I fay muſt be preſumed, if! 
the tale of Scota we accord unto ſuch authors, as 


bring them from Scithia into Spain, from whence ith ||. 


held they came in 8 n Scotland. 
Moreover the Pictes, à pepe got fo called of pus 


P iQtes not ting their bodies, as ſume have ſuppoſed, but mi- x 


ſo called 


accoumt a purt of Dey. 1 
Habit@rion 


of painting ſtaking their true name which was Phichtian that is wh 


their bo- fay fighters (for the ch. niuſt here be pronounced as 


and then ftanding in ſleed of s, to expreſſe the phirall 


number) comming firſt our of the German Scythia, 
dering upon Mare Balticum, where at this preſent 


the Dukedomes of Mecketburrengh, and Pomerania (h 


which parts ur neer there-abour, che Scorriſh x 
cording to the opinion of ſome writers, as is aforefai 


are alſo id to have come) and getting foot in E 19 


did laſtly eneroach unto themſe — he tween 
Loegria, and Albania, by tleecing from each of theſe ti 
Countries a part, that is to ſay, a patt ſrom Englad 


and a part from Scotlandz as Galloway from the one, and} 


Weftmerland ſrom the other. . 
Loegria, But the Brittiſh people that as yet poſſeſſed Logr 
afterward did not there for all this enjoy their ancient free 
called for that Julius Ceſar with his Romans having inv 
England. and ſubdued them, made them tributary to the R 
Empire, under which they continued rhe ſpace 
moſt five hundred years, during which time the 
governed by their own tributary Kings, or b 
Licutenants as the Roman Emęerors appointed "on 
them, yeelding thus unro the Romans à confſitaing 
ſubjection, and from them again receiving protet 
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ome. z 
here they made the A ie, in that they had drawn 
"gear troops of their beſt men of arms for their aid and 
ice out of Brittain into other parts; and weakned 
* they alſo were, becauſe that great multi tudes had been 
conſumed by Peſtilence. us notwithſtanding the 
" moſt grievous complaints made unto the Romans by the 
, int to be by them aſſiſted, they were now of them 
nter ly neglected, and leit uuto their own weakeſt abi- 
bers under Nn Ct, the fiſt of al che Arg 
1 une ws Ceſar, oman 
| 3 now ceaſed and took an end under the Eni- 
; Valentinianthe third and laſt of chat name. 
The Brittains being thus abandoned, elected Vortiger David 
whe their King, who having loſt as ſomeScoriſh writers amber: 
Port twenty thouſand men with Gurellus their Cap- 
Mn in a battel againſt the Scots and Pictes, who there- 
3 | 8 loſt but about four thouſand, was refolved to have 
be into Cambria, but being by his Councel and No- 
ty diſwaded, he with their ad vice did ſend over for 
e ecour into Germany unto the Sant; then the moſt 
dad -Rnowned and warlike people of all the Germans. His Nine 
veſt they condeſcended unto, and Hingifhis and thouſand 
. , two brethren, and moſt valiant Saxon Princes, Saxons 
che conduct of theſe forces over into Britain in firſt come 
zee great and long ſhips, then called keeles;z to the — 
eber of nine thouſand wen. And becauſe-theſe Fick po- 
geble Gentlemen were the 2 bringers and con- marius 
dockers of the Anceſtors of Engliſhmen into Brittain, 
n whence unto their Poſterity the poſſcſſion of the 
ountry hath enſued, I thought ſit here in porttaiture 
ſer de teſbartivel, cherowinial wo ſhe w the 
er of the Appurel which they wore, che $ 


n en ey Gisa _ the Banner or \ neſt by 
| me * efpted in Heid. 5 L oa, 
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und in the ſecond car 
And albeit yenerab Bede wr 
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rend 429- Marcianus raigned: with Valentinian, in 
EN I time he faith the Saxons were ſent for by King 

ef into Britain, yet ſaith he not that they arrived 
in the ſaid 429. year, but in the time of * 
Falentinian which continued ae er chains fa 
ud che practiſe (5 is thought of Maximinizs he 


1 We the way it may pleaſe the Reader to note, ; 
the coming of the-Sxcons into Britain, that the Britain & 
abs of whom in ſome of the foregoing Chapters F 
ſpoken.) being alſo a people — —_— X — — 1 
5 Saxons, an jn ef- 
| 1 them, did —— arambnd ours 
elected King, enter into the Country 


— — and be- 


io "France, For in the raig 
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And here f cot but wonder at Occa Scarlenfis, of lenfis. 


a 
. 0. iftle credit 1 have ſpoken in the ſecond 
the — - 3 telleth us firſt yo brethren called 
©” Far and Horſus, the ſons, as ſaith he, of Udulghe 
en, Duke of Fri:fland, and that Hingiffus, who was 
he dye years elder then his 3 
=. 3 in 
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tain 1 with maay Liſhmen 


» then 
(though, ry 200, years before Occa) 
or them before, hy any other Author we me! 12270 
but he findeth aut a ſecond HMingiſtus, and a ſec 
ſus, to te vengę the daaths of the Nl 
in both his re — qui belee ved ali 
— e Prince of the chieſeſt b 
ho gs and nodility 


of whenc 
was. 


now Duhe of: Erap/wick (a, 4 
who ſo bore the white . in a red 1 

bears the white horſe for his creaſt; having | 
chiefcoar.of his arms, the N] O Leopards , =] 
Richard Cordelzon King of Kogland was 2 unto 
Anceſtar Henry the Lien, Duke of Sexon, who 

ried with Matbilda the jd King s iter, . . — A 

peror Frederick Barbaveſ apt 


and titles of honor, 1 had been ber of the = 


” - of the Engliſh Saxons in Britain, 97 
Are of Sqvoy, who is lincally deſcended from the an- The Duke 
Princes of the chief houſe of Sawny, by Prince of Savoy 
rat who came out of Saxony into Sevyy in the year of Giccnded 
ar Lord 958. and was the third fon of Hugh Duke — 1 
'Sexony, which Hugh was brother unto the Emperor 
the third, doch yet bear for one of his coats, the 
leaping whire horſe in a red field. 
ind very likely it is that this arms was in ancient 
ve of paganiſm , eſpeciall choſen in regard of ſome 
ne excellency beleeved to be in this Beait, for the 
Germans, as ſaith Tacitus, had a certain opinion, that 
ire horſe never having been bridled, or any way 
"ed, bur taken out of the woods, and pur to draw a 
© fred Chariot, the Prieſt or Prince following it; did 
re 8 by the neyings thereof, foreretchings to come. 
s — cheke Arms their names of. Hingiſtus and Horſus 
alſo alude, being in cheir language Hengf, and 
| and Synonuma, that is, both fignifying one thing, 
| of To wir, a hozſe. A enge, properly in the teutonic 
rend berſe : a bozfe, being anciently therein, and , Henaſt 
ger with us, the general name of chat kinde of Beaſt. or Hingſt 
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If fome will ay, that in Germany a Hotte, is called a is a frou'd 
d 8 Nos, and in the Netherlands a Pert, I anſwer it is true, Horſe. 
" hor it was anciently in the Netherlands alſo called a 
1 and ſometimes Oꝛſe, and at this day a Litter is in 
" the Netherlands called an Dzsbare, which being written 
2 to out Engliſh orthography,is a org atom, 
nich were if we ſo uſed it. a name more ſit, and intelli- 
ple in our tongue then a Hſlitter. 
* The ancient Pagan Germans , eſpecially the noble 
wen, as both Crantzius and other writers teſtifie, did Crantzius, 
ſometimes take the name of beaſt; as one would be 
a Lion, another a Bear, another a Woolf; and 
ſo in like manner had theſe two afore-named Princes 
"their denominations. Very probable ir is, that theſe 
o Saxon leaders with their forces, which were of 
1 .M ia, Friefland,and Holland, did (as the Chronicles chro Brit 
of Holland affirm) ſer ſortii from thence, and fo fayld 
2 over into Britain, for as I have ſaid in the third chap- ? 
wdr, the inhabitants of theſe'Provinces were all ſome- 
ume generally called by the name of Saxons. 
& us, and his brother with their Forces being 
>, orived in the Iſle of Thattet in Kent in the year of our 
1 1 4 Lord 
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Lord beſore ſpecified, and in the ſecond of the raig 
of King Vortiger, as before hath alſs been ſaid ; wa” 


unto the ſaid King greatly welcom, and marching & © 


gainſt his Nothern Enemics, the Scottiſh and the Pie 


valiantly encountred them in battail, and overthrew 
them, whereby they gained unto themſel ves moſt great 
honor and repuration Hereupon Hingiſtus defired 
King Vortiger, ſo much ground as with the skin of 4 
Bull he could compaſs about, which having obtained, 
he did cut out a large Buls Hide into very ſmal Thongs 
leaving them till faſt the one unto the other and 
having by this means brought the whole skin as it were 
into one Thong of a great length, he laid it in c | 

on the ground, and ſo accordingly laid the foundation 
of a Caſtle, which he finiſhed and called Thorg-Caffle, 
ſituared neer unto Sydingborn in Kent; in which Caſtle 
he aſterward ſeaſted King Vortiger, as anon Iwill declare, 
This Caftle thus builded, Hingiſtus ſent home word into 


his Country of Saxony, as well of the good ſucceſs he" » 


had had againſt King Vortigers enemies, as of the good: 


ne ſs and fertillity of the ſoyle, and the lack of warlike F- 


courage in the Britains. Whereupon a greater »Navy 
and number of men was ſent over our of Saxony unto 
him, and theſe confiſted of rhe three principal ſorts of 
Saxon people, to wir, of thoſe that without diſtinction 
bare the name of Saxons, Of thoſe that were particu- 
larly called the Engliſh. And of thoſe that were calle 
the Uites. | 
The name cf Saxons was notwithſtanding general to 
all, and thereof in the firſt a * have erg ſpo- 
ken, bur of the name of Engliſh, and whence it ſhould 
be derived, I will here firſt begin to ſpeak, From 
whence then this may have proceeded, the conjettures 
have been divers, albeit, few or none do carry likely- 
hood of truth. a ; 
It ſhould ſeem by the words of venerable Bede, that 
they were called Engliſh after their Country called Eng- 
land (wherein they inhabited long before they came 
into Britain) the which is thought to have ſtood in 


the middeſt, between the Vites and the Saxons 3 and 


oO 


Mr. Cambden, out of one Ethelwerdus,an ancient Author 
findeth reaſon to be of opinion that this Country in- 
deed was the very old England. And that there is ſuch a; 


* 


County 


* | e r by 
of the Engliſh Saxons in Britain. oF 
0 aerey as was called England, and that ce ever” 
x & ch name was impoſed upon any part of Britain, ve. 
ee before is ſhowed, doch alſs ine, 
Pictey, ind fun r writers, 25 namely Crantgiur, h -. 
threw © - plainly callerh it Anglia, that is to lay, nd. eg: 
greax # wasin time long paſt, the ancient hapirarion'of ere — 
"Saxons, from whence by the Danes they were expulied; nd of the 


on. It lyeth between Ivitland and Holſatia, or to diſtin- ter. 
guiſh the bounds thereof more particularly , between 
lensbourg and the flood Sh , whereon Town of 


Rentzovius, the Saxons went, that paſſed over the Seu, us in his 
. unto the aid ot the Britains, ſo naming them by the ge- period of 
neral name of Saxons, though otherwike they were cal- Empires. 
led Engliſh, and of ſome Engliſh Saxons. | 
But now whence this name of England, and conſe.',, * 
quently of Engliſh ſhould come, is to be conſidered. name of 
: by: Gero Gramaticus- will needs have it to have had that England. 
| name of one Angal, who he ſaith was brother unto Dan 
rlike che firſt King of. Denmark, but Albertus Crantzius being 
lavy & offended at his folly , tels him, that England had the ” 
unto name of Britain many hundred years after this Angut 
s of Y was dead. Marry if Saxo meant it of the firſt or old Eng- 
tron land, here before ſpoken of, and not of this preſent Coun- 
icu- uy of England, he is the more excuſeable, hut ir therefore 
followeth not that it is true, for other reaſons that do 
withſtand it. Very apparent it is, that many Countries 
| to bave aptly taken their names from the very nature of 
po- their ſoyle, or from the manner of their ſituation, 
ad - whereof I could ſhew ſundry examples ; and moſt 


om manifeſt ir is, that in the ancient Teutonick as well as in 
nes the modern, either high or low, the word Eng, fig- 
y- © vifiech narrow or ſtrair, and ſometimes a nook, an if 2 


man at this preſent ſhould, ask any Dutchman in ſome 


hat Language beſides his on, that he underſtanderh 3 

e. © how he would in his own Lang call a narrow 

me Country or Region, he would ſtraight wales anſwer, 

in and ſay, Engeland or England: Not unfitly then England 
nd old England by the little or narrow fituation t + what the 
or in a very nook of land bordering upon Mare Balticum, name lige 
baue had at the firſt in the ancient Teutonick, Language fein. 


* that denomination. And nor onely this old "England 
7 4 wh - of 


* 


- Sleſwike is ſituated : And from this place faith Henricus Rantrovil- 


and ever ſince hath it remained in the Daniſh poſſeſſi- firſt chap», , 


"+ 


King 
bert 
caufed 
our _ 
Alled 


Angland. 


Munſtere - 
us libro 
rertio, 


Hil- vi res 
otherwiſe 
called 
Switſcrs. 


Vites and 
Luires all 
one. 


whereof we ſpeak 


: 2 p 4 Froval 1 n 
but our preſent Country of 
| o tO a narrowneſi or h 5 
$ North, and towards the Weit, doth not 
; from this reaſon 3 though perhaps another rea- 


160 


ſon might alſo move Ping _— to cauſe ir to be called 
England, whereof | occaſion ro ſpeak more 


afterward. It was anciently written Engaland, and 
a Englaland, and now both in big and low 
Dare 2 is commonly written my ad, and thus 
much about the name thereof ſhall here ſuffice. 

Now as touching the third fort of Saxon People 
which were called the Uiteg.Some will have them cal- 
led Juites, and nor Uites, and others will have them 
called Geates, or rather Gothes, but wich theſe latter 
I mean got to meddle, for that they overſhoor the 
mark too far; and ſo will never hit it. Venerahle Bede 
calleth them plainly Uites, and noterh che Iſle of 
Wight, which yet retaineth that name of chem, to have 


been beſides other places of the Continent, their habi - 


tation. N er ſome of theſe Uſtes, as Sebaſtien 
Mun ſter eth, went and inhabited among the 
Mountains 42 divide Germany from Italy. And theſe 
by this occaſion (as plainly it ſeemeth) were called 


che il · bite g for 3 mountain which now ip the Teu- 


ronick is called a Betgbe, was hejerofore called a Hil, 
as alſo a Dun, and ye yet from thente retain the name 
8 565 in our 1855 7 and to the Country of the 
{(-vites, che Latiniſts giying a hae drawn from the 
Teutonick found, have made it Helygtia, and the Ger- 
man name of Hulkſers, that is to lay, the Vitſes or Viiſ y 
(for r in the end of a word, doth in the high Putch di- 
vers times expreſ the plural Re as 5 doth with us) 
doth alſo hereugto concur. The {being ſet before the v 
of double , js ofen in the Teuronick uſed for the abre- 
viation of chear ole the, as s winger for the winter, aud 


ſundry the lhe. I ** reaſon to he of opinion that 
is 4 


Juices and Ui one, and ſo no man deceived 
in raking of any of both to he right, for the v being 
ere taken a5 a yowel,& nor as a conſonant, it is v-ites, 
and ſo by prapanncjation cafily brought to be all one 
in ſound with Auites,jf the i a he ſounded as in the Teu. 
ronick it is, Which indeed js the more natural aud z 
found thereof, that is,as we Engliſhmen would % 
if che true writing were with u. 
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the King took ſo great liking, that he 
8 ae 8 9g, 


+ ſhe came forth of 
e, with a.cup of gold filled wich Wine, in her 
nd, and making in very ſcemly manner a low reve» 
rence upto the King, (aid with a pleaſing grace & coun- 
S: waes beai blafowd wann, 
Epning, which is, i y expounded according what ir 
0 our preſent. ip« oe bealth, Lozd Ying, for rightly 
u was is our. verh of the Wü tenſo. or pre- 
terperſect tenſe ſignifying habe bin, ſo was being the 
ſame verb in the imparative mood, and row pronounced 
war, is as much to — grow, be or becomezand was- 
heal by corruption of pronounciation afterwards. be- 
came to be Ma ſſail. The King notwithſtanding what ſhe 
ſaid, demanded it of his Chamberlain, who was his In- 
terptetet, and when he kacw what it waz,he asked him, 
how he might again anſwer her in her own language, 
Whereof being informed he ſaid unto her, Dzinc beal, 
that is ro ſay, Dzink.bealth, Of che beauty of this Lady, 
— excee- 
y.ingmoured with her, and deſired to have her in 
marriage, which Minigſtus agreed unto, upon conditi- 


on, chat the Ki d give unco him the whole 
1 2 of n condeſcended, 


3 and divarci 
' 2 with the Saxon Lady Romena Hin- 


ng himſelf; fram his former married wife, 


| iſtus having thus by che Kings 
— Keat (ich before that time, with w:dt more” 
King of annexed unto it, had been divided into four 
kingdoms) hemale it now one entire Kingdom, by 
taking upon himſelf che name and title of ing t 


Acccond Aud being now placed in his own Realm, which he 
Capply of meant to keep and defend; ſent over into Germany for 
Saxon for- more Saxon forces to be employed: in the North parts, 
ces. agaiaſt the aforenamed enemies of the Britains, which 
accordingly were brought over, to the number, as ſome 
write, of 3000. men, under the leading of Occa and B. 
buſa, neer kinſmen unto King Hingiftus, and theſe bot 
in ſervice in the field, and in Garriſon in the holds, 
were imployed as is aforeſaid. C 
The begin. The Britains in the mean time, ſecing King Vortiger 
ning of the not onely for the love of Rowena (4 Pagan Woman) to 


breach be- have lefr his lawful and Chriftian wife,bur to be alroge- 


rween the ther addicted unto her Narion, and not only to have gi- 
Bcirains 


and the 
$axons. 


but to have added unto that Kingdom, thoſe parts that 
we no call Middleſex, Eſſex, and Suffolk 


leſs hatred unto the Saxons, which the Saxons already 
perceiving, and finding ou their parts ſome cauſes of 
complaint, as the want of due payment, notwirhſtan- 
ding the great ſervices they had done them, the lack of 


neceſſary proviſion due unto them, and the like; the fire” F 


of hatred deeply kind led on either fide, & from love & 
friendſhip they 2 into mortal hate and enmity. And 
King Hingiſtus being a Pagan, and nor accquainred 
wich the preceprs of Chriſtianiry, perhaps was glald 10 
have occaſion by this breach to ger from them what 
he could. Though yer at the firſt by raking the Kings 
part, . help to chaſtiſe his people, as his diſobeqient 
ubjects. 


made Rebels againſt cheir wills, ſought eftſoons to be 
the Subjects of a better King, and depoſed their King 


their wils⸗ 


King Vor- Vortiger, elected Vortimer his eldeft fon unto his Fa- 


tiger de- rhers dignity. King Vortimer no ſooner advanced 
2 and the Crown, and dignity of his Father, began 
Vorti 


mer 


to 


ven unto King Hingiftus, the free poſſeſſion of all Kent, 


„there grewin . 
the Britains a great averſion from their King, and no 


The Britains hereupon ſeeing themſclves thus to be 


n open 
hoſtillity againſt che Saxons, and befide ſundry'skirmi- 
ſhes, had with them four battails or foughten * P 
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pife obraiged all 1 
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back again into Saxony, yet ſhould it ſeem by ot 
that he did; and Jobn Dowza in his verſes in praiſe of more for- 
* Leyden in Holland, faith, that Hingiſtus is thought at ſuch ces. 
time as he returned victorieus (as he tells us) out of 
.* Britain, did lay the foundation of the Gaſile of that 
Town,which carrieth no likely-hood of truth, for that 


— 
: * 
=. 


giftus 
thirty four 
years. 


be ws lein in battefl, others chat he wu 


cn. Ann 


three hundred, of them ſkin, as 
th, others make the number 
and ſæy, thet che Saxons had each of them a 
— (a kind of erooked kniſe) cloſely in his rand 


in che firſt — — 2 e ann p br 
in ra 
deu ee b e Mew the Br 

Some yvers before the comag of the the Saxons inte 
Briedin, a like meeting hzpned in Germay, between the 


II 
t or ce of t oringers, 

all deen dees Naa, if they had not before hand pd 
thereby made Mr warty, good with the Tinrligen, 
t Par with t wo 

t 1 have em — ay 

— it ſhould ſeem, apr be" 

Faded ge e hom wpoh ſuſpiton of ſi nie practi 
by the Britains, come thus "wars 

— 6f Weapons, wherewith bein aa drink, and 
—＋ IJbarrel, c tted this act. An 
act Much ulbeit ir may be for a leſs 2 among 
ſuch as were Naguns, then had they been Chriftians, yet 
not in — —— allowed, nor by any ro be excuſed, un- 


1 
dean upon this maſſacre of his Brittiſh 
ſeized upon, and derained Priſoner ; 
eee th fibercy, was fain ro confirm unto 
Miner his former donation of Kent and rhe 
Provinces 3 und to add unto: to the 
the ad Saxons — 4 


nere ſe bf th. 
N D beit he beuts che name of 
— — his Dominion five of the 
Co untl fix in all, And when he Had raig 


— — rr wars . troubles 
* thirty is, he dy 
a5 teh Mer em,. — chat write he &ycd | 
olent death, do mach differ 

each dyerroweth the others erttfir ; 


. 
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others thar he w- burnt. But the report of 
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ig Forge ater the accord made berwety hits, ani 


toun miſerable end 3 for the Caſtle being ſer 
Mm 


e on King 


Next 
Artbar, Whoſe raign endured twenty and fx 
Vu Then Conflantine, whoriigned three years, 
K 
Fertipemm, four years. 
Melgo, five years. 


Cadwaltetar, thiee years. 
Phelps reigus of all theſe eleven Raga whith to 
gether in number amonticeth unto 197 
tolay, r e 
end urke yur four 
t che year of our Lord 685. — in 
vans more of the Saum, 
— 
„ the King 
Kent 
That which next after, was the of 
nin — 
The'third of the n Engliſh; 


of rhe 
The 12 
The fixth of the Northurnbers. 


The feyenth, which laſt of all rook beginning was 
chat of the Mercians. 


Thus the Saxons, who at the firſt FI 


ee 
2 Cuſtle, wherein he dfterwa 


— 
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aid of the Britains, became about two hundred yeers i 
after to be the Poſſeſſors, and ſharers of this beſt x R 
of the whole Iſle of Britain among themſelves. + 
as their language was altogether different from that f ® 
Name of the Britains, ſo left they very few Cities, Towns, vi. 
all places Jages, Paſſages, Rivers, Woods, Fields, Hills, or Dale 
— —1 chat they gave not new names unto: Such as in their 
dye own language were intelligible, and either given by 
Saxous. Treaſon of the ſituation or nature of the place, or after” 
ſome place in ſome ſort like unto it in Germany, from 
whence they came; As the name of Oxford or Oxenford 
on the River of Thames, after the Town of like name 
in Germany, ſituated on the River Oder; Our Hereford" 
neer unto Wales, after Herverd in Weſtphalia,and ſo in like” 
manner way be ſaid of Stratford, Swinford, Bradferd, Nor- 
den, Newarke, Bentham, Oxenbridge, Buchurſt, Sconethory,” 

Holt, Mansfield, Swinefield, Davantry, Hamſteed, Radcli 
Roſendale, and a great number more of places in or” 
Country, that yet retain the name of places in Germany 
and the Netherlands, (albeit the ancient orchography * 
may in ſome of them be little varied )as here tobe rec · 
koned up would be redious, * 
As touching the name of our moſt ancient, chief and 
famous City, it could ne'r of Luvg-cown rake the 
name of London, becauſe it had never anciently the 
name of Luds· town, neither could ir, for that Town 
is not a Britiſh, but a Saxon word, but if it took 1 
. appcllation aftet King Lud, ir muſt then have been ca- 
| led Ceer-lud, and not Kubs-town : but conſidering of * 
how little credit che relations of Geffery of Monmouth | 
are, who from Lad doth derive it, it may rather be 
v thought, that he hath imagined this name to have come 
from King Lud, becauſe of ſome neerneſs of found; for 
þ our Saxon Anceſtors having divers ages before Geffery © 
| was born, called it by the name of London; he not 
| knowing from whence it came, might ſtraight imagine 
| it to have come from Lud, and therefore ought, to be 
| Caer-Lud, or Luds Town, as after him others called it, 
1 . and ſome alſo of the name of Lenden, in Britiſh ſound 
4 „ made it L'hundain, hoth appellations as I am perſwaded, © 

+ © ** theing of the Britains firſt 


- 


err eres gere serer rer 


7 
4 
Yb taken up, anch uſed after the 
„ „ Saexomr had given it the name of London. „ 
| 2 7 But here I cannot a little marvel, how Tacitus (or 
* . an 

— — : 


* 
* 


— 
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' of the Enghiſk Savent in Britain, 109 
ay ſuch ancient writers) ſhould call it by che name of 
Funn (chat having been as it ſhould the La- 
eme thereof ſince it hath been called Landen) 

"I which appellation he would never have from the an- 
les, Y Britains, ſeeing they never ſo called it: ulli Ca- 

-” Y {@ſcemed not to know of the name Londinum, bur na- 
_ City of the Trinobants, and 4 marvel it is, that 

be the time of Ceſar and Tacitus it ſhould ame 
beer the new name of Loadinum no man can tell how. 

DNN 

1 „Ian loch, for that it may venture 

e of ſome difallowed, and fo omitting ir, Iwill leave 

-the Reader to note that the raign of King Lud, from 

dom ſome will needs derive the name of London, was 

before Julirs Ceſar came into Britain, and nor after, for 

entred Britain in the time of Caſſibelan, who 

was brother unto Lud, and ſucceeded next after him, 

'' ad in all likelybood, if Lud had given it aſter himſelf 

the new name of care. lud or as ſome more fondly have 

— Luds-town, Julius Caſar, ho came thither 

'Þſoon after his death could nor have been fo utterly 

_ the new naming of that City, but have 
; it as well as ſome wricers as came afrer him. 

Evident it is, that our Sexon Anceſtors called it + tb 
Lunden (in progounciation ſounded Londen ) ſome- name of 
times adding thereunto the ordinary termination Londen, | 
15 __- hey gave to all well ſenced Cities, or rather 
th ss had Forts or Caſtles annexed unto them, by 
calling it Lundenbirig, and Lunden-ceafer; that is , 
uſer our latter pronounciation Loudonburp, or London- 
cer. This name of Lunden, fince varied into London, 
they gave it in 1 — of the — Fa- 
mous Metropolitane City Lunden, in Sceneiand or 
. — of greateſt traffick of all che Eaſt 
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Habe ſo to hive been eile of King 
= infer che name of che City; 1 
never of Lud be called Ludgate, becauſe 
Ryiriſh word, and had it taken name of 
That Lud--have been Ludporth, and- not Ludgate : but — 
gate was it that all the gates of London, yea, and all . 7 
ar Ki and lanes of the City having Engliſh names, Lage 
© onely muſt remain Eritiſh, or the one half of it, 0! | 
Lud gate, as before hath been ſaid, being || 
This — can have proceeded of no other ca 
of the lack of heed chat men have taken unto c 
cient Language, and Geffery of Monmouth or ſome © 
as unſure in his reports as he, by hearing onely of 
name of. Ludgate might eaſily fall inro a dream or 
nation chat ir muſt needs have had the name of By 
Lud. There is no doubt but that our Saxon Anc | 
(as I have faid) ＋ > k all the names — the © 2 
ates about London, did alſo change this, and © i 8 
udgate, otherwiſe alſo written Leod-geat, Lud 1 
Leod is al oneʒand in our ancient language folk or pe 
and fo is Ludgate, as much to ſay, as porta populi· The 4 
or of the people, and i a man do obſerve it, 7 
ſhall find, chat of all the gates of rhe City, the g 4 
paſſage of the people is thorow this gate, and yet mullitY | 
1 have been much more in time paſt before al. . 
was builded,which as Mr. ubn Stow ſaith, was firſt 
ded about the raign of King Henry the ſecond : 
therefore the name of Leod-gare was aptly given ing 
ſpect of the great concourſe of the people row it. 
ww ® TheCiry of Tork, which the ancient —_ calledy 
Yorks why caer-efroc, our Anceſtors called Evertopt end S 
wpc, which by vulgar abreviation might come . 
bottr or doit, and ſo laſtly Tork. Gvet or Gber, 1 
our ancient lan N wilde bore (thong this lat 
name be Engli r | 


” 


may be that it had of our Anceſtors this laric 
being the refuge or retreat from the wild bores, waa 
hererofore may have been in the Forreſt of G 
which is within a mile of that n — | wn] | 
it is,* for that there remains yet a roll 

which is paid for cattel at Bowdumbar, 4 0 

fo called, & was ap! ge the 42535 


chat conducted men like to ſave hem from 


of the Enghſs Saxon in Britain, 109 
2 thiscruel beaſt) ow the fid Forreſt, To | 
Tin like fort the t of our 
is of the other Ciries and Towns, | 
of the 8 here colon 2 dis 
on · But in that the H the aid (as is 
Jof the Britains [I Ires poſ- 
1 wk rs of the beſt part ot Britain(whereof the 
I the former appellations have enſued) is 2 a thing 
Altogether ſo ſtrange, if we conſider the ſundry exams» 
Nes of the like in other Countries, where ſtrangers ha- 
ag been by the inhabitants called in to be their hel- 
have afterwards become to be their maſters, 
he Autunians and Sequanians inhabitants of Laas 2 
of che Gaules, being at war together, for 
1 favoured the Autunians, by wh 1 — ſed inha- 
the Scquanians did ſeek for aid of 
"Germany, who aſſiſting them, ey better hand themſelves 
the Autunians, — Ariovi bebe ee 222 1. 4 hey warers 
ians, in reſpect of his on, to be but feeble, of their 
himſelf, in —— of his trayails, poſſeſſor of Country- 
beſt territories they had. The Autunians being on 
other ſide grieved, that their enemies by means of 
new friends had 12 againſt them; required 
lof the Rowans, and obrained the affiſtance of 
, who when he ived both the one and the o- 
x ther, through their divifons to incline to ruin; in fine, 
10 onely made them, but all the reſt of the Gaules tri- 
-dacaries to the le of Rome. ' 
+. Moreover Baldwin ſirgamed the Leaper, 
1 left for his heir and ſucceſſor another B 2 
his nephew, and ſon unto Sybilla his ſiſter, by her 
5 s ES — RS 
of whom for that he was y t 
The aforeſaid 
adage ny his Pu- 
but Guy of Lu 


| whole 
— 12 rave nd cot 0 
recovered. 


King E- 
theldert 
dhe firſt 
chriſtned 
Engl'(h 


Fug. 
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A like third example, I will here ſer down, and g [ 
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return to my former matter. The Grecians being in 


2 one ſort willing to ad vance their | 
perial Crown John e. and the orher fot 
n P his ſon in law, bur the ſon finding iu 
ſelf of leaſt ability, ſent for aid unto Orean, at chat ting 
King of rhe Turks, who with his forces ag over x 
Neleſpont fo prevailed, that he indeed made him Emes. 
ror; but by this means himſelf and his Turks firſt be 
gan to get a taſte of the ſw*ernels of Europe, which | 
re that time they never knew, and for his firſt foot. 
ing therein he himſelf the ſure poſſeſſor of the 
City of Galli , and afrer his death, Amurate his fuc- 
took Philippolis,and Andrinopolis,and never ceak 
until he had gotten that whole Empire, and chaſed o 
Pallevlogus whom his Predeceſſor had inſtalled 3 bu 
now to return to our matrer. 

Unto Hingiftus in the Kingdom of Kent, ſucceeded 
(as þefpre hath been ſaĩd) his ſon Oeſc. To Oeſc, his ſon 
Occa, To Occa, his fon Ermiric; and to Ermiric, his fon 
Etbelberr. 

This King more bleſſed then all his Predeceſſors, was 
the firſt of all the Kings of our Saxon Anceſtors, that 
ever received the Chriftian Faith; the which Faith he 
right happily received, about a hundred and fifty years 
after the-atrival of Hingiſtus firſt King of Kent, outof 
Saxony into Britain. fe was married unto the Lady 
Bertha, the daughter (as I take it) of Clotharins the 
firſt of char name King of Fraice, 2nd not of Cherebert 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, for that as the French Chronic 
report, Cherebert raigned but a ſhore ſpace, dyed wid: 
out iſſue. This Queen being a Chriſtian, as were her 

rents; he permitted unto her the free uſe of her 


Vertuous Biſhop Laidbeqjd, about her, as alſo her Chri- 
y whoſe good era he could not 
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cenſu- | 
ing favour, which of Almighty God he ſoon alter fe- | 
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are wont to be among Chriſtians ) ſtanding 
Here in che Market; a certain reverend Religious Fa 
her named Gregory, being a man, as wi Venera- 
WIS, of rhe greateſt verture , and learning of his 
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f commintz thicher, and beholding chem to be of 
| anger pl * 

. 1 7. and whuce, with yellow - 
. demanding of the merchant that had them to 
_ were, which being old him, he a3 
do iſtened, it was red that they 
d our: | whereat ferching a he ſaid 3 alas, 
K LN 

t countenances in his , 
__ 1 —— inwardly carry ſuch 
> foule ſbulz. Demanding by what name this people 
is n vere called, anſwer == gd big, chat they were 
called s, of ra if ir were pronounc 
Ms * themſel ves Engeliſce, that is 
tat 0 _ 1 T_T fer 
game to alude unto the name in Latin, 
verily not without cauſe are they A they 
have faces like Angels, and meet it were that ſuch men 
and irs with the Angels in 
Heaven ; then demanded he the name of the Provi 
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Of the Arrival | 
oting himfelf to be one) 
rien underrake the j 
to allow thereof. 
Greg do report, 
gt. Grego- he obtained of the Pope this his pious deſire, and 
_ on he departed from Rome and was three dayes onward og 
es ON Youu Journey towards Britain, aud the people of Rome, 
journey to When they had gotten. knowledge thereof, were > · 
trowful, and went unto the Pope, and ing 
net declated how great a loſs and detri- 
4 he unto the whole Ci 
geg a perſon 3 an 
1 58 Reverend Father wb be ſent aß. 


on e him to the 
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e, was in effect all one, with the ancient lan anguage 
the Engliſhmen, which my at that time did 
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make maniſeſt, that the true, and ancient 
mchmen, which was at time yer 


Fo the Eaght Saen i, Britain 


With t 


Being in the aforeſaid Iſle arrived , they ſent unto ones. 
King E thelbert, to let him underſtand both that ey 
were come from Rome, and that they had brought 

them ſuch Doctrine, as ſhould being the receivers, and 
followers thereof to enjoy an ever Kingdom in 
heaven with the true and living God. King upon 
this meſſage commanded that they ſhould ſtay in the 
laid Iſle, owe Yar things miniſtred unto 
them, until they ould further unde his — 

came into 


Soon after the Ki Iſle in perſon;and for 
that he f if chey they were skilful in ſorcery, they 
might per deceive his view within houſe ; he 
—.— ſit 1 them audience in the open _ 
And becauſe this act and meſſage i th ſo 
Re Gig of the fai of Chri — 
= —4 never _— 4 in him, — 
— unbaptiſed Pagans , alrogerher ignorant of 
the true God, ſerving and — unto their Idols 
Thoz, Moden, Friga, and the like, I have here accor- 


ding as Bede ſets it down, thought good by portrature 

more lively to deliver the thereof unto the 

view of the Reader. 
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The manner of the firſt bringing ing and 
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— Theſe religious Fathers not armed with the if Go 


the Devil, but Nrengthned with the power of | 
carrying before them in a place of a Banner, a eroſ F_ 
filyer, and the Image of our Saviour painted in a _ 
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— Seen King bf 185 ſt· Saxons ; Kinigilds, King of ** Wi 
wen ho Saxons z Peda, King of the Mescians, and Eibe 
* ians, King of the outh- Saxons, wherein God ſo wr 
that in the ſpace of not much above 60. yeers after 
cConverſſon of King Etheſbert, all theſe were conv 
The be in rom d in and Idolatry unto the belief and 
. owe Lo Jeſus Chriſt, and the Chriſtian Faith 
our ot ublik elyp preached in all their dominions. Churc 
71 200 Monaſteries were erected to the hrs. 
4 ; tliey builded Colicdges and Schools for the 
2. 8e learning. And in ſubſcribing their c to 
oy * impor tapt writing (which containing ſom de 
—.— in * com wh U belike to be kept the 
rhime. 25 names of à number of 922520 
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The Country was ei 
by abreviation England, a name which 2rdeth 
unto two fignifications 3 for fiſt it — ave. f * 
by reaſon of the Engliſh people, whoſe Land it n 
= And ſecondly, in d of che form or faſhion” 
— for that it groweth unto a narrowneſs þ 


ds the North, and towards the Weſt: the 
Page 134. of "the firſt, ot old England, whereof before I have 
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th F pl 


having riſen r 1 


— and reaſon of the ſtrai 
thereof. 


And whereas Cornelia Killian noteth to h 
Angled wer forte called Soreats Trenfaren 
was « Tr 
Tandne- name in all likelyhood may have been given it hy 
rina. forraign Writers, at ſuch time as it was divided 
ſeven cms , before it had the general name 
Talat In which time — that the w 
was poſſeſſed by Saxons : Forraign Writers, could gi 
ir no name in general more apt, then by calling it by 
the name of Saxonia Tranſmerina, Ita om—_— 
Mee 
Novs Sax- Cail it y a general ir 
onla. Gs In, becauſe I finde in ſome of aur oh. 4 
ters 3 that they called the Country from whenct 


their. Sexo Anceſtors came into Britain „ by the. 


name of Old Saxony, Which name t 
grelc, | but to make a diſtinction on * 


The Noble King Egbert, I "7 hath _ faid 6. 


ven unto qur Count the goods 
Names of and nightly renowne — fed, did afrerward 
Shire why vide it i ires, har in as we now would ay, i 
do given, ſeveral parts, giving them ſuch ſeveral 
as in eſſect they yer among ws do retain.Some by te 
of their firuation, as Kent, for that it is as it 


nook of the Country; a nook or corner being in gf, 


ancient language called a kant or cantel : 
thereof, yer b he 


this name 


which that Shire i 1 600 to have had in che time of de 


Britains, the change thereof was- the leſs 
Some he called according to the Inhabicanrs, 


So woes woods wY 601 


: y like extravagant and out-worn names, 
1 that any of thoſe names do 
long to the preſent inhabitants, or choſe from whom 
they are deſcended, but onely to ſuch people as lived 
Here in the tinge of the Britains and Romiens, before 
our Engliſh Saxon Anceftors came there to in- 

* | | 


And whereas nerwithſtanding the aforeſaid 
e of demonſtration made by King Egbert, che Bri- 
) to callus 

Saxons; it will nor be 


I _ it to be very 
generally to paſs currant, as'a 
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: tovgue ſtrange, and fremeiting a ſtranger, == 
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1 is ons — 
0 that the name of ranges not fo fig 
is, that welgh they called them, & dr; _— 
land; Aer this 2 welsþ, they incant and f 
tended no other thing, then to call them Gaules, which 
having in their language, time out of minde fo contls 
nued, is an ęvident ſigu that the Britains were a people 
of the Gents which the Saxons according to their 
ſpecch inſteed of calling Gallish called 
1 E e the In tie 
ancient * it is 8 often fognd, that „ 
names which che French are wont to begin 1 £, the 
Germans began "= w, as ward for Gar 
* whereof we yet keep the name of warden) e Gad G 
warre- for Guerre, and very many the like; and F 
we, do alwaies 2 our —— 2 cur Ca 4 
w Carnygayses; and Edward our famous Prince 
leg, they, Falled, Prince de Gaulles. 
m_— ther,to be obſerved, chat as the Gaules did 
anciently border all along 9 5 Weſt fide of the Get · 
mans from the South to rhe North, ſo were they of 
them, even all along as far as their Country ſtret 
called Welsh, inſomuch, as Lombardy being that part 
of Italy, ,w which borderech ncereſt unto the Germans, 
and heretofore A gy a people of che Gaulet was 
| called Gaia Ciſalpina, Germans do yet unto this 
| day vulgarly call Meighland, and it being (as is ſaid} 
Ae the part of Itahy next — them, the name of this part 
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hath 12 ſeryed among th e of Germday | 

ck Wl f or the whole, who tergore, A. Fa Welsblaud, 

| — Italians WMeighgrs; and if any of the common peo- 
ple of German do gies is name to ſome other ſtrag- 
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Soin like manner do the lower Germans or "Nether- 
„ landers, 


3 5 n French * 
bitanes of — _ 
„Which is Apa 
Wall- 


ter 5 


1 of | 10 uot 
ed Flangres-G . 
dres-Flonteng we 
— e 
to our pronowaciation * F wheteby ic 
| Tor plainly appear, that Walliſh, and · Galliſb, otherwile 
Fales, and Wales or Welſb is all 
As now the higher Germans called the Gaules in 
2 dy welsb, and che Jower Germans did ſo call the 
— as well as they did the _ of _ — 
Arto c, an d the inhabitants of ſome 
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who in 22 mes 
coaſt, an — dee) in the Country 
ſled the 4 — came now again by war 
and moleſt the Engliſh Saxons. 
This people were not much known unto t 
Greeks or Latin writers, for that they — 2 
coldneſs of their Country to be ſuch, as that ir 
ly permitted any inhabitants. That t w 
ently of one original with the Germans (as in 
Franciſcus —— have noted) Franciſcus lrenicus, and 
her Authors do affirm, and I think there is_ 
— doubt to be made: their language, ne 
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ration, complexion, and cuſtome of living hereunto. - -1 
agreei ng: . 
Cornelius Tacitus ſaith, that Germany goeth bowi 

Cornelius 
bp by ds the North with. a great which 
-—_ unleſs he will * — 
— vw. and Sweden, and to accordeth 2 
Crantzius. Crantxiui, in his alledging, that ſuch az have _— 2 
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fe. er — his Author, ſor ano- Aber in 
Author 2 12 Antiq in ty then himſelf he can Tyſchre 
none. Manifeſt N it is, that England was 


er an t of Germaty, but a people of Germa- 
't 41 made a part of Britain to be Eng- 


ence the name of Danes, or their Country of Den- 
ſhould proceed, ſome have made ſundry doubrs ; — 
gr hold it a far better direction in ſuch ro fol- f ical | 
the old grounded opinion that hath by ancient ORgard -- 
litions ſucceeded from age to age, as from the 18 
to the Son, then to ſeck the certainty among ſo 
Roy new, and uncertain conjectures. We ſee for exam- 
2 how ſuch as will not allow the Britains ro take their 
2 of King Brute, are left confuſedly to the ſu 
— bees of Pridcaine, Britb. tania, Bridania, and 
pr what : And ſo in like manner, ſuch as rr pee 
Il w the Danes to take their name of Dan their firſt 
mw for that ſome have made him a Gyant, and told 
n im ſome fabulous tales, are left at random to 
canſe of this name either to have come from a City 


1 - called Donia, 1 as other tells us, from the Dahis a 


& 
3 hs Fo ia, or after others from Dauſiones or 
at or as Janis will have it, from the 
ie 108. Which grow in this AN "Firr being 
+ Bur as - 
rus | — . can finde no other deti va- = 2 
2 EE mo can the Dov King be found more i 
rate, no more can ing be more 
15 — . — beginning then 2 ſrom — 4 
ü wechinkn; is a ſtrong argument to confirm countries 
0, - — mevink the names of both theſe Nati- as in Den- 
Ls 
w 
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ons and Countti mark. 
Fo r 
name 
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i poſſeſſion or Joriſdition, as in the firſt 
Chapter 


"Chapter I have alreddy -and our of 
of Wales is corroprly ſo uſed, for marſhes are pro 
iy mariſh grounds, and it was anciently the maiſ 
Wales, and the c being in our ancient Jan | 
Mathes nounced as K, it was in pronounciations the ma 
of Wales Wales; that is ro fay , the marks, bounds, or limit 
not rightly ates, and ſo may be faid of the North parts 
ſo named. Scotland. In like fort one of the ſeven Kingdom 
the Saxons, which after the Latin name thereof 
call Mercia, was of our Anceſtors called Bearkent; 
and Markentpt, that is the Country or Kingdom ay 
ked or limited out. And hereunto accordeth our 
of Meareſſodes, which ſhould be Pearrcſioneg, becal | 
they ſNland for the mark whereby the grounds belong | 
They are to different owners are limited, and divided, and tha & © 
deceived may it more plainly appear, that this word Mark di 
_”_ aſwel Ggnifie a limit or border, as a Country or 
tcary, Region. : 11 
Denmark is a very ancient Kingdom, and the D 
have alwaies been a moſt warlike Nation, and 7 
numbers of them coming at ſundry times forth of rhe 
Country, have made their puiſſance known to the molt” 
Nations of Europe. | . 
Their firſt comming into our Country, is | 
The firſt to have been upon two occaſions. The firſt and prime 
— cipal being thus: Osbert King of Northumberland comin =” 
non of the to the houſe of one of his nobles, called Beorne Bo*'Y ? 
Danes, Kurd and finding him abſent, violated his Wiſe; 11 
: moſt beautiful and chaſte Lady: her husband ſoon a& F_ 
Polichro. ter returning home, and finding her weeping, demandeg 
the cauſe of her ſorrow ; ſhe with tears made unto him JF 
her plaint, telling him how the King coming to he 
houſe, ſhe had honorably entertained, and ſerved his, 
and how by telling her that he had ſomewhat to id 
part unto her in counſel, made by that means all ſe F'Þ 
vants, and others to avoid the chamber, where being! | 
left alone, and ſuſpecting no evil, ſi was through main} 
force by him raviſhed. | 
The Noble man hearing this, willing her to be df 
good comfort, for qupth he, ſeebleneſs againſt foree. 
can little availe; and therefore, for that thou haſt role” 
me che truth, thou ſhalt lot be of me the leſs beloved; 
howhbeir, if God lend me life, I will revenge the injury; F} ® 
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calling his friends together, who were the chiefeſt 
emen of the Country, he declared anto them the 
which. the King had done unto him; where 
@ they adviſed him to go unto Tork, where the 
1 — there to _ _ Their advice 
llowed, coming into t ngs preſence, ac-- 
panied wich ſundry of his fallowers, the King 
he ſaw him, uſed him in his ſpeeches cour 
but he contrariwjſc told the King, that he defied 
and chat from ce forward he would neither 
ld ought of him, nor yeeld unto him any fealry or 
ge, and ſo away, paſſing with expedi- 
over the Seas into Denmark, unto King Godericc 
I cake it) though ſome of our Chroniclers call him 
| but Godern it could not be, for that Godern cal- 
in Latin Gotorinus, raigned aſter the year of CHRIST. 
is King was his kinſwan, and to him he made his 
mplainr of the great injury before reherfed, intrea- 
his aſſiſtance for revenge. The King hearing it, and 
ing glad it ſeemeth of an occaſſon whereby he might 
forces over into England, provided a Navy of ſhipa, 
levied a great power, the which under the con- 
t of Hunga and Hubba, two of his brerhren or kinſ- 
men, he ſent into England. Theſe landing in the North 
-yarrs, and encountring King Osbert im battel, either fide 
ceived ſome loſs ; but in fine, King Osbert himſelf 


ſhin. | 
the cauſe as others report ir, was, that one Loth- A ſecond 
a Dane, hakwing on the Sea ſhore, his hawke took cauſe 
er flight Sea-ward,and he taking a little cockboat to of the in- 
io her, was driven by contrary winds to the coaſt eek 
& $$ Nothfolk, and there landing at Rodbam, where by 
bog E he was well entertained; but this, Beric 
3 Delaid Kings falconer greatly envying, he murthered 
ins wood; and the body by a Spaniel being found 
2 | Beric was convicted of the murther, and by 
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eee of juſtice being ſer in Lothbroks boat without 
I or tackling, was by the winde and tide driven 
of into Denmark, even there where Lothbroke hime» 
X had taken boar. The boat there beingnown to 
belonged unto Lothbroke, Beric was laid hands on, 

amined, but very falſely, and malicioutly told 

King Edmund had murthered the aforenamed 

"0-6 4oth broke; 
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Lothbre Hand ad ok Lee pa g 
— lay they) the two afore-named 
rains, Hung Hubba with an Army of men, to c 


- two — thus —— — do — : 
ry probability of cru owbcir, that a Kin þ 
— ſhould make war againſt another King — 
try for the killing of a falconer , and that before 
were well certified of the truth, whether the Ki 
killed him or no, or of: the cauſe why, if he had bee 
by him killed; doth carry very (mall appearance 
make this ſeem to have been the very cauſe indeed 
vertheleis ſuch a report malitiouſſy made by Beric, 
coming, as is likely, juſt in the nick, ar or about 
time as Beorne might be there ſolliciting for aid, c 
the more move the Danes'to the invaſion of the C 
uy, and ſo theſe two things concurring together, 
both paſs without contradifting the one the © 
And that both the true complaint made by Beorne 
gainſt King 0sbert, and the falſe calumniation by — 
againſt King Edmand, may ſo have happened ind 
dothappear, in that the Danes after they had ſlain 
Ochert, unto the deſtrudtion of King E 
whoſe forces when they had overthrown in ba 
they thereupon. took himſelf prifoner, and finding hi 
to remain moſt conſtant in the faith of Chriſt, w 
they (being as yer Pagans) much urged him ro — 
they bound him to a tree and ſhor him to death wi 
arrows. Thus, as it appesreth, they had a greater 
unto this good King Edmund then unto King Os 
Martir- who before, as is ſaid, they ſew in bartel; for 
— of St, they not being ſatisfied with this King Edmunds — 
mund. death and torments, beheaded him he was dead, 
Theſe two complaints, as is aforeſaid, of Beerne and ra and Bol 
ric coming thus together, ſome peradventure underſtan 1* 
ding of the latter, and not the former, migh 
down for the ſpecial cauſe, when as indeed it ia — we 
thereunto concur. tm 
But that the firſt was the very true cauſe, an ex 
ple like uMoir, which hapned in Spein, * 
ſcore years afrer this chanced in England may give? 
kind of — For Roderic King of Spein havi 
ſloured the danghter of Count Julian, a Nob 
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Yar Country, the ſaid Count to be r upon the 
| brought in the Saraſins of Africa, being ſent 
by their King Miramolin, under the conduct of their 
der Muze, arrived there in the year of our Lord 
Ig. and in the ſpace of two years obtained almoſt all 
in, except the parts of 4 In which ſhort ſpace Cauſes of 
cording to ſome Authors, there were ſlain of the one — — 
che other fide, to the number of ſeventy thouſand Spain. 
en ; and theſe Moors and Sarafins were not wholy 
x lied untilche year of our Lord 1480. fo that they 
Cupicd ſundry Kingdoms and Provinces in Spain, for 
E (pace of 166. years. | 
The Danes, as aforeſaid, having ſlain King Orbert, and 
ed King Edmund, ranged from one Province. to 
er, bur not without many encounrers 53 wherein 
ording to rhe fortune of the war, they had ſome» 
es the better, and ſemetims the Worſe, and had of, 
u deen utterly extinguiſhed had they not been relie- 
Lich new ſupplies from time to time from Denmark, 
Sly which means they came now and then to get the 
non of one Province, and now and then of ano- 


Er: and in fine, (though long ir laſted nor) the ds- 


Nation over the whole Realm. For Canvtus the ſecond 
nen chat name, King of Denmark having gotten by agree- 
ne! ment between him and our King Edmund Ironſyde, to be 
ith, der with him in the one half of his kingdom; yet af- The youn- 
Jt the ſaid King Edmunds death, albeit he left his two ger of 
Ipng ſons Edmund, and Edward behinde him; Cam- weſe was 
{upon the Law of growing too, and becauſe in the gte gd. 
tuel I cover nt between him and King Edmund Ironſyde, no — IL 
a6 I rance was made for the ſucceſſion of the aid King ,utay. 
Ans children; took npon him the poſſeſſion 
"Ic whole Realm; and thereunto, as ſome of the Cto- John Stow 
ers affirm . he alſo obtained Scotland : and had King C- 
vreover the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, ſo as he nutus the 
ng of five Kingdom; and con ently the grea- Eu cbt 
= King(as I rake it that ever had, and proved er Eng- 
ec end a very notable and good Chriſtian Prince. 1,04 
ext after him ſucceeded in the Realm of Englend, 
- Juiillegitimate fon Harald, ſirnamed Hartfoor, howbe- 
| it Ard. Canutus his brother, and the legitimate ſon of 
fit father, got in his life time the of the 
oath part of England, and after = h the kingly 
3 0 
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government of the whole : but the times of the tau 
of theſe three Daniſh Kings being all added rogethes, 
do not amount unto above twenty and ſeven years } 
the whole. 2 
The line and ſucceſſion of the Engliſh Kings for th ' ö 
time being thus interrupted at the end of the afotei 
Edmond years it began again under King Edward (for his gt 
Irealide. : piety after his death called St. Edward the Confeſſr | 
tb was brother by the Fathers ſide unto King E 
laſt King that raigned next before Canutus, and by | 
mother, being rhe ſecond wife unto his father King] N 
thelred, he was brother unto Hardi-Canutus, the Wt & 
Daniſh King, by whom before his death he was ſenrah 5 
out of Normandy. | 5 
And it is co be noted, that albejt ſundry troc p 
Danes did enter the Realm at their ſundry invaſie 
yet were they ſtill ſo ſpent and conſumed by war | 
they wanted time of peace and repoſe, ſo ro ſertle IT 
plant themſelves, as that their poſterity might w 
multiply, and make an enduring habitation, whiclllY be: 
the little repoſe they had in the onely twenty and ſeven” 
years wherein their three Kings raigned, they co 
not do, For as preſently before che beginning of Woe, 
repoſe, King Ethelred, the father of king Edmund ly ay 
Danes de- [yde n again to his kingdom, from whe! 
Rroyed, by the Danes he was forced to fly, and to live fla 
while in exilein ud; ſhewed ſuch cruelty i E 
on the Danes that he found remaning in England (lg. 
revenge of the wrong He had by that Nation ſuſtained] ©. 
that he — neirher man nor woman, young nor « wht 
fo immediately upon the death of Hardi-Canutas, 
laſt of their three kings,it was agreed upon, and dect 
by the chief Lords and Nobles of the Realm that 
Dane from henceforth ſhould any mere Gi or 
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John Stow 


Polidor, 
Vir, 


SimonDun them, and that all the Daniſh ſoldiers in my City or! 
* Rte in garriſon ſhould be expelled, and Baniſhed 
Realm, or as ſome write ſhould be ſlain. 5 
Now whereas King Edmund Ironfide left two Som den 
whom mention is made before, thoſe were both H 1 
by King Canutus into Sweden, Edmund the elder of deny ger 
died in exile without iſſue. Edward the younger WY throe 
named for his long abſence out of the Realm, n 
Out-law,married wich Agatha, daughter unto the EA por 


vis great Nephew om, and 
him the ſirname of Etheling, ſo as he was called Edgar E- 
ther Etheling, which is as much to fay, as The noble *hcling 
. Howbeit, after the death of this Saincly kin —_— 
ward the Crown never came unto him 3 for Harold, crown of 
geideſt ſon of Earl Godwin, having gotren the good England. 
Sy will and promiſe of fidelity of che Nobles, obtained 
ame; and for the kingdom of England, recompen - 
| ad Prince Edgar with the Earldom of Oxford: but as 
mow had thus by fraud obtained the regal Scepter, ſo 
no he ſoon after by force (even in the firſt and laſt 
1 r of his raign) bereaved at once both of that, and 
n lite, in the battel fought between him and 
ang am Duke of Vormanch, near unto Haſtings in Suſ- 
| nan che moneth of Offober in the year of our Lord 


ul b ac here by this occafion am I now brought to ſgeak 


f che coming of the Normans (a people ſomerimes all Normans 
11 ' with the Danes) and for a while to forbear to tell from 
- become of Prince Edger and his two ſiſters, But whence 
e defore I come to the coming of the Normans into iſſued. 
; , 0 2 is not impertinent that Fſpeak more an- 
"508 gently of the ſaid Nation. 
mis people, as before I have faid of the Danes, are 
OY gr otherwiſe to be accounted of, then moſt anciently 
ure been of the German Nation. Their habication 
in Norway, ſo called for the Northern ſituation 
and themſelves North men, now vulgarly cal- 
d Normans upon like reaſon, Their ancient Country 
( it is rocky, and mountanous as well as cold, is 
Lee ſteril and unfruirful then either Denmark or Swe- 
4 but themſelves a people very ſtrong and hardy, and 


ned by both, 
the Sea ——_ Netherlands, England, and 
K 4 France, 


Normans 
invade the 
Ne ther- 
lands, and 
Frances 


Normans 
burnt 
Paris. 


Charles 
the bald. 


Lewis the 
Stamercr. 


130 ef the 7 afrone. 
France, ſometimes alone nd IE Es con] 
with the Danes: Afterward abo year 

Lord 830. in the raign of the Emperor Lodovicus 


* 


they boldly put themſelvv a land in the Netherlands, amy 
ſpoy led, and ranſacked the Country, but in Picardy ne 


unto Sr. Omers, being encountred by the Country fats. 1 


ces gathered together againſt them, they received 
great overthrow ; howbeit ſurceaſed not for all 
from the like coutſes, for within very few years aſter, 
they made ſundry fuch incarſions both in the N 
lands and France , ranſacking and ſpoyling in all 
ces where they could, burning Towns and Cities, and 
not ſparing among others to fire the City of Parit it 
ſelf. Howbeit all theſe were but inc s of this 
barbarous and Pagan people, who for all this never 
came to ſettle themſelves in — _ of France, | 
fuch time as Hading, 'who was deicended of the b 
Royal of Norway, after many outrages by him cc mmit+ 
ted in the Realm of France; in fine, did there receiv 
the Chriſtian Faith, and had given unto him by Cats 
lus Caluus Emperor and King of France, the 
about Chartres, for the retreat and dwelling place 
him and his people, ho with him were now g 
Chriſtians. * 
Another terrible voyage was made by the Normans its 
to France about the year of our Lord 880. at ſuch tin 
as Lewis and Carloman,the two ſons of Lodovicus Balla 
had gotten the Soveraiga Sceprer. This voyage w 
made by the two Norman Princes, Godfrid and Si | 
who left no corner in Gallia Belgica, that felr not the 
rage of their cruelry ; but in fine, they were a 
by Charles the Groſſe, who to that end gave his nete 
Gilda to one of thele Norman Princes in Mariage, but th 
peace laſted not long, becauſe diſloyally the Prince 
Godfrid was ſlain, after whoſe death in ſued the ruige 
of many Cities: and laſtly ro pacifie the Normans,there 
was given unto them ſome part of the Province of News 
ſtria: and this hapned ſome ſpace of time before Rally 
the Norman came into France. « 11'S 
This Rollo was a Prince of great birth, but of 
greater ſpirit, being with his brother tevolted from 
obedience of Harold the ſixt of that name, Ring d 
Denmark, who alſo commanded over * E 
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ing againſt him loſt a battle, and therein his bo- 
1 chanted with his troops confifting 0 . 


. 
W, and Danes out of the c EBB elk Ron 
re to finde better fortune. His firſt Was in firſt came 
aclaad, whereas Crantzius fairh, upon a certain dream dots Eng> 
ch he had, he made an agreement with, King, Atbel- 8d. 
ac and in friendly manner departed the Realm. Our 


Choniclers ſay, that this 4 t was made berween 
im and K. Ai ſo l 2 r rake res have been. Up- 
en this agreement he paſſed over into Zealand,and fo to 
Wand and Frieſland, and coming about toro Brabant 
and Flangers, entred into Picardy, and fo paſſed thence Great cru- 
unto other Provinces in France, taking the Cities of _ the 
Koen, Bajeux, Eureux and other Towns; net without - 
-waking2 pitiful ſlaughter of the Chriſtian inhabitants, 8 
ſous the Frenchmen had great reaſon to add, as they did, 
Ime6their Leranies the Prayer, ' = 
* Furore prey ny — Domine. _ 
o be brief, this Pa enzrional Captain was the 

ſpace of thirteen K afflicting ee e thoſe 
ports of France, ſometimes defeated, and ſometimes a- 
Nin defearing great numbers of Chriſtias 3 until ſuch 
dime as upon a final agreement he rgcived Bapriſm,and 

was called Robert. To whom was then given the beſt 


furt of Newſtria ; albeit at that time waſte and deſo- 
- becauſe of the incurfion which the Norgnans and 
Danes before had made. And of theſe new inhabitants 
thereof, being men of the North, in regard of their 
Country of Norway, it took the name of Northmandy, 
otherwiſe Normandy. I 
This Rollo now named Robert, was inveſted into the bert. 
Durchy of Normandy by Charles the ſimple Ring of arſt Duke 
France, in * of w_ Lord 912. = m_ 4 "= of Nor- 
Feupa the daughter of Berenger Earl © g, and mandy of 
Beauvoyſe, of _— he had a fon called Williem, ſome his race. 
vrice that he married afterward with the daughter of 
; the ſaid Charles the fimple, by whom he had no iſſue 3 
but they miſtake the matter, it was indeed the other 
Normen Prince aforenamed that married with the 
daughter of a King of 'France, named alſo Charles, of 
whow mention is likewiſe made before. Duke Robert 
died in the year of our Lord 917. and was buried in 
our Ladies Church in Ran. „ 
| | William 
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Won Willen, firnamed Langſword, the ſecond duke of 
ſword che b ſucceeded his facher; he married with Spor- 
ſecond the dau of Herbert, Earl of Senlis, by whom 


ta, th | 
Duke of had a ſon called Richard, he was in fine ſlain 
Normandy weaſon 1 . 


Richard Richard the third duke of Normandy ſucceeded his 
the firſt father William,and was commonly called Richard with- 
the third our fear. He firft married with Agnes the fiſter of Hugh 
Duke of Caper, by whom he had no iſſue, and after ker deceaſe 
Normandy he married with Gener the dafighter of a Dane, by 
| whom he had divers children. He dyed in the year 980 
and was buried in the Abbey of Fecam. 
Kickard Richard the ſecond of that name, but fuurth duke 
the ſecond of Normandy ſucceeded his father Richard aforenamed : 
god fourth he married firſt with Judith, ſiſter unco the Earl of Bri 
ake of tin, and after to Paula daughter unto Sweyn king of 
Normandy - 
Denmark and Norway. He dyed in the year 1026. and 
was buried at Fecam by his father. 
Richard Richard the third of that name, and fifth duke of 
the chird Normandy ſucceeded his father of that name the ſe- 
and fifth cond, being bern of his firſt wife Judith, for by both 
Duke of he had iſſue. oo gr was never married for ought 
Normandy is known, howbeit he left children: he dyed in the 
you 1028, impriſoned as ſome report, by his brother 
Robert. 
Robertthe Robert Tucceeded his brother, and was the fixth duke 
ſecond and of Normandy, and ſirnamed the Liberal, he dyed in 4/4, 
fixth Duke in the year 1033. and was buried at Nice in Bithinia, 
ot Nor- He was never married, onely by his Concubine called 
Ye Areletta the daughter of a Bourges of the Town of Fal- 
Wilm laiſe, he had a fon called William, whom he afterward 
the Con- legittimated, and at his taking his journey into Apia, 


queror. made him his heir, being then bur of the age of nine 


years. 
This young duke William the ſecond of that name, 


Willow — and ſeventh duke of Normandy, being under tutorſhip, 


_—_ and not of himſelf to govern the Country or con- 


venth ſequently to be dreaded ; great quarrels and con- 
Duke of tentions began among his Nobility : and as he grew 
Normandy to riper years ſo grew the troubles more and 
even into « rebellion, and plain hoſtili inſt 
himſelf : and that at times, and by ſuch as were 
of his own blood and kin, who by reaſon of his bei 
_ Hligicimare 
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yer come, and chaſtiſed the Rebels, and being come unto 
little repoſe , as he was'on a time in a Parke near 
unto Roan, having his bow in his hand, and ready 
to ſhoor, a Meſſenger came unto him, and privately 


told him that king Edwerd his couſin was dead, and 


that Harold was king of England; the duke at this Meaidier 

news remaining a while penſive, at laſt gave his bow to n h. 

one that ſtood by, and went ſpeedily to Roan 3 where to Normans. 
ſome of his private friends he declared his heavineſs 
for the death of king Edward, as alſo for the wrong 
which Harold had done him, whereunto gne of them 
replyed, ſaying, no man oughe to be vexed for cught 
that may be amended, bur leſs for the thing that can- 
eſe remedicd ; nothing can remedy the death of 
ing Edward, but remedy may be found to right the 
done unto you by Harold, if your ſelf pleaſe : 


: - Duke WiL 
| and thereunto all that were preſent promiſed him all ham reſol: 


their ſervice, and aſſiſtance, The duke knowing the „eib upoß 
Crown of England to be more worth, then to be let ſlip the entęr- 
for the adventuring for, reſolved to win it by force, prize of 
ſeeing by fair means he could not expect it. England. 

Some kind 2 might peradventute have paſſed 
between tis king Edward (firnamed the Conſeilot) 
and the duke in former time of their great love, and 
familiarity, which · the Duke might interpret, and take 
as a promiſe of being his heir unto the kingdom of 
England, as well in regard of being his kinſman, as of 
the kin greatly being beholding unto him, but 
that the fa king ever made him any abfolute , and un- Reaſuns 
conditional promiſe, is altogether unlikely:for this king that King 
being very equitable, could not but know how greatly Edward 
he ſhauld therein prejudice his neareſt kinſman, and d fro” 
right heir Prince Edward, ſirnamed the Outlaw: and Crown of 
we finde that he ſent for the ſaid Prince out of England 
Hungary home into England, with intent to make him to the 
his heir, where being arrived, and ſoon after decea- Puke of 
fing, he declared (as before hath been faid.) his ſon Normandy 
young Edgard Etheling his heir: which he would never 

done, nor neyer have ſent for the father with his 

children to have come into England, if that he had ment 
that the Crown ſhould have come unto the duke of 
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Normandy. — we finde that the ſaid Duke 
take exteptions unto the favourable proceedings 
King Edward, with Prince Edward or his fon Ed, | 
towards their advancement unto the Crown; asm | 
probability he would have dene, if he could have 
chall King Edward with a clear promiſe to the 
contrary ,' neicher could this Duke when now te 
purpoſed the enterpriſe, produce the ſaid Kings pro- 
miſe either by writing or witneſs. | 
And whereas it may ſeem to ſome, that by the ſudden 
penſiveneſs wherein he appeared to be ſtricken, upon 
the news of the Kings death, and Harold's being in pol 
ſe{fion of the Kingdom, he made fare account to have. 
had it himfelf, by reaſon of ſome affured promiſe paſt 
from King Edward, this of neceſſity followeth not, for 
it often · chanceth that ſome men conceive no fl 
grief at the loſs of a little hope of a great beneſit. 
Three cavs Neither did he onely relic upon this pretended do- 
fes of the nation of King Edward, but making it his 
Conque- principal cauſe, he added unto ir two cauſes more. 
rors enter- The one was to revenge. the death, and cruel mur- 
— of ther of his Nephew Alfrid brother unto this late King 
ons. Edward,which he moſt impurgd unto King Harold. 


The ot ier was to revenge the 9 unto 


Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury , who he faid was 
exiled in the dayes of King Edward, by the means of 
this Harold. 

Of theſe three cauſes, as the firſt was without proof, 
ſo were the two latter without obligation, no man be- 
ing to impute blame unto him, albeir the Kings bro- 
thers death, and the Biſhops wrong had remained un- 
revenged. And having as it were forgotten with how 
many difficulties, wars, and troubles he had attained 
unto the quiet poſſeſſion of Normandy, whereunro his 
right by reaſon of his birth was by others denied; yet 
ſuch was the greatneſs of his courage and minde, chat q 
it could not be contained within the limits of this 
Dutchy, and no leſs Diadem could fir his head then 
the crown of England, which he ſeeing to be poſſeſſed 
by him co whom by deſcenr of birch it was nor faln 
might think it more due unto himſelf, and himſelf 
more worthy thereof, then was he that now had it; 
and perhaps remembring 1 
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This force and might 
; Nha fr « title, where there wanteth ri 
— much upon that, and the rather for that 
194 encouraged and forwarded in che mat» 

ivers of his =— _ au pu 
ter part of ity an le very un- 
—.— agreed, alledging hes Gay were ſo 
and impoveriſhed by the long endurance of 
= — inteſtine wars that neither with their bo- 
dies they could ſer ve him, nor with their purſes aid 
him: eſpecially unto ſuch an enterpriſe as was of no 
neceffiry, but contrariwiſe very doubtful and hazar- 
dous, and that it was of more importance for him to 
2 unto the e keeping and eng of his own 
ntry againſt his ne urs, to begin a new 
war 2 land. Ie po ke whoſe death was filled 
vith ambition, ſuppoſing the relinquiſhing of kis ma- 
nifeſted purpoſe nor a little to touch his reputation; 
o much prevailed in his aſſemblies of the three E- 


fates, which conſiſted of the Glergy, Nobility, and nd e 


France for 


A and the Ce i ſeveral ain ang wich 


4 the Princes his — as of the 292 An- 
ju, Poiffou, du Maine, Pontheiu, Boulongue, and others 
poem. ro give lan 8 them in Englaad 
if he conquered ir, according to their qualities. And 
vith his meney he levyed Souldiers, - + 
He ſolicited — — nh firſt of that — — 


no non ene L 


[TE of him 3 but the aid King bearing him — 
ear good wi will, and having wich his Councel 
ted upon the matter, it was found no way pro- 
mv; 2 to have a Duke of Normandy King 

reupon the King did not onely re- 
— bim — 1 to diſſwade him from the 


Megiſſier 


— Yu * E — 78 1 


Megiſſer Gith, hat Baldwin Earl of Flanders re | 


— 
N 


* wang to aid duke William his brother in Law, to the conqu ; * 
Cor. of England; but herein he groſſy erreth, for qu 
William conquered England in the year of our Lt 
1065. At which time, Baldwin the fifth of that n; 
and ſeventh Earl of Flanders (after the forreſters) 
alive, and was father-in-law. unto duke William, 
had married with Mathild his daughter, and he 
unto him very great aſſiſtance both of men, money, a 
other neceſſaries. : | 3 
Oudegerſt In conſideration whereof the Conqueror aſter wu 
iu Chron. gave unto him a yearly penſion out of England of 3 
Flanders. Marks, which he enjoyed not long, for he dyed 
very next year after the ſaid — z that is to 
in the year 1067, as may yo by the inſcription 
his tomb in the great Church of Lyle, where accord 
as he appointed he lyeth buried, and next after 
ſucceeded his fon Baldwin, the ſixth of that name, 
+ was indeed brother in law unto the Conqueror, 
held with him no great correſpondence, | 
Ayders The Emperor Henry the fourth, unto whom he al 
of the ſent for aid, ſent him certain troops, under the condu 
Conqueror of a Prince of Germany. . l 
Alain Fergant duke of Britaigne ; the Lord of Th 
vars; the ſon of the Lord Bertram of Dignam ; 
of Gayet, and other Farons and Gentlemen, as 
of Normandy, as other parts came in great number | 
their own accord. Some of them requires won 
good furniture, others demanded but their paſſage, 
to take in recompence of their ſervice what they 
ger in England. One demanded 4 Caſtle, another 
Town, and ſoſe cotented themſelves with the 
miſc of having ſome goodly Lady or Gentle woman 
marriage, and unto the requeſt of every one of 
the Duke accorded. | 
He ſent by the counſel of his Barons an Ambab 
ſador unto Pope Alexander the ſecond, declaring the 
cauſes, and reaſons of this, his intended war agai 
him thar was an nſurper, and no lawful Prince, 
mifing due obedience for the Realm of England un 
the Sce Apvſtolick, if God gave him grace to et 
quer it. When the Pope with the Cardinals 


1 


conſidered of the matter, the Pope ſent him 2 ve 
favc [ 
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Lich a ing a rich ſtone therein, as al- Somgvrite 
ol leck or St. Par. The Duke having received the that the 
opes anſwer, together with theſe gifts he was mar- Puke had 
il and cauſed his ſhipping co be made in gy 
at St. Valeries, where within a while after he 300, 
ed his forces, and all neceſſary ifion ; and Place and 
ing attended convenient wind, cr the Seas, and time of 
at Pemſey, neer unto Haſtings in 5 the 28. ce Con- 
of September, in the year of our Lord 1066. — ; 
The firſt that were diſembarked were his Archers 
then the other Souldiers, then was ſet on ſhore the Bag- 
Horſe, and Munizion, and laſt of all landed the 
arpenters, Maſons, and other Artificers, As the Duke 
himſelf d out of a boat to go aſhore, one of his 
ker ſlipped, ſo a8 he was fain to light wich both hands 
upon the ground, which ſome beholding took for ma- 
hm Omen, but himſelf interpreted — ta- 
ag poſſeſſion of the Country. Dinner being . 
462 red, the Duke cauſed divers of his friends to dine with 
1. him, and chancing to talk of an Aſtronomer which at 
I. 7deries had aſſured him, that Harold would never 
withſtand him, but ſubmic himſelf unto him, and yield 
him faith, and homage 3 willed now that the ſaid A- 
ſuonomer ſhould be brought unto him, for he had 
him to embark for the voyage; but it was told 
im, that the ſhip wherein the ſaid Aſtronomer was, 
was caſt away at Sea, and he therewithal was drow- a, agre. 
ned ; whereunto the Nuke in effe@ replyed, that that nomer 
man was not wiſe that had more regard unto the drowned, 
& ill fortune of another, then unto his own. I am 
new (quoth he) thanks be to God, come over, I know 
dot how the reſt will ſocceed. After dinner he Atem- 
bled his Councel, by the which it was exdained, that 
all the ſhips ſhould be pierced and ſunk, to the end 
that all hope of flying back might be taken away. This 
accordingly performed three convenicut places were 
© choſen our, where three Caſtles of wood, which had 
| been made and framed in N , and were with 
© them bronghv over, ſhould be ſer in again, made 
| vp, and furniſhed with victuals, and other proviſion, 
having men to guard them, to the end, that in caſe of ne- 


* ö ceſſity they might ſerve for places of retreat. The Duke 
then 


22. K. | 
then entering a little farther into the Cour 
„ commandment that nething ſhould be taken 
| people, nor any violence offered them, ſaying; 1 

t was reaſon he ſhould preſerve that which ſhould be 
his own. 4 

What number of men the Duke in all brought wich 
him is not mentioned in divers of our Chroniclers, nor 
yet in the French; but ſoon upon the Dukes land 
King Harold was advertiſed, that the number of V 
werewich-'the Duke arrived was about 800. and the 
number of men above forty thouſand z howbeit both 
the number of men and ſhips are not thought to have 
been half ſo many, The faid King Harold was then i 
the North, againſt another fort of Normans, for 
were people of Norway, of which Nation and C 
theſe that uodw came out of France were ſometimes de 
ſcended, 28 formerly hath been ſhewed. And ſome 
auchors do ſeem ro be of opinion, that it was a plot 
laid between the King of Nerway and the Duke of Nite 
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land. Howſoever it were, certain it is, that 00 
both of them King Harold had not like ſortune; forin 
the North part of England the Norwegians or Normagy 
were overthtown, and there King Harald Harfarge 
with his Brother Toffo were ſhin in batrel C which un 
Megiſfier the Norman wrireth, was fought the ſeventh 
October, in the year of our Lord 1646.) Bur in the 
Wonder. South whereunto King Harold haſting, being both wet- 
ful expedi- riet, amd bloody (for that it feemeth to have been bit 
Kine Ha. ſeven —— the other aforeſaid battel) 1 
King Wick Duke William and che Normins of Franee, his fors 
were drerthrown, and himſelf flain. © | it 
To deſcribe this battel at large I could he "ay — 
ling, but becauſe it is related by ſundry of out Chri 
clers, and not greatly requifire unto the ſcope ef 
wu 4 purpeſe, 1 ſhall here thereof need ro (ay the 


This great victory being obrained by Duke Mill. 


an; the 14th'day of OFober in 7 — yu of out 
is ar 
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Lord 066. and within ſeventeen di 
in —_—_—y he fo proſecured his good fortune that 
Chfi day next enſuing, he got the Crown 
Laglund upon his own head. True it is, — 
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toverthre Harold, the Realm with the Ci 
ns of London would have fer up the young Prince 
deer Etheling, and given a new battel unto the Ner- prince £4. 
mer Duke, bur differences and diſagreements (the un- gar with 
Mag of important actions) being the let, Prince Ed. — 
g& with his mother, and divers of the Englih Nobility wer — 
and Gentry retyred into Scotland, I ſhall have 14. 
decaſion ro ſpeak more anon. 
King William having thus obtained the Crown, did 


Kvording to his ſe reward ſuch of the Clergy, 


Gentlemen, and Officers as came with him, 
among them the Biſhopricks, Earldoms, The me. 
Bironies , ſhips, Governments and Offices, Cr. mory ot 
&his pleaſure 3 dpoeſſing and thruſting out a great ſorrow, 
amber of Engliſhmen from their ancient — 
& well as out of their places of Authority, and Offices. 
By which great violence, ſudden and lamentable deſo- 
non; it may well have come to paſs, that many be- 
ig anciently of the races and deſcent of many worthy 


* 


| families, yea, even of Princes, have ſince become poor 
ittiſcers 


and peſants. And had it not been that the 

or knew not elſe how to gratiſie and te- 
| his principal friends and followers, and fo of 
neceſſity was — * unto this courſe, he had o- 
— had very little reaſon with ſuch rigor to have 
dealr with the Engliſh Nation ; becauſe nof Nation 
would or could have done leſs then withſtand a ſtran- 
——— they knew him to have no more title to 
Crown then he had ; neither could rhey do other, 


being under the command and ſubjection of King H- 


md. But indeed as rhis was moſt deſerved by 

felt of the Nobiliry, as rejecting Prince Edgar the law- 

la heir to the Erown, did unjuſtly thereunto advance 

1 did ir moſt fall upon them, for that their 

Ives being loſt with the aid King in battel, their lands 

* ive by the Conqueror to recompence their pain 

killed them. 5 | 

"The ſmare in fome ſort or other was in a manner g- Some Eng- 
but as the moſt appearing marks are moſt gy — of 

Ant, ſuch as had the good fortune ro keep or com- \, kept 

der their own "liveſyhoods, were in likeſyhood' er 14s 


then of the meaneſt livings, ſactras perhaps rhe proud at the con- 
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and of theſe ſome here and there in di vers parts wy, 
Realm , became our of this general miſ-rule to ay 
cepted. wy 
The honor. Alſo. noble Kent, to the everlaſting honor of that 
of Kent. Province before all others of England, reſolutely ſtan 

ding with the Conqueror upon terms of reaſon, reſer- 
ved unto it both lands and liberties... 


The Normans beginning now to ſeat themſelves in 


Engliſhmens livings, in all the other ſhires. of the | 


Realm; and no hope remaining of the adva 
of Prince Edgar to the Engliſh Crown, ſuch of the 
| Engliſh Nobility as were with the ſaid Prince in the 
Or about North, and ſo many others as could not for the tie 
that time. endure t' E inſolencies of the Norman, withdrew 
themſelves with him, his Mother and his two fiſters, 
Margaret and Chriſtian, into Scotland, where of King 
Malcolm ilie tnirtd of that name they were honcs 
received. _ With the Lady Margaret the elder of 
theſe two. ſiſters the ſaid King married; and as 
himſclf was, a_ moſt Noble Prince, ſo was he ble 
ſed in his marriage with this Noble Princeſs, who ja | 
her life time was ſo full of vertue and piety, that af- 
ter her death ſhe obtained the name and reputation of 
a Saint. oP N 
As now the Engliſh Court by reaſon of the aboug- 
dance of Normans therein, became moſt. to ſpeak Freachy 
Erglim © that he, e ee 8 of — Queen, 2 the 
firſt begun many Engliſh that came with her, began to ſpeak, 
to be — liſh - the which-language it ſhoyld ſeem King Als 
ken in himſelf had before that learned; and now by reaſon of 
Scotland.” his Queen did the more affe& it. But the Enghſd, 
tongue in fine preyailed more in Scotland, then the 
French did in England, for Engliſh became the la | 
of all the South part of Scotland, the Iriſb dee 
having been the. general language of that ere by eden 


try ſince remiaiping, onely in the North,where by reaſon, 
of the alteration thereof in the South parts, the vn, 


gar Hilianders began to call their Southern Country 

by the name of 1-6 ae and that part of Scand 
the name of Eng/and,, On the gther fide, the F! 
tongue in England became not any where to be 


ples Language, only it left in oui Engliſh. tongue a mils 
ture of Rivers Frenth Words. ns ) 


| 
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>ver many of the EngliſÞNobiliry and Gentry Englib 

| that iow came into KM by the benevelence dad 

of rhe King ſo preferred in one condition or ocher, 1 Han- 

aut they there ſetling themſelves, their off ſpring hath ted, and 

ſpred it: ſelf into ſundry" very noble Families, preferred 

which are yet unto this day t remaining, and b ore | 

their firnames to be diſcerned. And whereas the Stoti lan 

tlenen were not then ſirnamed afrer their pr 
| 
| 


2S 


| iorics, Lordſhips, or Places which — poſſeſled. 
but after the old manner of Ireland, each with the name 
of his father, and with the addition of Mac, which fig- change of 
nſieth Mon, - now imitating the Engliſh manner they groames 
chat cuſtom, and began to ſirname themſelves in Scor- 
after ſuch places as they properly poſſeſſed. land. 
Prince Edgar afterward embracing the friendſhip ef 
the Conqueror came into England, and from thence in 
employment, and charge in war went into /taly, but in 
i fine dyed without iſſue, Chriſtian his younger ſiſter be · 
came a Nun, and dyed a monaſtical life in the Abby of 
Rumſey. But by n Margaret King Malcolme had ,,. 1:14 
ihe children; frx ſons and two daughters, the eldet the daugh- 
which whoſe name was Mathild,was afterward mar- tet of Gu. 
ried unto Henry ſon unto William the Conqueror, and Margaret | 
- thefirſt King of England of that name, and ſo by her Parrieth - | 
ban the Engliſh: blood Royal brought in again to the fend, the 
enjoying of che Engliſh Crown. Conqueror 
But whereas for the time, eſpecially in the begin- 
ning of the Conquerors raign, when the Normans (as 
men in proſperity are wont to do) began to forget 
themſelves, yet to grow ſo inſolent, in their eſteem of Englich- 
eur Nation, that it ſeemed almoſt a reproach to be cal · men con- 
led an Engliſhman, inſomuch, as it made ſome of the temtibly 
light conceited of che Engliſb to ſeck- to better their e- ned. 
rem by imieatiog: the Normens, hoth in apparel and wars. | 
hnguage, which among the graver ſort bred the pro- | | 
verb, that Jack would be a gentleman if be could ſpeak | 
French. Let by the experience of a little time, che Vor- 
mans were taught to carry a more honorable opinion 
the Engliſb, for impoſſible was it that fuch conrem- 
| uſage coold laſt any longer, then until the (mart 
Ache rod of hardeſt fortune was bur a little aſwaged. 
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x- the Conqueror after he was once ſetled had no 
292 | reaſon by ſtil depreſſing the Engliſh, to provoke them to 
Ae · 15 L 2 break 


n 
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break all bounds of obedience confidering 

King Malcolme of Scotland in the right of his wife hail 

unto the Engliſh Crown, as alio the fear of invaſions 

of the Danes, from the which he found he was not 

free, Nor yet out of danger of rebellion in his own 

Gountry of Nermandy,whereof he formerly had had ew 

A begin. perience. Wherefore the Exgliſh ſoon — * to grow in 

ning ot re- credit, and under this Conqueror himſelf to have em- 

nual of ployments, charges, captainſſups, and offices, and no 

Englith- doubt to begin by little and little to poſſeſz 1 
de. lands and livings. Yea, the children born in Eng 

of ſuch Normans as there had ſeated themſelves, reje« 

Red the name of Normans, and were accounted and 

called E gliſnmen, and ſpake the Engliſh tongue : 

wherein a man may ſay, that they altred not themſelves, 

returned again unto themſclves; for the Normans 

when fuſt they came into France, during the time of 


wo 1 
. 


Roſh or Robert the firſt Duke of Normandy of that race, 


Norwans id all fpeak their own ancient language, which in 


— eſſect was all one with our old Engliſh tongue; as the 


language Danes alſo ſpake: and in the time from the end of the 


with the raign of the ſaid Robert (if fo ſoon they began to leave 
Englim. their language) unto the time of their coming into 
England, which contained but abont one hundred and 

fifry years they loſt their own ancient language, and 

fearned the tongue which the Frenchmen Ge ſpakez 
moreover in that ſpace they alſo had (according to the 

French manner) appropriated unto themſelves the firs 

names of ſuch Lordſhips, Places, Sgniories, as in Norman» 

dy they poſſeſſed. | 

The which firnames they brought with. them into 


England, where they continued in ſuch families of them 


as there then ſetled themſelves. 1 by 
The raign of the Conqueror laſted about twenty 
years, howbeit. in little time of quĩetneſs either in Eng: 
land or Normandy. In England by. reafon of the in 
ons ſomerimes of the Danes, ſomerimes: of the Scots, 
and ſomtimes by the Engliſh people reſiſting his tyran- 
, niſing Normans, In Normandy by reuſon of 
rebellions, beſides ſome bickering that he had with the 
French. Neither did he reſide in Bnglend rhoſe 
years continually, but was ſometimes abſent in 
mendy a long while together, where he - laſtly dyed3 
as 
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6 did his wife before him, and was buried (as ſhe alſo 
2 three Abbey of Sr. Stephen in Cane, which him. 
ounded 
N In whoſe tomb when by the Biſhop of Bex it was 
dpened, i in the year of our Lord 1542, there was found 
| 7 gilded plate of braſs, whereon was engraven this | 5 


2 
F. 


2 
5 


taph. 


e rexit rigide: Northmannos atque Britannos, Feitaph of 
Audacfer vicit, fortiter obtinuit, the Con- 
Et Cænomenſes virtute coercuit enſer, deer. 
Imperitq; ſur legibus applicuit, : 
Rex magnus parua jacet hic Gulielmus in urna: 
/ Sufficit ( magno parva domus domino, ww 
Ter ſeptem gradibws ſe voluerat atque duobus, 8 
Virginis in gremio Phæbus & hic obiit. 


3 


— 


Thus Engliſhed, 


fe that =_ 1 Normans rul'd, and over Engliſh Lis Latin 


Ir. 


Poet hath 


nd. 
And ſtourly wou, and ſtrongly kept what ſo he had » howy | 


obrain'd, Engliſh. 

And did the ſwords of thoſe of Mains, by force 
bring under aw, 

And made them under his command live ſubject 
to his law 3 

This great King William lyeth here, entomb'd in little 

grave; 

So urs Lord 3 ſo ſmall a houſe ſufficeth him to | 

ave, 

When Phebus| in the Virgins lap, his circled courſe 
apply 

And twenty three degrees had paſt, even at that 
time he dy d. 


— 


Afterward in the year of our Lord 1562, cer- 
"ain French Sculdiers being conſorted with ſome The con- 
| iſh, and under the conduct of the Theſiſies took querons | 

N of Cane, and there fell to ſpoylipg of Chur- bo 
ches ; did break down and deface th monument thrown, 

"of this King, taking forth, and throwiag away his tomb, 
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Unto this deceaſed Conqueror [ſucceeded next TY 


the Kingdom of England, his ion William Rufus, ſo cal 

led for the redneſs of the colour of his hair, 

raign endured about thirteen years, and he died with- 

our iſſue 3 Henry his brother the yonger ſon of the a4 

foreſaid Conqueror ſucceeded him. This Prince was 
| born in England, and ſpake the Engliſh tongue, and was 
The con- the laſt of the Conquerors iſſue male that there raign- 


quers iſſue ned, he married, as before hath been noted, with . 


mate en- thild the daughrer of Queen Margaret wife unto Mal- 
dun Cons, ©2me King of Scotland, which Margaret was the elder 
ſiſter unto Edgar Etheling, daughter unto Edward the 

out-law, and grandchild unto King Edmund Ironſide. 
This King as is aforeſaid, being born in England, and 
the Queen of Engliſh Royal blood, was occaſion that 


the depreſſed Engliſh Nation was raiſed again unto he- 


nor and credit; and the Normans reſiding in Eng 

that hut a little before held the name of an Engliſhman 
reproachful, muft now be contented that their race 
Englih- and poſterity there planted, ſhould wholy relinquiſh 
RP redro the name of Normans, and become Engliſh beth in 
credit and name and Nation. And have ſeen in Normandy it (elf, 
koaor, the inſcription or Epitaphes, upon the rombs of hono- 
rable perſons there buried ſome few years after (who 
perhaps were horn in England) written in the Engliſh 
rongue ( which they ſo much before contemned) and 
not in French. And as the Normans being firſt ſeared 
n Newſtria in France, did there by little and little be- 
come French, and ſo were called as well as Norman, 
as we may perceive by the ſtile of the Conquerors man» 
dates when he was in England, who commonly began 
To all his French and Engliſh People. So in like man- 
ner (the leſſer part alwaies yeelding to the greater) 
ſuch of theſe Normans as came to plant. themſelves in 
England did there grow to the name of Engliſhmen 
and that with the utter loſs and relinquiſhment of the 
names of Normans; as in France they never did. And 
by this occaſion of the Normans becoming Engliſh the 
great heart burning that elſe might have remained be- 

rween them and the Engliſh, for the Conqueror of 
Country ws taken away, and ſo laſted nor, 38 it js 
nown to have done between Hr Gus cllreie 
called Welſhmen, and our Saxon anceſtors;and N 
the 
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in he Danes and the ſaid Saxons. And albeit it pleaſed 


for the chaſliſement of the Engliſh people to pec- 
mit che Normans to have the victory in the battel in 
er, yet were they but a handful in regard of the Normans 

ole Engliſh people which by the continuance of di- in England 
yers ages and deſcents were become the univerſal inha- very fen 
bitanes over all the land; and in that bartel the number pen 
of the Normans were diminiſhed by fix thouſand, be- gayiih. 
es choſe that were drowned ; albeit the loſs of the 
Engliſh was in that battel far greater. 

Moreover of the three or tour hundred Gentlemen 
that came in with the Conqueror, whoſe firnames are 
regiſtred in the Catalogue of Battail Abbey, having had 
for the moſt part land given unto them in England, yet 
it is not to be thought that all of them continued there 
to the planting of ſo many families, for that (as like 
enough it is )lome were more willing to make money of 
their lands, and return therewith to live in their | 
own Country of Normandy, as unto the place moſt natu- 
ul unto them; others might dye without iſſue 3 and 
the iſſues of ſome others now and then take end in 
monaſteries, a thing in thoſe ages uſual. And thus by 
one means or other may have been ſo much worn away The woft 
mddiminiſhed, that I think the one half of them: if part of the 
it were obſerved (as by their ſirnames ir beſt might be) gent of 
would not b= found to have remained two ages after, Nome” 


and ſcarce the one quarter of them to be remaining at ad : 
this preſent. ſhed, 


And as for the common Souldiers, we are not to think 
that many of them could in England ſettle themſelves , 
and marry; the Conqueror having continually imploy- | 
nent for ſuch kinde of men in his wars and garriſons, f | 
both in England and in Normandy. And in Normandy 
upon ſuch occaſions he carried many of them back 2. 0 
gain, and for like cauſe he tranſported thither ſundry : 
alſo of Engliſhs 
Thus have I made it plainly appear (for that ſome 
have inconſigerately beleeved the contrary) that the 
main corps and body of the Realm, notwithſtan- 
ding the Norman conqueſt, and the former invaſions of 
the Danes, hath ſtill conſiſted of rhe ancient Engliſh- 
omg payple, wherein even unro this day it dorh yet 
conſiſt, And hereunto accordeth the name of — 


——— <> 


146 Of the Invaſions has 1 
which the Welſh and 1riſþ Nations have conting mY 
call us by, norwithſtanding the irruptions of the * 


and the Normung. 

And whereas ſome do call us a mixed Nation by tei 

Engliſh- ſon of theſe Danes and Normans coming in among us . 
—— I anſwer (as formerly I have noted) that the De 
"4024 Na- and the Normans were once one ſame people with the } 
von as Germans, as were alſo the Saxons; and we not to be . 
ſome ſup- counted mixed by having onely ſome ſuch joyned unty 
poſo. us again, as ſometime had one ſame language, and one 
ſame original with us. mn "3 
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of 
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"Of the greas Antiquity of our ancient Engliſh 
*  rongue; and of the propriety, worthineſs, and 
amplitude thereof. With an explanation of 

ſundry our moſt ancient Engliſh words. 


CHAP. VII. 


Ur ancient Engliſh Saxons lan- 
guage is to be accounted the 
Teutonick tongue, and albe- 

it we have in latter ages mix 

ed it wich many borrowed 

words, eſpecially out of the 
Latin and French ; yet re- 


ſpeech, for no other off fpring 
hath our language originally had then that. 

This language undoubtedly is that which at the con- 
fuſion of Babel, the Teutonick people ( thoſe I mean 
that were conducted by Cuiſto) did ſpeak. And as the 
people took their name after their Conducter, fo the 
language conſequently took name of the people. 

That this language is indeed fo ancient, is (be- 
that no antiquity can tell any other beginning 
thereof) proved by a tradition in the ſaid tongue im- 
mediately cauſed at the Tower of Babel, and ever ſince 
therein continued even unto this day, being daily with 
us in uſe, as alſo with others whoſe language hath de- 
pendance on the faid tongue, It is this,when it hapnerh 


that any one chanceth to ſpeak confuſedly or vaialy, 
without ſenſe or from the purpoſe, we ſay unto him, 
what Bable pou ? or by miſpronounciation, what 
Babel pou ? which being by our firſt anceſtors brought 
in uſe, upon the ſaid confuſion, while yer it remained a- 
mong them freſh in memory, was as much among them 
to 


The 


; maineth the Teutonick unto ground cf 

— this day the ground of our onr Eng- 
liſk is the 

Teuronick 


tongue. 


A note of 


the oſt 
preat 
antiquity 


Of ou lau- 


guage. 


Our lan- 
guage at 
the firſt 

moſt of 
monoſila- 
bles. 


Becanus 
his para- 
dox. 
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to ſay, as what confuſe you, or hat do you imirat 
them of ſucha place where ſuch confuſion was? 4 


* 


whereas I ſaid that this tradition remaineth ſtill inſuc *: 
languages as depend on the Teuronick tongue, ſome 


may object that the word Bable, is alſa ſound in t 
modern French, which depe 


Chapter, that the true and ancient French language 


was alſo the Teutonick tongue, and that thereof rhere 


yet remaineth in the now named French, many Tew 
vonick words, as the relick of their firſt oldeſt and right 
French language, and among the reſt, the words Ba- 
bel and Wabelard, and in the ſame ſenſe chat the 
Teutonick hath it. 

This our ancient language conſiſted moſt at the firſt 
of words of monofflables, each having his owtryrop 
ſignification, as by inſtinct of God, and nature the 

rſt were received and underſtcpdþur hereof grew this 
benefit, that by apt joyning together of two ot three 
of theſe words of one filable, new words of more db 
verſity of ſenſe and fignification Were ſtill made and 
compo 
full and perfect expreſſing of the compoſers meanings 
did require, By which means it grew unto that copi- 
ouſneſs and perſections, that divers being very well 
learned in other rongues,have much admired this,when 
they have not been able to finde any one uſual word in 


any language, for the which they could not = the like 
e. | 


in this, in the ſame very true nature and ſen 
Among others that have had great ſpeculation here · 
in Joannes Goropius Becanus, a man very learned, and 


Phyfitian ro Lady Mary Queen of Hungary, Regent of the 


Netherlands, and ſiſter anto the Emperor Charles the 
fifth ; fell there by into ſuch a conceit, that he letred 
not to maintain it to be the firſt, and moſt ancient lan- 
guage of the world; yea, the ſame that Adam ſpake 
in Paradiſe, In conference one day with Abraham Or- 
telius (who had been acquainted with Becauus) I asked 
him if he thought that Becanus himſelf being ſo learned 
as he was, did indeed beleeve this language to be the 
firſt of all languages of the world, to wit, that which 
was ſpoken by Adam, he rold me that he yerily thought 
Becanus did ſo belee ve; and added further, th y 


o 
* 


nded on the Latin: I am not 
ignorant that ſo it is, but I have ſhew d in the foregoing 


ſed, according as the uſe of them for the more 


learned 


: 4 


err er nn rantyrnr 


and a__ . Laa> a6 


ped mpeg, might pergdycnrure. laugh at that wich 
Shad titten, but that none would be able to gen- 
u: whereby I gueſſed that Ortelius did mug in- 

hoe unto Becanus his conceit, Bus for: my:own. part 
beit | do not think but that Becanus his -vpinign, cx- 
| his proofs, & that his paradox muſt not prevail 
oft a number of the moſt learned of che world; yer 
it not be much impettiaent to my purpoſe. to al- 


8 
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= 
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to 
ge ſome few of ſuch things, as he, and ſuch cthers 
after him as incline unto his conceit, (and in ſome 
poigts have foupd further light, and reaſon then he do 
alleadge, ſhew thereby unto the curious Reader, What 
may have moved them thus to be conceited. 

They firſt then making it very doubtiul chat the He- 
brew was che firſt language of the world, do by the tea 
ſons enluing, go about to pe the Teutonick to be it, 
And firſt they ſay, that ho doubcful ſoever it may be, 
what language it was that Adam ſpake, yet have not 
the proper name of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, &c. 
been ſubje& to change or miſtaking; and, moſt likely ir 
is that God would give unto thoſe his firſt creatures 
ſuch names as were moſt fir and proper unto ſuch, per- 
fons as were themſelves. Whereupon they bring into 
conſideration , whether in the Hebrew or any lan- 
guage elſe, thoſe names do more properly beroken ſuch 

ons as they were, then in the Teutonick tongue 
they do. + , 

As for example, Adam in this tongue ſignifieth li- 
ving breath, the breath of man being therein ſo called. 
which agreeth as well, ay they to be the name of him 
that being formed of clay received life by the breathing 
thereon of Almighry God, as earthly, or red clay, as 
ſome out of the Hebrew interpret it. 

Eve, is in the Teuronick as much to ſay as  confrmilis 
eben the ſame, for our word even, cometh from. the 
Teuronick word ebe, and likewiſe from their eveſo , 
cometh our even ſoʒ and ſhe was even the (ame, as was 

Adam her husband. 

Cain written in old Teutonick orchograph, Bain, 

(for that C and K are therein uſed indifferent.) is o- 

therwiſe titten Qua in, and fignifiech wrathful, angry, 

or ſhigwd, and ſuch was that unnatural wicked reich 

uno Ws-good brother Adel. * 

e 
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Able, ane that is ſufficient, an Peſt} 
en. this a} 
bearer name, ſigniſieth a man ena 
unto the ſervice of God z ſor ſo wes indeed nw) | 

martyr of the world. 


— 
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Seth by Teutonick alwaics pronounced Set, 
_— to ſay as poſtus, that is, ſet or placed in the 
another, to wir, of his righreous 
Abel me A Cain ſlew. 
Henech, albeit of ſome ſo written, yet it is pron 
ced Enoch: E. ſignificth law or equity, noch is as 
to — Per 4 again : ſo as in this name ſcemeth to . 
expreſſed and foretold a time of equity or juſtice which 
was yer to come. The bearer hereof walking (while 
here he — L* in equity before God, was by bi . na 
eordingly rewarded, by being e tak 
way from this unrighreous world q 
But notwithſtanding that theſe, and ſundry the like 
— your found i = <> —— wb de, 
2 proper to the perſons by inten 
— this rather ſerve to ſhew the 
rongue, that is able to yeeld as fir and proper Gantt | 
cations for theſe moſt ancient names,as the very Hebrew 
it ſelf; then that before it ſhould challenge place of rhe 
Hebrew, which yeelded not onely apt and proper figni- 
cations for them alſo, but hath in all reverend „ 
carried the reputation and credit of being the firſt 
guage of the world. It may therefore unto us 
that if the Teutonick be not raken for the firſt lan 
of the world, it cannot be denied to be one of the 
ancienteſt of the world. And fo undonbredly takit 
it to be, let us look a little farther into the worthine 
and property thereof. 
* The name of — — hty maker 22 creater of al 
ings, is generally in all chis great aud ſpacious ton 
— ay called God; and from the word God is derived = 
word Good. See now how aptly this accordeth, and 
how the fignification of this word doth alſo ſhew the 
coherence thereof unto the chiefeſt Good, for that in- 
deed all good cometh from God. But the like deriva- 
rion, and proper eoherence is not found in 2 


between Deus and Bonus. 3 
In like ſort, the malignant enemy of God -all | 


* 
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no vertue or 
ads to De bil, who is indeed the chief 
to which this ujective belongerh. n 
* The name of Heaven, albeit it was of eur Anceſtors 
Heofen, yet carried it like ſenſe or fignicarion 
it doth, being as much ro ſay as Heaven or 
B 
ite and contrary thereunto, 
apt 2 as — — ober, that is to ſay, 
i of covered in low _ 5 
„is in Latin Homo, 


hath 
dur name of woman hath with man : It ſhould in - Man and 
be written womb-man, for ſo is it of antiquity woman. 
rightly, the b for cafinefs and readineſs of ſound 
being in che pronounciarfon left out: and how apr 2 
tmpoſed word this is, is plainly ſeen. And as Homo in 
Lin doth ſignifie both man and woman, ſo in our 
ue the feminine crearure alfo hath, as we ſee, the f 
of man, but more aptly in that it is for due di- aH. 
ion compoſed with womb, ſhe being that kind of 
un chat is wombed, or harh'che womb of conception, 
which che man ene uh poter rye + he 
examples I c ve © 
here ſuffice, 


alſo of very great amplitude; for as Redericus Ti | 
md n alſo affirmerh, all High- {aus Lipe 
and Nethtr]ond ; as alſo the King. nointes. 


dom'of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 


ZE — 


i as are not mixed 
and extravagant, but even — 


night have 
of the 


* 4 \ . 


— — 8 
n iy 2„% abi le neat | 
„ nik cengue,the High- Dutch. differeth from the. 
| though never do bottom from any (in ny of 
+ © guage afany in ſpeaking or Writing in an le 
rongues, do chance here aud there to chruſt — 
rowed Latin or French wordt is more then he ; 
to do (ſeeing the Teutonic i moſt copious, 4 
alſo then is toletable ; ſuck bringing in of | 
words being held abſurd; and frivolous. : The 
Norwegian and Swediſh, do again differ from thee; 
ſomelittle each from other, and the iſland (peech allo; 
and yet none of them bagowing-aughe. from any ,exttte 
vagaut Language that ciginalſy is not of that naue 
Ikhis is a thing that eaſiſy may happen in ſo ſpacious 
hs obs tongue as this, it e in ſo. many different 
g countries k och en we ſee that in; ſome (everall 
parts, of England names of tungs, ad 
progounciaticns of . ＋ — eee diflercnt . and 

that among the countrey, ꝓcople, that never barrow wy 
words ob of the Latin gr F Frepch; and of this. 19252 

gnoupciation one — Bead. of many, ſha 

: 5255 this: ſor prono according as one would 
* Londaz, J (dag mr if J bad it, the | 
2 — | mare cheeſa;ginap. 
bud eat mam chene 
t pronounciation 
4p hereotmapy.the 


badet, and 7 We fa 
and chap. it. Lo here — ifh 
in gut pMn me in. net 


ke 361 9d bat 

Ih Theſe He cren yes ili a ge do commas- 

h grpwawpng a people; and (@merimes ub. 
NG 1% 8 5 nee 195 Pronounciagiow e 
n le 7 ion laſily enſueth 
L 0 br are N 


«ik ww, 0 4 rlangua 
Ur i . e 5 the I 
a W de nch , dich 0p a 

amples, may af in che i un, 

No 4 which in Tm * rown 9. 3 | 

b Piezo, and i in Frenc Ne NI wink 
eftion (me thigks,) may, here $5; | ' 

(6 75 2 0 G. fairs. lr 8 

Mit 35 
vl Nec f Mp W e 5 bn . 
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at is he the 2 Lem · Dutch, or Eaſ land- 
Med be ic? To this anſwer, That as che maritime — bx" 
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Lo 
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ern RAETESTS: 


y farcheſt from the Sea, the ancient language was 


we found in the old Teutonick, do more neerer a- 
to the Speech of theſe parts, then to the High- 
bays And as for the more varied Teuronick of Den- 
K, Norway, and Sweden, it is to be underſtood, that 

heſe Countries were not peopled ſo ſoon as Germany, 
bar afterward, when Germany fo abounded with peo- 
nar they were conſtraincd to ſeek habirations more 
therly, where the Germans at firſt, by reaſon of the 

ter cold, and barrenneſſe of the Soil, would not 
oo ſooner then in Germam te make their dwelling 


And whereas ſome may further object, That as we 
find the written Teutonick of ſome ages paſt, to be va- 
tied from that which now modernly is uſed, ſo per- 
adventure was that Teutonick, that we find ſo anci- 
ently written, much varied from that which was uſed 

es before, * 0 

To this I anſwer, That Lam not of chat opinion for 
dixers reaſons, and chiefly becauſe people in former 
were nothing ſo curious, or delighted with va- 


| INs their ſpeech , 4s of late ages they are grown 


ro 
e but kept their old Language as they did their old 
ion of apparell; in both which the World hath of 
r ages, more then in former times been delighted, 


ud in this age of onrs much more then ever: Infomuch 


is the Germans themſelves, who have been 
noted in former times, not to be delighted in ig 
long continued manner of apparel, are now 


fo: faln to the ch thereof: ſome of chem imita- more g- 
faſhion of the Iain, others of the French, „en to va- 


| — * s of Spaniſh; all which — time what. anne 


rs more given to change, then any 


2 W * Futther- 


Mee facſt planted, and is like to have been moſt va- drawerh 
ied by fuch as went afterward to dwell more higher, neerer to 

A diſperſed abroad in the Countrey, and therefore 1 the old 

Feld the Eaftiand and Low-Dutch to draw more neer T<utonick 
the true originall then the High-Dutch, As for further {ben th 
2 is to be noted, That all ſuch Writings as Dutch. 


TRY 


> 2 | * 

F ore, whereas it may be ohjected, tha 
ing there is variety found in the ſpeeches of 
ny ſundry Provinces, as do now ſpeak the Mo 
Tenronick tongue, each being in lengch of time g 
to ſome difference in words, and pronounciations 
other, and to have framed ſome words in peculi; 
toitſelf : How then may a man finde out, where ad 
which be the words which are indeed of rhe "8 F* 
and very Teutonick tongue? To anſwer this i rick {| & 
and at once; they are infallibly all choſe words whic 
do ſtill remain in general uſe throughout all the Couns 
tries where any kinde of Teuronick is ſpoken, and th 
alio that remain in uſe in the moſt part of thoſe Provig 
ces, though the reſt may have left or forgotten them 
for albeit, as is aforeſaid, every Country may have fot 
difference in it ſelf, yet an infinite number of words 
do remain fo difperſed among all, or common to all, & 
the moſt part, that howſoever the orthography may 
here and there perhaps through different pronounci 
on happen to be varied (and ſo of ſome not diſcern 
for ſuch as they truly be) yet are ſuch words truly 
one, and undoubtedly of the firſt and moſt ancient 
Teutonick tongue. : £4 

And as touching our Engliſh tongue, which is mom 

ſwarved from the original Teutonick then the othef 


languages thereon alſo depending: this is the leſs to 
ryarveiled at, becauſe we are by the Sea ſequeſtred fri 


bw ö . - 


. NIKE 
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the main continent where it is in uſe: an 
hereof we may note in our Corniſhmen, who being © 
queſtred from the Welſhmen, but by a little arm of the 
Sea, do alſo 5 them in their language, thot 
not ſo much as the Britains in France, who are yet m 
ſepatated: and yet was the language of theſe three 
ginally one, which their ſpeeches albeit ſome what di 
fering,do yer ſufficiently wirnefs. 4 
And notwithſtanding the fo much ſwarving of ouf 
tongue from! the original, I durſtfor a tryal of the ges 
dependance which yet it holdeth with that which b 
ing iſſued from the root, is ſpoken in the conti 
— — —_ >. wo inet fed i 
mong the people res of England as allo” 
of the people of fpbalic, Freud, and Flanders, ai 
the Countries lying between them, that = \ 


; 


= SS SS «. 


wers mHrYrPeoeo rs coor: grmaid 


N — res fe with their 

2 Ic is not long ſince chat an Engliſhmen 

ling by wagos in Weſt Flanders, and hearing the guage 

{ to call unco his man, and ſay, De firing is the Burch. 

þ bnv ve firing gen wegen de Preſently un- 

him, as if he had ſaid, The firing is toll, 

id the firing on the wagon fan, and deeming the 

Blow to have been ſome Engliſh clown, ſpake unto 

in Engliſh. I have divers times in noting the neer- 

—— „ Obſerved certain of out 

| 7 with theirs, both in ſelf 

= and felf ſenſe, which is a very great argument 
of the ancient neerneſs of our and language. 


of As for Example. 
pe 27 lay, ) 5 Winters thunder is Summers wonder. 
Winters donder is Somers wender. 


wee ſay, JJ An appel in Map is as good ag an ep. 
They ſay, Len apple in is lo goet als en ep. 


pr particular albeir it could not by the 


— 2 — ＋ — — name of 
enan ir Engliſh ſpeech remain z yet 
+ became ir by their coming among them to be much 
mixed with French : and here concerning this lan- 
guage which now beareth the name of Fremb, I hold 
Kt not amiſs to take occaſion to give the Reader 
ſome knowledge more then is vulgar, The Country of 
Gdffia, now called France, was anciently inhabited of 
the Gaules, bur what language the Ganles did ſpeak, is 
owe ſome queſtion ; Ceſar faith in the dy — 
his Comentaries, that they had among 
Ex. but I ſhould rather think ak cha they only di 
as the high- Dutch, low-Dutch, and 
Dutch, then that they were three ſtrange and diſtinct 


* "< brought the Country of Gallia How 
F under their ſubjetion, did ſeek ro bring the people to France 
| the Latin or Reman tongue, and to thut end did 32d Spain 
All their Edits, Proclamations, % a0d publich oak be 
vritingyia Li: 3 wan they alſo practiſed hen 


| ores —— 


in Spain, where the Cantabrian or - Briſchine tongue "4 
before generally ſpoken; but by this — My 
_ e both of Callia and Spain, were within à Whil 
ought from their old languages to fpeak a broke 
kind of Latin, each Nation apptehending and prono 
cing it after his manner; aud either calling it the 
man tongue. The Spantards calling to this day ſuch 
ſes as they make in their language, by the name of 
mexces : and ſo did the French allo, as may by 
title of the oeſie written in French by A 0 
Whence alias Meung, by him intituled. Le Romant de la Roſe, + 
the = © afrerward tranflaced into Engliſh by Geffery Chaucer, 
of Ro- - the Title of The Roment of the Roſe. Moreever,a ſtr 
* . . - 
Romant travelling in the Countrey of Liege, and not 
cometh. the Countrey language, ſhall ſomtimes hear the Peaſant 
ſay unto him, Parle Romain,that is ſpeak, Roman,meani 
the language which themſelves do ſpeak, which bei 
anciently taken from the Romans, as aforeſaid, remai 
by tradition among the Countrey people, with the 
name of the Romen tongue. - 

The Caules thus having loſt their ancient Language, 
and learned a broken or corrupt kind of Latin; Fas 
mond after his coming out of Germany, with his Franks, 
or French people anciently of that Countrey, and es. 
tring into Gallza ( much about the time, as I have norel 
before, that fingiſtus with the Saxons who were Neigh- 
bours in Germany to the Franks, entred into Britten) 
both he and his people ſpake their own Frankiþþ er 
French tongue, to witʒꝭa kind of Teutonick, which after 
the ſpeakers. thereof had gotten this other name, 
This language there continued the reignes of Fas 
mend,Cloaton, Merovee, Chilperic, Clovis, Childebert, and 

Venantius Clothaire.pntotherttime of Cherebert,who was the ei 
Fortuna- French King, and as faith Venantius Fortunatus, 

tus, lib. 6% Papirius nius alſo affirmeth, ſpake both his own 
turall Franbiſt or French tongue, and the lan 
which the G aulec then ſpake, and was the firſt of 
French Kings, faith this ancient Author Venantius, thit 
ſpake Latin, meaning that corrupted "Latin Lang 
which the Gaule hien uſed ; the which he alſo br 
in uſe among his people. And the Gaules now 
themſelves with the Franks, and with them becot 
one Nation, they were content to loſe rheig ane 
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of Gael, and with them to bear the name of 
b, or French-men, and becauſe the name of Franch, 
"of French was now made general, the broken Latin 
Anguage uſed of the Gaules, became within a little to 
be called after the people which now generally ſpeak it, 
d fo catried, as until now it doth, the name of the 
tongue, and generally cxſtinguiſhed the ancient 
true French tongue indeed, leaving notWirhſtanding 
y words thereof ' mingled with this latter, which 
erein do yet remain. 8 
And becauſe the foreſaid old and true French Was in gee Girard 
e&& all one with our ancient Engliſh, I will ro fatisfie du Haillan 
the curious Reader , give him here a taſte thereof in 
theſe few inſuing Verſes, which I have taken out of Ot- 
his Preface to the four Goſpels by him tranſlated g,4u5n 
t eight hundred years paſt, ou of Latin into old prafat. E- 
French rime. Thus they are. van. 


Nu wil ib ſcriban unſer beill, 
No will I write eur bealth, 
wage, ſalvation. 


F ad 

ants, Evangeliono dell, 

d en- Of the Goſpel the deal, ; OldFrench 
orel 5 Me 

eig So if nu hiar begunun, 

tam) So is it now here begun. 

þ or | 

after Jn Frenki@ga tungun, 


In the French tongue. 


Hereby may appeat to ſuch as are any whit acquain- 
ted with our old Engliſh tongue, Wer rear neerneſs 
was between that and this ancient French. Howbei 
the Author being a'Scholer, hath framed two of 
his words from the Latin, which indeed do not pro- 
perly belong to his own language, chat is, ſcriban and 
vengeliono. og Pay > 
After hint, Willeramws, Abbot of Mersburge, tran ; yyilters- 
flated Mkewiſe, out of Latin into old French, Canticum mus Abbas 
Catticorum , wheteupon he made his. learned Para- Mersbuc- 
— One of his chapters among the reſt, he begin} 8%. 


M 2 Stand 


151 8 Antiquity a- 
Stam upb Friundinna min, lego. 
Stand up ſhe friend mine, ſpeedily, 
Win Duna, minſcona, and kim. 
My Dove, my fair, and come. 


Such like language is all che reſt, and hereby ir 
be ſeen, that che old French, and the old Engliſh hay 
then as great affmity rogecher as our Northern and 
Southern Engliſh have at this day. 
The French, as is aid, having left this langnage, and 
enrenained another under the ſame name, the AN 
coming afterward to ſettle among them, brought with 
them an ancient language of their own 3 which if 


had ſtill kept, and brought into England, Engliſhmen 1 


and they had not ſeemed ſo great ſtrangers one to ano- 
ther, neither had they made any more alteration in our 
tongue then did the Danes, becauſe it was indeed the 
ſame language, and in effe& all one with ours. But 
they did in che time of their being in France, prove ſo 
good Schollers, that as the French forgot their anci: 
ent Teuronick rongue, and learned the language which 
the Gaules inſteed of their own ancient loſt lan 

did then ſpeak, ſo they alſo learned the fame, aud loſt 
their own, and that in the ſpace, as in the foregoing 


chapter hath been ſaid, of one hundred and fifty years. 


And now coming therewith to our Country, they 

could not conquer the Engliſh language, as they did the 

land; howbeir, as already I have noted, they much 

mingled, and rempred it with their_French. 

Some few ages after came the Poet Geffery Chaucer, 

who writing his Poeſies in Engliſh , is of ſome called 
Chaucer the firſt illumĩ nator of the L ve : of their 
mingled opinion I am not ( h I reverence Charcer,as an ex- 
— cellent Poet for his time.) He was indeed a great ming · 
— ler of Enghſb with French, unto which language by 
French. like for that he was deſcended of French, or W 

loon race, he carried a great afſection. 

Since the time of Chaucer, more Latin and French 
hath been mingled with our tongue, they lefr our of 
it, but of late we have faln to ſuch borrowing of words 
from Latin, French, and other tongues, that it had been 
beyond all ſtay and limit, which albeit ſome of vs 


do like well, and think our tongue thereby much 


man- 


F . , go=oe. 
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— 
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bettered, yet do ſirangers therefore carry the far leſs * 
opinion thereof, ſome ſaying , that it is of it ſelf no 
language at all, but the ſcum of many languages, o- 
thers, that ir is moſt barren, and that we are daily fain 
to borrow words for ii (as though it yet lackt making} our 
out of other languages to patch it up wichal, and that tongue 
ifwe were put to pay cur borrowed ſpeech back diſcredi- 
in, to the languages that may lay claim unto it; we — by — 
de leſt little better then dumb, or ſcarcely able to — 
ſpeak any thing that ſhould be ſen ſhle. 
For mine own part, I hold them deceived that 
think our ſpeech bettered by the aboundance of our 
daily borrowed words, for they being of another na- 
ture, and nor originally belonging to our language, 
do nor, neither can they in our tongue, bare their na- 
tural and true derivation ; and therefore as well may we 
ferch words from the Ethiopians, ot Eaſt or Weſt Indians, 
and thruſt them into our language, and —_— all by 
the name of Engliſb, as thoſe which we daily rake from 
the Latin, or languages thereon depending; and here- 
hence it cometh as by ofren experience is found) that 
ſome Engliſhmen diſcourſing together, others being pre- 
ſent, and of our own Nation, and that naturally ſpeak 
the Engliſh tongue, are not able to underſtand what the 
others ſay , norwichſtanding they call it Engliſh that 
they (peak 


And here among choiſe of many, to ſhew one ex- 
ample of the inuriliry of this kinde of ſpeech will not 
be needleſs. So fell it out not wr þ og paſt, that a 
principal Courtier writing from Lo to a perſonage 
of Authority in the North parts, touching the crayning 
of men, and providing Furniture for war, willed him 

other things, to equippe his Horſes 3 the Recei- 
ver of the letter, with ſome labour came at the laſt to 
the underſtanding of it all, except equippe , where 
of in no ſort he could conceive the meaning; in the 
end, he conſulted about it with divers Gentlemen in 
the Country thereabouts, but none could reſolve him. 


2 


It was among them remembred, that we uſed in our 


the word quipping, and the word whipping, 

the firſt not proper for Horſes, but ſomrimes ro 

men, the latter not fir for Gentlemens Horſes, but for 

Carters Jades. In fine, —_— — 
3 
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 fidde in all the Englith they had, hat equippe might 


mean, a meſſenger was ſent of purpoſe to the Court at 
London to learn the meaning thereof, of the Writer 

the Letter. W 

I will not cloy the Reader with othet ſuch examples, 

nor wich the repeating of ſuch like diſcourſes as he os 

{cd, chat told how as he itinerated he'6bviated a rural 


perſon, and interrogating him concerning the tranſita- 


tion of the time, and the demonſtration. of the 
found him a meer ſimplician, whereas if in his true 
ſpeech he had asked him, what was the clock, and 


v hich had been the way, his ignorance might of the 


ſimplician have been informed in both. 
Such examples (how ever we delight in ſtrange lan- 
guage borrowing.) do when we hear them, ſound very 
iporrful in our own ears; and therefore give mote 
liberty to ſtrangers to be in this caſe merry with us, ſees 
ing they may ſay they have noughtr elſe for the loan of 
our their words. Bur doubtleſs if our ſelves pleaſed rouſe 
ton ue is che treaſury of our own tongue, we ſhould as lit 
mt col le need to borrow” words from any language, extra- 
er. gant for ours, as any ſuch burrowerh from us: ont 
Five our tongue in it ſelf being ſufficient and copious enovyh; 
moſt uſe without this daily borrowing from ſo many, as 
theruf. ſcorn to borrow any from us. 
And now fearing leaſt wading further herein, I 
might become offenſive, where 1 indeavour ro pleaſe, 
[ will here ſeek ro content the curious Reader, by 
Alphabetically explaning a number of our moſt-and; 
ent Engliſh words, fome by their modern — 
others by ſhewing, (with the fignification of th 
what French words we have taken in ſtead of th 
alſo ſuch as e hay not left off, but ſtill uſe for cho 
1 we have borrowed words in Ftench to like 
enſe. . * 
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A 


od Bogen. Bowed._Hereof a bow taketh name, becauſe 
TX it is made to be abogen or bowed, when therewith 
we ſhoot, a buugh of a tree is alſo ſo called, for bein 
ape to be abogen or bowed, and bowes at the very fir 
invention of them were made of boughs of trees, and ſo 
accordingly in our ancient language took that name. 
Scenned,or akenned, ſor that c and Kare in our ancient 
language pronounced alike ; ſignifieth bought foꝛth, or 
bozn, we yet ſay of certain beaſts, that they have kenled 
they have brought forth their young anes. 


{ Beprred or KpreÞ, we uſe for this the French word 


Turned. 

Idle, ill, or difpleaſed ; we yet ule to call eggs adle, 

when they are corrupt and ill. 

unten or foꝛdꝛunken. Drowned, hereof cometh alſo 

gur word drunken, he that is drunk, being as it were 

inwardly drowned. 

Jeker or acker, a Cornfield or Cornland, we now uſe the 

word Aker, for a certain {pace or meaſure of ground. 

Jebta, ehta or eghta, Inheritances, or owned poſſeſſions. 

Yelc or aelk, we have ſince made it Each. 

Lelſwa, we now write and pronounce it Alſo. 

Yethelbozen-man or Etbelbozen- man, A Noble. born- 

man, A Noble-man born, alſo a Gentleman by birth, 

Betbzine, we uſe for this the French word Touch. 

Lethuned or athzined, we uſe inſtead hereof Touched» 

Jetiwd, 4ppeared. 

Bfed, Fed, or after the French, Nouriſhed, 

Afgod, An Idol. Afgodneſs, Idalatyy. 

Agene or Eagen, Own, proper. 

gilt, Recompence. 

Agoten, Poured aut, Soters, otherwiſe Gutters are ac- 

cordingly ſo called. 

Abiid; Hidden, we alſo derive for this from the French, 

the word covered: - 

Alder, ſignifieth Of all, and ſeemeth as abr of the 

words, Of all that ate, and uſed in the ſuperlative de- 

gree, as for example. | 
der · beſt, Beſt f atk. 

Ader-earſt, Firſt of al 

Jider-left, Left of «ll. M4 Jidew 
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Alder-liefeft, Beloved'ft of all. | 
Alder-meaſt, Moſt of all. 

Alder-ſconefi, or alder-faſreff, Mo# beautiful of all. 
Alder-eldeſt, Oldeſt of all, and fe forth of a great N 
the like. | 


A lgeats, Every way, or however it be &c. * 
Alifed, Allowed, Licenſed. ) 18 
Aliſe, Releaſe, Aliſed, Releaſed. it 
Aliſednelg, Releaſbng, Ranſom, Redemption. 2 
Ana, Onely, or alone. | 


Andede, Confeſſed, Andeding, Confeſſing. 

Anlieneſs, A reſemblance, alſo an Image. | 
Anlifen, Lvelybood, ſubſtance, commodities. a 
Anina or anfine, One ſeen, or a thing looked on, we aſe 
for this the French word Face. 

Anweald, Authority, Power. 

Anwird or anwoed, An anſwer or a reply. 

Areared, Set up, erected, edified. N 
Arindzaga, An errand-bearer,a Meſſenger, and ſometimes 
an Ambaſlador. 4 
Afinder, Aſunder, ſeparate. 

Aftige or ſiigbe, To aſcend, or mount up. 

Aſtieging, or ſlieging, Aſcending. 

Aftiegnung, For this after the Latin we ſay Aſcenſron. 
From aftige, we derive many words of mounting up- 
wards, as fiigh-ropeg,which we now pronounce fiireps, 
being firſt deviſed with cords or ropes before they were 
made with leather and iron faſtned to it. Alſo flighel\ 
now of us pronounced ftile ; fteghers, now ſtayers, aud 
the like. 
Aſtired, Stirred, moved. 

Atbened, Extended, ſtretched out. 

Atugon or Atogon. Drawn, 

A witten. Written. 

Awarpen or Awurpen, bros or ceft. wv 
We call in ſome parts of England a Moule,a Mo was 
which is as much to ſay, as a caft- earth; and when plan 
or bords are awry we ſay they caſt, or they warpe. And- 
warpe,anciently Þ and: werde, took that name. s is ſaid, 
- — being there cut off, and caſt into the tiver of 

eld. 
Awild or Aweld, Welded. or managed by ſtrength. 
Awitgud. Accurſed, alſo ſtrangled or throtled, where- 
of we yet have the word Wurried. 
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ſwift or ſudden. 
Children. 


—— —_ See Birig- 


lipt, /mbr 
2 or — Projer. Gedeadun, Prayers 3 hereof 


comerh rhe name of head being made to pray 
on) as alſo of beadſ· men. — 

Bead-faring, — on Pilgrimage. 

Begeond, Beyond 

Biff, Bee-ift, as, thaw beeſt, — 
Belea wb, Betrayed. We yer 'call a cron of the Voc 
fellow, _ by the right ſigniſication w_ 
much to fay as a Crain 

Beloken or Belocud, 2 — 

Beudun, —— 

Bebebt or bebeght, Promiſe. 

Beom. A tree, we — che name now for thet the tree, when 
itis ſquared our, calling ir « Beam of timber 


is meant a tree for or timbring in our old Eng 
- 4 is building. 
Berg or Beozg, Metaphorically a ein. See further 
hereof in Bitig. 
oft in beozgun, and bergena, Mouatcins. See further 
s in Birig.. 


Beſeawud, Overlooked, ſuryiewed or beheld. We fay yet 
omg looks a skeaw. 
Beſcildiged, Accu ed of default or crime. 
Beſmit, Beſmutted, made foul or defiled.. 
beſte, Decer Beſwicen, D ecei ved. 
Beſwicer, A 4 r 
— and wich a far ſtrayned ſenſe, call a deceiver, a 


Laage 
A we e ſome parts of E. 
ey 10 h ay tyning for hedging. 
Bewand, Wound up, or wrapped up. 
van, Wedded or eſpouſed. 
Bewsndud, 
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Bewendub oc Bewente, lr abour 3 
Bygen and ſyllen, d ſell! | 
— rg yore ng A Parat 


hraſe of ſpeech. 
— Bilida, An u. 


Einne, A manger ASST ITT 
Birt, or Bearth, or Gebirt. Birth, 2 *a.1\T 
Biſmoz or Biſmer, . a "9s 
Blead, Fruit. c „ 
Bletſud. Bleſſed. 


» Fo. Ruſſing, Rejoycing or joying. 
Blithor Blithe, or 2 lide. | Joyful, glad. | 
Blode, Blood. 
aas — — 4 Challe or letter for dec 
enger, a tiding bringer. 
Bodiung, Preaching. one, Preached. To Boy 
To 'Precob. Ds * 
as; Boughs of trees. 
ote, we now Write ir book, Ir ina yeckding of m, 
or ſupplying a defeR. 
Beurn, A water ſpringing out of the earth, alſo the brook 
ifſluing thereof. Bourn is ſomerimes.caken for water it 
w_ and in” Brabant awell is called a Bourupit. i 
— by re rl foul 
properi yo 5. 
Bzothoz or Bzodoz, A y young 
Badguman ,. Te is abreviated of Bride-good-man, the 
ood man of the bride. 
e,The Graom of the Bride, becauſ on the mariage 
day he ſerveth, and waiteth on the table of the bride. 
Bubſlemneſig or -bugblomneſs; (Pljablenzſs, or bowſom- 
neſs, ro wit, humbly ſtooping or bowing down in gn 
of obedience. Obaucer wrires it huxiomneſs 
Burg or buruh, whereof we yet ſay —— or Bourrom. 
It — ſignifierh a. Toun, having a wall, or 
kjnde\ofrciafure about ide Alſo x caſtle. All pla- 
ces that ĩaiol time had aniong our Adiceſtors the name 
of Bourrovgh, were places « one way or other benen 67 
fortified. 

— ap abe h ares Ps rv" 
ge or biri which eth mo proper 7 
Hide, and alſo bury, which. aceordeth with the fame 
ſenſe, for that burying is a hiding of the dead oy 
rhecarth: * Birgen 


SE as 
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theorher Germans, that wh dead bodies of 


the ancient Ng Tong: 365 
— alſo a gra 
Bae Gr A ves. 

It was a thing uſually. among our old Saxon — 
flors, as by Tacitus, it alſo ſeemeth to have, N 


ſuain in the field, were not laid in Grat b 7. 
— the ground were covered over with T 
of Earth. And che more in reputation” 
— the and higher — 
— their bodies, This ſome uſed to calf B iti 
— Beozging, and ſome Buriging of the dead, 
being one thing, though differently” pronb 
iud from whence we yet retain dur (pee of, 
wry that is, op > of rhe dead. 29 85 
—— B Beling as m 
2 Go. (hangs 


hi- 
Beozgh Cas = Bergb) became — SEO 


all Germany over, to be the general name 

more then the name of 'd rei tens t 
ned. am the more Willig to ſhew the Original 
one; und properly ſignifying to ſhroud e which 


mu alfoa by our calling in ſome res'of Eng- 
land, the p 2 made _ Tonies to ies end in 
——— in eg, of Tonp- 
ns of Necks TSS Me ume al 
rgb and Borough, nom commonly written Bur- 
— gs we give to Yome- Towns, Bc Hee 


ginally derived; placesfirft ſo called, havin 5 5 

wels of Turf, or clods of earth fenced abo 

- be — — in, AS 13 FS And where 
word Bury is the t nof'a a5 Canter, 

19, Salicbury, and the like, it Meraphorically fignifierh 

4 high or ekief place. 

Birthin, A burthen; 


Biſmered, — uſed in Leb, or ae. 
ps An example. 


” * 
a j 5 * 
m0 or 
5 q 
. e i, i 
* 


— N 8 Ter LE” 8 * : 
C or. K. 


Taken obſerve that the letter C. was with 
our Anceftors taken and ſounded as K. 


when ſometimes a ſingle v or double w followed next 


unto the C. then was it pronounced as N. 

Caſter ; This is no Anciene Saxon word, though often 
found in old Saxon writing, it is rather borrowed from 
the Latin word Caſtrum, betokening a Calle or F 
cefter, caſter, cheſter, and ceter, being the terminations 
the names of many places in England, do (as I take it 
r and that the places havi _ 


terminations had Caſtles or For built 5 — 
mans before our Engliſh Saxon Anceſtors 
Britain. 


Ceage, 4 Key, Clavis. 
Ceapman, or this we now ſay — which is as 
much to fay, as a Merchant or e 


ou or » Properly one char fight at fbret hand to band, 


whereunto the name in Teuronick kemp-fight ac- 
cordetinandin French of combat. 


the ancient Germans made profeſſion 
of 9 3 or kemp-fighters, for all is one: 
and ameng the Danes and Swedens were the like, as 


Scarcater, Arpgrim, Arnerod, Haldan, and ſundry othets. 
They were alſo called rags wang ne is derived our 
name of Campjon, which the French orchography 
ſome pronounce Champion. 

A Cem or Bempe, is ſometimes alſo taken for a Soul- 
dier, in regard that his profeffion js to fight. 

Ceozgle, Now written Churle, anciently underſtood for 
a ſturdy fellow. 

Cldde, Chid, rebuked. 

Cif, KiF, or kiſſed. | 
Clath, Cloatb. Clething, Cloatbes, ga 

Clough, A kind of breach down - the | the fide of a hill. 
an A Rock oa the Sea fide, ſeeming cleft or broken 


Clipud, C we do yet ſometimes ſay clepid, and 
yclepid, for 
Cnapa, A Boy, Lad or Lackey, here hence cometh our 
name of knave. 
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2 ied into toon, or Valiant. 
Cniht, Now Knight. See the fignification thereof 2 
hong the names of dignities, 

wp. A bead, alſo the top of a thing ſtanding in height. 
| g-or cellning, 7mpteten, 


or coſted, a 
Cote, A little ſlight y built Country Hoſt, "alſo a place for 


Dar ane or oorpuion | 
Cuifra, Whereof in parts of England, we yet re- 
tuin the name, Culver, otherwiſe we uſe the borrow- 
ed French name of Pi 
Cuune or kenne, To — or to know. 

7 or gratitude. 
acquainted, familiar, as contrariwiſe un · 


| 


Cwine, A , otherwiſc a Mill. | 
Cwith, 4 Will, a teſtament, hereof remaineth yer our 
word Bequeath. 

Ctid, Child. Childheſd, Child- head, 

Cin, Kind, nature, alſo Generation or off-fpring, 


It is as much to „ Ki Crown, ie 
CHOOSE of wot ion Fo: 
them for 
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_ dignity. For the etymology whereof, look in the 
chapter. 


Latin — Regnum : Caningtlom is by abreviation » 
_— Kingdom, the additions of dom, and rie, 
ing both one ching, to wit, the FarifdiBion or! 
5 ng to ſome one publick perſon. 
whereas we ſay x Kingdom, they ſay in c 
2 Kiningrie; but whereas we lay a Biſhoprick, they ay 
a Biſhopdom. 

Civic by abreviation Kirk,, and by thruſting in CN 
inftcadof C K. it was firſt alienared ro Chirche, and 
fince further off, by the making i Church, 

Ciſte or an. 4 Cheſt. 


D. 


ame: et or ſervices donefor the dead. 1 i 
omerimes alſo uſed for pennance. 
Daegeſ-fare, A Dapes fare, A dayes journey. 


Deale,*2 Deale, a part or portion. 
' Deald, Divided, parted, dealt out. 

Dene or Den, Sometimes written Deane,and ſomtimes 
a A Valey, alſo a Cave or hollow place in-the 
cart 

Deare, Grief, harm, or  dolour. 

Deman, A Deputy, a ſubſtitute. 

Deozweozth, Dear-worth, precious, 

Dibt or Digbt, Meeter or Rime; hereof cometh out 


name of Dities, for things that be deighted, ot made iy 


— Dighting or indizhtinę is alſo Proſe fer 
in exa 


order. 22 
r Dome-ſete, Ajudymentſetr;b tr 


vertues good ities, or jor pres of the minde. 
yet in the when a ie loſt his force of 


n that it does not. 
2 Daibten 


Tymugdome or tintngtlt. doth borh avec es the 
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HL Dei taken 
| / Dathten or gbten, 


rhe | 
the 
ny 
7 
CH. 
and 


It v 


for che of the 
, was by our A re 


Dt ihten God, for Lord God which fighif * 
ſhould ſeem , the Righteous — — thro Al- 


God, who i is mot} Ri 

the dame otherwile of Lords be having hs Wl ' 
d. 
a Hill, commonly that ſtretebech ot thtenderh 
1 out in lenge. T . che Bk hg 
banks which Fo upon the Sea · ſid 1 — 
own of Dun ir, Nghrly in Engli * 
had that appellation by being ſituate in the 
Tand-banks, we yet in ſome parry of England call fats, 
downes. 
Pure or durh, Now a Door, it is as' much to fay as 
through, and not improper, becauſe it i dutb tar, or 
thorow paſlage. 


Pure» weard, A door-wardyr, a door. keeper, a Porter. 
Dawſ-licht, That which We otherwiſe call the Fog- 


ID Fire. 

, A gulfe, otherwiſe in Teutonick an nba 
Dwined alſo fopdwined. JF 2 
Dihlo or dighle, Secret, Digb e. 
Ditffelte, Boldly, or Piffin. may a ay rf 9h of one 
daring to do a thing of hazard or 
Diſige, Fooliſh. . A Fool. 


Fa. As alſo E, Liw; righ Ng. 

sd or Eath or Eb, 22 Out, alfo a plighted pro- 
iſe or covenant. 

adibe, Hep. Emidieſs, Happineſs. 

Eadmode, Humble. Eadmoneſs, Humility 


$a 288 4 Eien, e NN now — Es Netherlands eben: 
ener ban, ters, "A allo Agceſdors. 


Ear, — K* | 
Earme, ln the Netherlands a arm; re {vicar} 
place therof the French word Poer. ; 

Earmneſs, erefg. N 


17 . a and Þ ropriety 
Earand, An errand, a 


Earft, Firſt. 

Eatſeag Perjured, alſo onky” d, or denied. 
— Eafily pale, Etbe, Eaſe. Uneth, Une, 
Eathelic, , 

Ete, Eternal. E cne(s, Eternity. 

Eft, Again. Eftſona, A ftſeont, forthwith, or again, 
Sauberer wan, Aliens, Outlandert, men born in ny 


ke wor wa or Earthbibing, An earth-trembling, w | 


— And earth- ftirring, an earth moving, or 
earth · quake, as before. 

Eow, Tou. Eower, Tour. 

Erebe or Erue, Heritage, or inheritance» 


F 


Ange, To tale, apprehend. Fengon, Taken. Fange- 
neſs, Impriſonment, alſo a priſon. 
Fare, Fare, Feſug * ate wel, paſ. wel a wel · wiſhing to ones 
proceedings, miſtaken for diet, when we call meat fare. 
Farud or fated, Paſſed. 
Feader, Father. 


Feawa, Few. Feala, Many or much, the which word 


much we have borrowed from the Spaniſp. 
Fel, Fierce or cruel. Fel is alſo a Skin. 
Fenne. Clay. Clap is alſo of our ancient la 

Money, we were wont to ſay gold, an ee, alſo 
Officers requiretheir Fees , ro wit, the —— due 
unto them. 
Feoke or feoght , Hereof we yet retain the word 

ight 

Feozme or ferme, A Farme: | 
Feim or ffand, we have for this borrowed the French 
word Enemy ; yet we ſometimes call the Devil the 
po of Hell, which is as much to ſay, as the enemy 


Feindas, Enemies. 
— 4 44. * a bottle, 


Fon, 


Earna, An Eagle. * atnas, Eagles. | | : 
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Fowund, Flowing. - ; 
ON its of purgla. 


A it is uſed for a Prepaſicion, for the which they 
et uſe in the Netherlands bos, and ſometimes het, 
not bo; as when they uſe ic for abreviation of 


Han- der, but inſtcad of voz. This yew og in 
mny words we yer retain, though in 
your anceſtors did 


ing (0 many 
m, A fene, hereof we have yet the name of 


d, Burnt, or burned. 
— forbear, or ind ure with patience. 
ozcoefen, Cut off. Foxdid, Deſtroyed. 
+ To rangreſe, Feogimed, Tranprefed 
me, 10 tranjgrejs. Tranſęr 

— Left, abandoned. _ 

Ine read, A Preface. 
» Sbrunk up, as members withered or dri- 


ed up. : 
foliegon, Omitting the article foz, we have of Slegon 
made Slain. 
ſpild or foz-ſpilled, Marred, deſtroyed. 
ſpzeake, A Speaker for one, an Advocate or Me- 


or fozeted, A ſbewing forth, a Fair,or a Market 
where things are ſet to open view. 
Fozwozt or foꝛwzougbt, Forfeited. 
Fax-weeged, Accurſed, anciently alſo for · banned. 
Fox-wurtb, To unbecome, to decline, to periſh. 
| Franc, Free, at liqerty, not under bond. 
Fre Eaten, alfo devoured. 


| Foxth-ferd, Departed, or gone forward. 


d, fcede or Ured, Our word Frid, Frede or Vred, 
all is one, being long ſince left; we ufe inſtead 
thereof our borrowed French word peace, which the 
French take from the the Latin word Paz. 
it or fremd, Strange. Fremitiing or frendling, A 
anger. 
Freund, or freond, or fciund, We now write Friend: 
dine or freundina, 4 woman friend, a ſhe friend : 
y omitring this, and orher like ancient words, out 
language is grown defeRtive: As for example: 
N 


If 


1797 TR js gg yore * 


— th chat h te With a friend o 
appeare with a man 


gui TS edt lf = £ 


82 or Geaſt, A Ghoſt, we have alſo from C14 La 
the word Spirit. IF 
Gafol, Tribute tax or Cuſtom. 1 
Geal, Gile, or gile fraud or beguiling. 

Gear, Tear. It is here to be noted, as in- ſundry the 
like words, that our Anceſtors uſed indifferenly ſome- 
times Ge, inſtead Te, as here in Gear for year, in Gemen 
for Yemian, alſo given for yeven, Cc. 


EY * 


This Prepofition was of our Anceſtors very meh 
uſed, and it is yet accordingly uſed in the low-D 
where acording to their uſual manner of pronouncir 

p with aſpiration, they uſe to put an h; to it, and 
make it ghe.. We have ſince altered it (rom gots 3, 
which yet we ſeldom uſe in Profe, but fomerimes it 
Poetry for the increaſing of ſyllables, as when we 
J — tten, ydolven, ycleped, ylearned, ybroken, and che 

ike 
Gevead, Prayer. Geveadut, Prayers ; our word i 
we have from the French word Prier. 
Gebſetſud or Gebletſed, Bicſſed. 

| Gebode, bidden, commanded. Gebodung, A c 
ment, e 
Gebozen, Berne; In poetry we yet ſometimes — 
of Geboren, ſay yborne. 
Brovghr forth. See acenned. Getind, kin 


— or gerozen, Choſen, elected; a prince Elector 
is in the high- Dutch called a Coꝛe furſi. 
Geclipod, 7 * clepid or called, 


. . 


—_— 
* 


A 


Gecirred, $"< 
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een cred, or kired.. 
TE the French finiſhed. 


or _— 


N 
11 
. 


8 — e alſo menaced- 


en, Str, 
an or fean, Gladndſs, gun yer % glad, and fain. 
Srtengon, A Priſoner. Gefengones, 4 A Priſon. 
rev. or Gefeoght, Figh ting. 
te ran, Fellows, or equals, we yet ſometimes lay 
Tefrefrid, Comforted, alſo pacified. 
| , Baptiſed. Gefullung, Baptizing. 
ear wod, Prepared, made ready. 
al, Whoſe, 2 more rightly hate, ſound, intire. 
alud Healed, cured. 
„ A-hand, or night approaching. 
run, Hearied, incoutaged. 
Gebird, Heard. 
elathe or gelade, To invite. Gelethud. I. 
leaf, Beleif, faith 
ng, Among. lu the North they yet ſay i imang, or 


% ang, 
þ F $emearun, or gemearcun, Limits, Confines, partings, 
© 4 «ſeparations of one mans lands from another. 
Na Hereof haying turned the ge to pe, as before 
have made it pemen ; the word Gemen 
fgrifierh common, ſo as a peoman ſiguifieth a Commo- 
mer of the Realm. 
Semengud, Mingled, together. 
und, Minded, over-thoughr, reſolved in memory. 
— To meet. Gemotun, A meeting. 
$1 — To approach. & enealeatbud, Approached, 
med, Named or nominated. 
| Seneaſud, Viſited, alſo cured, 
d, Nethered, brought low, debaſed-. 
| — or genogb, Enough or inough. 
Gevzulpce or * Willingly, deſirouſly. 
I Geplancud, Planted 
Geriht wiſud, Made rixbteou , juſtified. 
Gerefa, 4 Keve, an officer having charge under another 
$eſamund, A Aſſembled. Geſamung, An Aſembling, a 


ep, Congregating. 
oy * | N 2 G-ſceaf, 


174 - The Amiquity and f 
Gelceaf, A thing ſhaped, or created. 


Geſceafung, 1 Ke or creation; whereas we now 0 
; : 


fay in our Engliſh Creed, Creator, or maker of Heaven 


and Earth; our old Engliſh Chriftian Anceſtors iid , : 


Sceaper of Heofen and Eorth; of the word ſceap, we 
have derived our word ſhape, which we now 
take for the form or faſhion, whereas it ancienrly ſigui- 
heth making or creation, 
Geſcird, Arrayed, apparelled, or garniſhed. 
Geſceald, Delivered, or given ; we ſay now ſold, when 
ought is given in recompence of the value thereof, 
Gelſetnels, An inſerting, an inſticution. 
Geftrangod, Strengthned, made ſtrong. 
Geſuwe, Silence, Geſuwud, Sillences, Suwiab, is a- 
breviated Swige, and is imparatively , be flew ; 
our now uſed Phraſe is improper to will one to 
hold his peace, when we would have him ſilent, 
for holding of peace is ceafing from ſtrife, or from 
fighting, Cc. 
Getel, Number. Geteald, Numbred. 

etheod, Language. or an externe ſpeach. 
Get hent or gerbenk, Thought, 
Getbencung, Thinking. 
Getholod or gethslid, Suffered, or indured. 
Getbild or getbuld, Patzence. 
Getri we, True, truſty. 
Gettmbzung, Burlding 3 we now call the word prepa- 
red for building, Timber. 
Ge wae:t or geweald, Force, or violence; hereof we 
yet ſay, To weald or manage. 
Gewend, Wended away, turned from. | 
Gew:ug, The cheeke or wang ; hereof the ſide teeth 
are called wang teeth. Before the uſe of Seales 
was in England, divers writings had the wax of 
them bitten with the wang tooth of him that paſſed 


them ; which was alſo therein mentioned in Rime, as * 


thus. ” 
In wirneſs of the ſothe, 
Jeb han bitten this wax with mp wang tothe. 


G ewiſlite or gewiſlpke, Aſurad, or aſſuredly. 
G- witneſs, Wimeſs. 


Geir,” 
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F the ancient Engliſh Tangas. 11795 
A writing, an inſcription, 
Sewun, 4 wonted manner, a cuſtome. 
Futh, 4 gift. 
f Now pronounced Goſſiy. | 
Our Chriſtian Anceſtors unde ing a ſpiritual affi- 
nity to grow between the parents aud ſuch as un- 
derrook for the Child at Baptiſm, called each other 
the name of Godfb, which is as much to ſay, as that 
they were ſib rogerher, that is, of kin together through 
: And the Child in like manner called ſuch his 
Cod · ſathers or God-mothers, c. 
Godſpel, Now Goſpel; the name in our ancient Lan- 
18 8. of the ſacred Wrirings of the tour Evangeliſts. Þ 
| 382 is as much to ſay, as a Myſtical ſpeech, an Oracle, 
ie to or hidden knowledge. 
lene, | Gaid-hozd, Treaſure, to wit, gold horded up toge- 


ther. 

Goman, It ſhould be Good man, the d for eaſineſs of 

—— being omitted. It intends a marĩed man, a houſe» 
older · 

Sam, Angry. Gramſcip, Angg. 

Ton or ground wal. A Foundation. 
if, If. 

Gifta, This was our ancient word for Marriage. - 

The word marriage we borrow from the French. Gifra 

it not unfic fer that, the one party is given to the o- 


ther. 

Gifu or gife, Grace. 

Cid, 4 Confrery, or brother-head. | 
The gilds or confreries were commonly made of the 

eeth I richer ſort of Citizens. ; 

ales Gild-bzotber, A Confrater, one that is a brother ot con- 

© of | frere of the Gild. 

ſled 

, as 


1? 


* 


Gllt, A fault or crime. Giltas, Faults, 
Git, Tet. 
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H. 


H dat A Hawke. Yaforag, Hawkes. 

Halige or halighe, Hence we have yet our word 
Holy. > 
Dana, A Cock, Menne, A Hen. Cikenum, Obichins. 
Handſer, A Faulchin. 

DH ne » bandwzoght, Made with, hand Artif. 


C1 N 
Hael or bail, Safe, well in health, ſafety, alfo ſalva- 
tion. | 


Our Anceſtors uſed it in ſtead of Ave, as a word 6 | 


moſt well wiſhing, as when they ſaid Hail Mary, &c. 1 
find the name of our Lord Jeſus, to be in our ancient 
Engliſh, tranſlated Hælonde, that is to fay, Saviour or 
Salvator. 
Peafod, This by abreviating of two ſyllables into onezis 
now hecome Head. 
Dcafod-pan, A ſcull, a head pan. 
Heaftling, A Captive. » 
Dea le, 4 Hall, alſo a Mannor houſe. 

'earben, A heathen man, Pagan. 
DH:Ime, 4 Helmet, alſo a Crown. © 
Dro, She; in ſome places cf England, they yet ſay heo,or 
hoo, inſteed of ſhe. 
Beoꝛd, A heard of Cattle. 
Mere, An Army. Hetetoga, A Leader er Condufler of an 
Army. 
Dereberga, The lodging place of the Army, It is ſince in 


the Netherlands become the name of an Inne, Oſtery, or „ 


Victoaling Houſe, 
Peim, A coverture, or cove red place, a ſhrouding place, 
Me aphorically a Houſe or reſidence. 
Dj or bibe, They. 
* Dired, A linage, a Family. 
Þiwve, Colour, 
ul eard or bowſweard, A Houſe-keeper, Pater Fa- 
milias. 
I ind, A hound, a dog. Yungas or hung in, Degs. 
+ plle or fille, A Hill, f 
L pede cr pride, An Hordf men. 
; Dirvag, 


* 
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men, Shepherds,or keepers of beaſts, 
4 » Obedient. 

, Dutifulneſs, Obedience. 


[7 . 


1 


G or Ich, we now lay J as, Iny ſelf, and for affir- 
mation of a thing weaifo ſay J, As 1 indeed, which 
confoundeth the two words, ge and Ita; whereas, I, 
when it is to betoken the firſt perſon, ſhould be diſtin- 
iſhed from A, when it ſtandeth for J fozleoth, or N 
ted. Our Anceſtors pronounced the Ich not as now 


ſome of our Weſt· Country- men do, but as we ſhould 


do if it were written, gp, whereby ic hath ſome aſpi- 


ration, as it alſo hath being written Jb, as ir likewiſc 


was: but J for an affirmatime is very bad, for ir alwaies 


| m_ to be writren pea, and never I ; as yea forſooth, 


yea indeed, Cc. N 

Idle, yain. Adelneſg, Vanity. 
une or Jrigeaf, An Inne, a houſe of common in-going 
an \ | 
=2 To invite, Inlatbud, Invited. 


nnoth, The inward part of the belly, or womb. 

ing, A youngling, a youth. The Reader is to note 
that l, before any yowel was ſounded as y, and F*ng/ing 
- 2 : jow alſd in ſome Teutonick as yow, aud 
the like. 


K. 0 


The Letter C, as before hath been ſaid, our Ance- 
ſtors uſed for K, or indifferently the one for the other: 
and therefore words that begin wich K are to be ſought 
before in the letter C. | 


N 4. L. 


n ee e Prolog” 
L: 


* 
* 

— 
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Ap, A ſong, it is ſometimes written Lep, and ſome- 
times Leid; of this cometh the name of Ballad, 
which is as much in ſignification, as 4 ſong of an AR 
or deed done. 
Laf, or Þlaf, for ſo was it moſt written, was with om 
Anceſtors their moſt uſual name for Bzead, though 
they had alſo the word Bzeod, from whence we haye 
now our name of Bread 

Lafozd written Dlafozd, by abreviating of the two fil- 
lables into one, is become Lozd. See more hereof in 
the laſt chapter. 

Lage. pronounced as laghe, A uſual cuſtom, a law, alſo 
& tradition, 

Lendwaltun, Rulers that weild, or manage the publick 
affairs of the Country. 

Langſun, Longſom,tedious, Longſomneſs, Tediouſneſs. 
Late; hereof we have our word Lore,which is aſmach 
to ſay, as Learning or Doctrine. 


Lareow, A Maſter; our ancient word lareow, is as ifit F 


were to lay, a Learn om, a Maſter that teacheth ſome 
Art or Science. 

Leafoian or Pleafdian; Hereof by abreviation comerh 
our name of Lady. Sce more of this in the laſt Chapter. 

Leard, Learned. : 

Leaſe, Falls. Lexfungs, 4 Leaſing, a lye. 


Leaſc-gewitne g, Fa/ſewitneſs. Leaſe- witegas, Falſe} 


Prophets. 
Leaſe, 79 gather together, we yet ſay leaſing of corn. 
Leod, lud. and lupd. For all is one, though the Ortho- 
graphy differ, is Folk, or according to our French word 
People. 
Leof or lief, Dear, or beloved. Leofeſta, Liefeſt, bes 
lovedſt. 
Lecht or leoght, Light, properly the air. 
Leoning· cnibt, or learning knight, 4 Diſciple, 
Ric or lich, 4 dead Corps; whereof the reputed way 
night-Ravens are called Lieb- ſoules; Lich-field, in Staf- 
fordſhire, hath that name of the Liches (more rightly to 
be pronounced Lighes) to wit. dead bodies of-ſuch as 
were there flap. Lichpm 


S 


- x kw rs. er 


% 


— 


A Body, a Corps. I 

— name for him whoſe 
rtaineth to the of man. 
| , — —— — hair. i, 
AIvofſand, Lof-ſong; Lofis in our ancient 
| 4 much to ſay, a8 A ſong of Prai — 

a ove, 

n — means to maintain life. 


M 


Maze magbe, A Couſin, Wagas, Coufins, or 


a Kindred, or Couſinage 3 the word cou- 
is fondly, and improperly now of late uſed for 


na, Many; : 
Gunger monger 3 This was our ancient name for a 
Merchant,now only an addition to divers Merchantable 
trades, a Ironmonger, F iſbmonger, and the like: the word 
t we have from the French, pe 
aſſere, 4 Merchant, ſuch a one as keepeth a ſhop of 
cery, or ſmall wares. 
Man-ſlaughter * 
eaden, A Maden. 
ader, ſomerimes wricten Modo, Mother, 
gor meabe, To may, or can. 
cagtha, A Tribe, or a Family. 
itide, The time of eating, as Noon-meale, or Even- 
meale, for which we uſe our borrowed French words of 
Dinner and Supper. 
cara or Peare, More, 
tod, we ſay now Merſed or Amerſed. It is rightly 
marked or quoted ; as whar one is to pay. 
= / id More then ordinarily known, famouſed, or mag- 
nified. 
ede, Reward, recompence. Medewpf, A woman of 
' mede or merit, deſerving recompence. 
Menſta or meneſca, Pluraly, Menſcan: 
This word Menſta or Peneſca, and ſometimes 
ſte, was wich our Anceſtors as much to ſay, as a Humane 


Freer 


287 —— 
Creature in general, to wherher man, 
he high and low-Dutch have it Kit, egg 72 
Py ry hay a 
thing as r 
in the field, no vel dee 


willle, iris cher I 
e ated 2 a man, ry 


— — ly in ſaying it is either u 
Menſce or a beaſt, _—_— , 1 


ſome parts of E land, for a Dung-b 
or a Dung- 
Apt 4 Lie, 6 for 5 
cel or Ptkel, — it in the ſouth parti of 
England the Spaniſh word much. 4 
Wicel-meds, Great reward. 


within mi le. | 
+ Wiidneſs, ri 53 It is anciently uſed 


ldbeoztneſs, Mildeh 1 L rc 
— * e eſs, mercy or compaſſion. 
arcun, Murmuring, — 


N. 


Our Anceſtors uſed ſundry Negative 
abreviations. 


As, 


Nam For, Not any thing, or nothing 
| ath, for, Not hath. Nil, for, not to 1 will, or to be 
unwilling. yd, for, Not wiſt, or wiſt nor. Hold, Nat 
Beat o would 405 

eaddere, An Adder, eaddean Ad ſers, or S ts. 
—— or Netre, A. as r 

eabureas, after latter orthography, Neigbbours. 
Such az we call Husband- men or C: dns, * do in 

high 


„Dung, hereof the name of Mixen is yet uſed in 


now we uſe nor © his 
compoſed” with neigh, to 
or next dweller, 

MR 


O 


1 Ferge wit, 4 2 wal cer 
— ter Pride, ca. 
2 of | —— 5 al 

23 i is alſo 
AE r= abi 


7 

8238 22 a calling on, or urzing hy 
— or r calling upon one. 

Dmegang or —_— An 01 oceſſign, 
Ondztab, Dread, fear e K 

@nfenge | or Dnfehn, To receive, ought. 

Ongan, Began- 

Dngen, Againft. 

Dnenew, or Dnknew, Dj overed, deſcerned. 
@ntpned, Uncloſed, or unloſed. 

Ordeal or Oꝛdati, Judgement, ſce more hereof in the 
third peer. 


2 


5 


P 


Aga, AGirle, a little Wench: It is yet ſo uſed in 
J the Daniſh; hereof cometh out Northern name of 
Peg, miſmeant for Margaret. 


2 


Nena, otherwiſe alſo written Muinde, 4 Wiſe, 
alſo a Woman. 


R. 


wad * 


R. 


Atte, Early, alſo ſoon or ſpeedy. 
Keaf, A Coat, or kinde of garment anciently uſed, 
—— Councel, adviſe, diſcourſe. Keav-men, Coun- 


Meapling, An [nſurreFion, or tumultuous diſorder. 
Retna, Rafan, A Raven. 

Keffe-deag, A reſt day, (Sabathum.) 

Kibrwiſe, Righteous, Juſt. 

Ribtwiſneſs, Righteouſneſs, Juſtice. » 

Ktbtwiſud, Made Righteoys, Juſtificed. 

Kode or Reed, A Croſs, 

new or Wu, alſo written Ko, Reſt, repoſe, quietneſi. 
Apt, A Country or Province under one abſolute com- 
mand or juri ſdiction. See more hereof in the letter c. 
pt, we now by adding b unto it pronognce Kpche,and 
ſo of A ptman have made Kich-man. 

Upcyom or KK pcneſs, Riches. 


S. 


Ara, Sorrow. Sarage, To be ſorry; 

Sawle, Soul, the ſoul of man. ( — 
Scath, Damage. Sceathlic, Damageable, ceaths, 
A Robber. 

Scead, Shade, Shaddow. 

Sceapafald, A Sheepfo/d. Sceapabprd. A Shepherd. 
Sceawe, To behold or view, alſo to ſhew. 

— , A Theater, a Shew place, a beholding 
place. 


Deefr, A Shaft. Sceftan or ſceftas, Shafts, arrows. 


Scende, To burt, or impair. Stendud, Hurt, impaired 
or blamed, we yet uſe the word ſhent for blame, or 
rebuke. 

Stona, Beautiful, fair. 

Dcrumbze or ſcirmbꝛe, 2 Fencer, St itmung, Fencing,or 
defending : Our word Scirmiſb which we have from 
the French, cometh originally herehence, 
'Scrpn, A Sbrine, anciently a Cheſt or Cofer. 

Depld, Default, or Debt. Stpldige, Indebted. * 

pp, 
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of the ancient Engliſh Ter! 83 


Sbip. Scppman, Now after the French 
Mearriner. 


. 22 * 
S ro fight, Vi) 
eor j 
Pt is alſo a word of our own. 
> Hook Seocnelſs, Sickneſs, 
Diapigraba, (Sepulchrum A ſleep-grave, becauſe the 
dead body may be accounted as being 
Smead. A , an argning,a moving of 8 queſtion. 


ed, Annoint 

—.— Ts ſmite z hereof cometh our name of a * 
becauſe he Smitheth or ſmiteth with a Hammer. 

fore we had the Carpenter from the French, a 

ter was in our lauguage alſo called a Swich, for that he 
fmiteth both with his Hammer and his Ax; and for di- 
ſtinction, the one was a wood Smith, and the other an 
iron Smith, which is nothing improper. And the 
like is ſeen in Latin , where the name dba 
ſerveth both for the Smith and for the Carpenter, the 

he boing Faber ferrarius, and the ether Faber lig- 


Snaw, Snow. 

Snpde, To cut. Snpdee, A Cutter; it was our An- 
cient name for a Taylor, before we had the name of 
— from the French, it being as much to ſay, as 4 


— True, Sothlic, * 2 Sorbfeaff, Soutb faſt, Va- 
citable. Sotbfeafine(s, Truth, verity. 
mY Spel. 227 
pzeace, To ſpeak, = 
— wen ted oy 4 —.— Hens, — the 
hereof was —__ ſome what after oy man- 
ner — a blade, A Frames. 
Stana, A ſtzne. Stanag-weozd, A ffones coft. 
Stedineſs br flebfaſtnels, Stability, confang. 
Dtefn or Srefns, A veycr. 
Stele, To ſteal, 
Steopcild, A fep-child. $teopfe ader,, A fiep- father 
Stow, Place. Stowung, flowing, placing or 
Sttihran or flightan, To ſet up, to ret or edifie. 
tint, Savor or ſmellʒit is now taken for ill ſcent, favour, 
t anciently it was not ſo. 
Strand , 


trand; 1 bort; alvig by the witer fide. * 
trend, Strong. Strengea, Str . 


Srunta A Fool. Stunſcip or nlp, falh. The * 
feol and folly, we have from the Fren | 
Scilnels, Stilneſs, quietnels. , 

To A bigh Tower, hereof we yet retain the name 


— . the word dream is am 
of our an 

Swelr; DR —_ to RT 
violence, Wee when. 

ns chat He Wl Tote: out 50 


prx, ile Cards if 6ne will fe 
See e e * 


Io 
. whe, Now he loſt 15 Engiiſb furb. 
r, Labor, we 5 hh inc, and 
n, The rig or right ee 


te cr (PAL; To 5 h or tb e Siling, paying, or br 
15 We n6w/ Ulle 12 word felling, Bi ought that is 
given or delivered for the value thereof. 

Spmie, Always ( Semper.) 

7-5" "With After out how Orthograpby, Sknderly; pars 
t1cular 

SD pthani; Sithence; or fince that time. 


T 


FL 3 ys ſhort gon, that reacherh i 
of ua Gi 


anneal . 75 * 


T banonfvozch, Henceforth. 
be ah. h, or Thech, In latter Engliſh Thee, it were 
more rightly for diſtinction theeh , becauſe by obt 
word thee, we ſpeak to the ſecond perſon 5 theeth is 
aſmuch to ſay, as 20 thrive, or to proſper, 1% is alfo 
Betbeed, and Wethted, for having Proſpeted. PP pe 
e, 


Son, i 
1 ſpeech) te 0 
Thearf, Nel F.  Ciparacts 


1 "—_ Nation. 


* bon 
1 8 compo 35 Fo { 


16 


nw my 


5 ſt ordinary accompt. 
beowas, Servant. 
1 or Thiautith, . 4 — 


28555 . boiyd affo E bolob 


ancient wd, ſot 9 


S5 45 e 


Theeagan, 0 ar. 
Thyfirum, Dar aka 
Todal, Diviſes, fe. Todealud, Seperated, divided: , 
Togeagere, 7: ogether, 
Todzifene, Driven Ay, diſperſed 
Tuge or Toge, 70 draw SS or to lead. 
Treo or Creow, A Tree. 
er dance, Tumbod, Danced ; hereoſ we yet call 
a wench that skippeth or leape th like a boy, a Temboy, 
our name alſo ef tumblin 2 here hence. 
Tungan, A tongue, and ſometimes tungun. 
A Town, — — c 
pfeald or t do _ wofold, doubtful, (anceps.) 
Tvpiing or 8 wine, 
Doubted. 
— Cain. ſeying, oontenti on. 


1 * 


© 


Pk 


T7 PL. $i ot ind. Dootniote 


9 


«ks 
* 


v. 
3 * 6 
US ee it alſo fometimes fignifith ( FF 


er. 1 7. 
— To undertake. Anderfengud, Underichen, }%* 
interpriſed. 1175 
Underbeld, Supported, underholden- 1 
Undercyning, An Under- King, 4 Vice · Roy. | 
Underntpve, The afternoon, towards the evening. : 
Underſetan, Subje#s, Vaſlals. "il 
Undertheod, A ſubjeFed, or ſubdued people. 
Underthian, An inferior ſervant. 
Uneath or uneth, Vneaſe, difficil. 
Unbold or unheold, Malice. 
Unleaful, Vnbeleeving, unfaithful. 
Unleafulne's, Vnfaithfulneſs, infidelity. 

t. Unneedful, not neceſſary. 
Unmibtipc (now rather unmightly) Unpoſſedle. 
Unribt-baemed, Born in Adultery. | 
Unribwilneſs. V#righteouſneſs, incquity- 
Unſcildigh, Vnfaulty, alſo un- indebted. 
Unſcp2ded, Vncloathed. ; 
Untrum, Infirm. Untrumneſs, Infrmity. 
Untpming, Barren. 
Unwethber, A ſtorm, a tempeſt. 
Unwiſdom, Madneſs, folly. 
Upfiigan, or upſegan, and netherſiigan, Mounted up, 
and diſmounted, to wit, aſcending, and deſcending. 
Utgang, Out-going, departure. 
Ut awurpen, Out-caff. 


W. 


WII ant, defect or lack ; we yet ſay the ws 

of the Moon. 1 

WWangael, Wanting health, infirm or maimed. 
Wanbope, Diſpair; it groweth through want of hope: 
Wantruft, D:ftryft, ſulpition. 

_ Warp or weozp, Sce A warpen. 
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ald, 


nl Þ 


ee Yor 
855 | Wo 1 e's 5 dei 


oh 02: 10s 


2 8 ru rank reg” 


7 2 e 42 
L * " 
de Vier? 187 1 


8 herw Sn 
Teſt: des, 1 8 ie or grain, of be war : 


* 
4 


E K. Water. 


Weard or ward, A Keeper, aearday, When, — 


ws; Waies. 
as Thi (as we underſtand ir for bene) we rerain yet 
man (Dives. by 
eofode, An Altar; our — uſed alſo ¶ 
the time of their Pa ani and therefore ls 
{ngui 0 . 5 


any change, eee 
War. ith y | 
for gn Alrar; belike they were Altars for differen 


our Anceſtors uſed ſometimes inſtead of Min 


Ky | we THO ms ro 7775 ee the 
exe eff "gt rhe very 254 in Ly-anthropos. ae 
ald, | 277251; / omen 


. — and . e. On 
ion Chi fas Fro e de having — 


* ves ws N f 
2 l ly | 
— N 
The were · wolfe ( ſo called in — is in e 
. Worthy. Uip:the, Worth. 


Werpg, Weary... | . 2 
Wai waſten, A Deſert, or wild w 0 


Whil or whilk, Which 1a che North of * 
7 ſay, * . 7 
ife, Wife, (Der.) en 12 
Wibed or wied, Sacred; we yet ſay hallowed ſor h 
wied; a'ſo we "hereof reraln the name of va f 74 
which. more rightly ſhould be written Mied. S. has | It 
is, Sacred. Sonday, ſo called by rcaſon of the deſe ling 
down of the Holy Ghoſt, cc. | 
 Wiiderneſg, 4 Wilderneſs, for which we — 
cur borrowed name of Deſert. N. 
Wild- dee zun. Mild Deer; It fignifierh in che Teu 
(Pecera Campi) the beaſts of the field in ' 
not that kinde 6nely, which we now "Deer, i 
though we take our name of Deer alſo from hence. 
Windemen % 


j 4; 
* ” —— Fn : a * \ 
r Y * 


e Grad 
4 19 7x Eq 


a of weten, ne dee of ties. 


ich name of Herbs. The Gity in Germeny of Wirſ- 
in Lv Herbipolc had tha name by reaon of th 
of 'worrs or herbs, which grew about the 
by — W in ſome parti of 
Furious, or e yet retain in 
— wolneſi ddr furioutort or madneſs. 


a Wee. N 1 b egal or land in vi- 
ned almoſt about with water, not in the Sea, but in 

li- river, or between two rivers. It is in moderne 
ads; |* nick written Wert. 

, cha s that our Weres, or water-ſtops do hereof alſ- 
e their name. 

he Worth-fbip; or worthineſs z we 

4 yow pronounce it Worſbip. 

© Wurrrum or wpz#trum, Rest.. 

| , A Fenced place, à place of feluge. 

* mer, Fame, report ſpread wide or far abroad. 

„ pl, A — other wiſe a bourn-pit. 

e. um, According 3 3 Win- ſome, 

ertall * 


COLES 


Wyre, Blame, reproach. e A8 VE 


yFLcan or Bic, The * fomerimes it is ken 


for each. my | 
— bc -— 6n — 2 
Bite ee An Ati. 
2 ing, 4 Hi — uc 
herein — ealteca my ſelf very much, a 


WM h pleaſured ſome of our 
Poets, with great Woke of. our on ic qe 
which as occaſion requ ae they might mighe 
ſon renew, and bring in vie again (by mk 
rating, if need were, the orthography] chen 
the borrowers,and cual debtors of ſuch 
as.will not be beboſdiog.to vs. for — 
and ei we have gorren,ſram — . 
we Wi * can PUT 
unto ours, the — . 
Theſe our Angicn —— here ſet — 
2 I ſatisſie the Reader; 2 the 7 
that I ave occaſion wo logics 
gry Names and words i he ſin . 


* — 


| * $1 ; 
8 * 3453 77 9K | 
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| The Etymolegies of tht Ancient Satdy Proper 


Num of Men and He. 


CI 


' which be, and which 
= F. Ker ſo mauy ſorts 


Chriſtendom. To give him thefe fore @risl u this 
"poinr, he may pleaſe to underſtand, that their it be 
*rrue that ſome names derived from the Hebrew, ſome 
from the Greek, and ſome from the Lain, avalſo many To di- 
of our ancient Saten proper names do now run gene- ſcern the 
' rally in common .oſe among all; yet when herd is gi- Son 
ven unto them it is eafily diſcerned unto what lan. P:oPer 
guage each of theſe do apperrain: Such A are 
anciently and properly dur own, are y of the 
- Teutonick tongue, ind not found in the Hebrew; not ĩn 
© the Scriptures, nor yet among the ahcientGretky'or 
Latins ; and of theſe mgny do yer remain With us in 
uſe, and divers are become” uſual alſo” nto other 


Nations. 
And ſurely of the ſundry things of Antiquity,worthy 
of n te among our 'Sexon Anceſtors," their! roper-de - 


1 
5 
? 
. 


O 3 nominations 


ſtrained or i 
his own lack 


Ran 
© 
of — of — 


Babel) by Almighty God the 


words, 


ding to the minge. and 


n 0 ragement | 
of yere leneſs, which 


ongue. - 
, a5 in the fore- e 1 
ings ch in the hd ry 8 moſt 


fillabl his ow ificac 
lhe had — Sake ic 2 —.— 


thereof , but by joyning two words or more 
that were diſtin ofillables before, 4 new = 
ſed word, and therewitkal a new ſenſe was at once 
— 1 And therefore theſe proper names being made 

Chor ſcarcely finde I any char — 
— ) were ſely made, and framed accor- | + 
ing. 2 purpoſe of rhe Compolers, 
t to ęxpte a it were, ſome precepr, remem- 
- a for the enſuing of ſome kinde 


and each word. being 


Author F 


they wiſhed cheir child 


How's 05 1 fave thing in oo ot or other of 


memory, at the birth time, ot bitth 
- yo 4 1 in i the inſuing — ie 
manifeſſly appear. 


And here before I proceed. farther, I hold it regui-· 
fe * ad vertiſe e —— that 7 
r. Aebius writing, of theſe Exymologiey, vi ; 
havs bert, LN. uſed for. a rexrminatiop tp divers 
pe; (as here inſuing wil] appear)co Have been — orf 
Anceſtem 


T 


o read 


11H 


5 


Fo 


88.5 
Far 


118: 


© 
Fi 


2 


- 


oth, which the Germans do now pronounce wert, 
nd we weeth, but bert inſtead thereof chey neither 

ed, nor needed to uſe. So as his making of bett, 
it, onely of his own ſuppoſal ; becauſe ſom- 
chough ſeldom) the Þ is found to have bin uſed 


or the ſingle u, though never for the double v, us he 
would have it: And yet Franciſcus ſrenicus, and divert 
others, without ng any further, do herein ſol - 


| him. Pontus according to the doting of 
eme ethers, will have bett co fignific beary | 
+indeed is more wide from the mark, then the {uppofal 
>of {febirs. For as children when cheit names are ficſt 
cannot be praiſed for their worth, or worthi- 
"neſs, becauſe it cannot in them ſo foen appear; no 
more may they be called afrer the colour of their 
beards when they have none.: As for example, moſt ri- 
z8iculous it is to lay, as Henterws, and others do, that 
, , a5 rofay, Ked-b ard, as though the bearers 
n old time of that name, either had no names until 
they had beards or elſe when they got beards, they 
got new names according to the colour of them. Cer. 
Hin it is, that the cerminations of bett, fird, tpc, and 
ſuch others as do ſerve for divers names, muſt in due 
© ſenſe accord unto all whereunto they are conjoyned , 
- which ncicher wert nor bert can do, as fundry abſurd 
examples which thereon would inſue (if it were worth 


dhe while here to ſhew them) could give witneſs. 


One thing more 1 hes and that "ag where- 
45s many have written © i Erymologies, yet are 
all of them very ſcarce in ſhewing the — of 
+ many their interpretations, which I ſuppoſe to be, 
+ becauſe they could more cafily gueſs, chat fo, or ſo 
they were meant, Go reaſon chat fo indeed 
we true meaning mult be, and therefore I have there- 
in taken the more pains, to give the Reader bettet 
- fatisfaion. 
1 Adelſlan, ot Eadelſlan. or Etheiſlan, 
Theſe three names are all one, and for the d in the 


to ſorn et, the th as well as in the lattet is ipdifferent- 


O 4 ly 


Ws oor 8 


borra 1 — 55 , 
\ the lübſtan D oe 0 the 
F tie King in meer Eng! 
r Eadelman $ in 8 10 


dn is the arne of the ſuper 
degree ee on, which" we have ſince i wn 
Pn as, fon wiſe, 1 60 ſay wiſeſt, for 
. greareſt 5 moſt ta faireſt, and the like; 
8 Ach after our old ojanoecthoult be wiſelran gre 
,'Hay, faireltan, or.. So 36 I detftan, is as much to 
s. Nohſeſt, herefore ic is not ſound among our 
;\ceſtors to ha bern a name common to all in 


LAS | . — 


but onely for Ki gs or Princes and their Peers be 
The moſt 5 
. Nane varied into Alegund. 4 0 
A name uſed for a woman: 1 have already ſbewel, Nr. 
that Abel, Cadel, and g tbel, is all one, and that b6. 
* ſtandethꝭ ĩndifferentſy for tb ; and now becauſe &'ddl ] #® 
or Ethel ; 1 re uſed of oft Abceſtors then Adel (Þ *# 
- refer the r ſor the Erymology hereof unto 6. 1 
© theigund, . the letter K. 
delylpb by abreviation Y2ulph. 
For che Fnnology hereof ſee Eryetulpb. * 
Albert. 0 
For the Eiymology jp ſte & thelberr. « 
| 
It ſhuld be Alcwin, bur by reaſon char Latina 9 
uſe not te w. it is become Alcuin ; Ir is alſo ff 
ently wristen Calc win, aug ſometimes Alwin, En 
2 pr Alt we have now varied ro each; wine is aſmuch u <6 
ay, asbeloved; fo as Aftütie fignifieth, Of each bel. 
vel and Alu in according to a ſame ſenle, Be ** 
of al, Alcuinis and Engliftiman, and the diſciple df 
Venerable Bede, Was Prece 24 unto rhe 16 
- Charles thegreat, and che fr it beginner of oe UG _ 
fity of Pars. 1 


I: __ d. as. Bo. 
Ti:is ſecmeth at the firſt to have been a name onely} 0 
mpoſed vb. rinces, or great Noblemens Child B 
bo our Anceſtors” were fegatüfal that the wor 8 
name: 


— 


in | He place of f. 
— all Fri, al being one, is 
word for peace, che word. peace being by 


the French word pais , which 
— word pew, a6 Aled or Add, 


much tofa res Al peace. 


. 1 9 a 5 
2 
; Ca i J Me 
5 * * 
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borrowed 
Os 


882 


$A 


* 


0 Iifric. 
1.1 hav reaſoy 0/think, char chis by corruption; is 


— 5 wn from Yilfrid to be — 7 
4 — be Uſptrid, for „ 8 3 
24 cer 240 5 
wel be: . "Bilin or Miles. | 
ir the / vulgar — 00s rhe name of Aula ie 
du tome from Al — yer RIG he 
del; | +50 lay, as beloved ef al | 
og LY 
For the Erymology ice Erubold. 
— 324 K B. 
1 - Ba mein. 
| - Bald iu varied into our word bold, which alſo 
v fieth ſwifr, fot commonly with boldneſs there is 
inn "quickneſs or ſwiftuc ſs annexed. The Reader is to note 


.* overcom, or to ger, as we yet uſe ir, for winning 
-of by batcail, Baldwin is then as much to ſay, 
N ſoon vanquiſhing or orercoming · ; 
aidzead. 


+ [Moſs efore, that of bald (in this ſenſe) * 
word bold; read, moſt commonly councel 
dor advice, it alſo tig nifierh redreſs or remedy i Chaucer 
aich, Read well thy elf, that bert well may read ; we uſe 
r alſo for declaration, when we ſay, read a — or 
nely} read on a Book ; it alſo fignifierh di 
j | Baldread, is aſmuch to ay, W 2 8 
ef or utterance, Ge. 


that wine, as is aforeſaid ſigniſi eth beloved, SE 


. | | — 5 
WT 8 * 
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1 6 ? 1 3 
! Bede. 211% Neisse 
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. 1 * 
* „ - 
* : * 


Fitne 


Bede ov» 
of Beadjman, and Beads to pray upon. 
The like in ſignification unto Bede is the name of 014 
tis in Itelien, WE in | 
| — — word bid, which throagh 
our in our Language, we make to ſerve amo 
two contraſy ſenſes ;| for when we ſay we bid a friend 
undo bur houſe'; it figaifiech ro pray; or defire 3 and 
whien' we ſay bid one to do this or that, ir there fignifies 
ro zwhereas beds or bid ſhould be rather uſed 
for praying or inviting, and bod to ſignifie command; 
and debing, rather then bidding, commandment. 
The thog ——47 Beom · bart. touch- 
true orthography: is Beo- hart. to 
———— and ſuch like in theſe logies to 
, the Reader may pleaſe to note, that our S⁰ 
Anceſtors while yet they were Pagans, being a very va 
liant and warlike „ would ſometimes deſire to 
Have: their children imitate ſome ſuch properties of 
courage as they obſcrved to be in ſome kinde of be: 
ſack IL mean as they eſteemed beaſts of battail, as is4. 
mong others the Beare. up WOO! T' 
which beaſt ro have the like heart, or the like 
. caurage, the parents would ſometimes. give ungo the 
child che name of B̊ratn hart, that is Beats - hart ; for 
n as well a8 6 is in our ancient ſpeech at the end ol 
nounes the ſigu of the plural number, as we yet in di- 
vers things do rerain it; as when we ſay, childzen, bie · 
thoen, oxen, and the like, as formerly I have noted. 
,) at + Bartulpb or Bercutpb. 
It was anciently and righly Byztht-ulpb, and 
2 is 
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1. a 
This is more rightly 
ume of therefore | refer the Render to 


SETLESS Fase 


3 


anna 114 


. Charles. . : 
In the ancient Teutonick from whence” this name 
taketh original, it was firſt Gar-evel, whereof by abre. 
vation ir became Cartal: Now in 8 Teu- 
tonick it is Barile, Gar in the old | ſigniſi- 
eth all (as ali in that tongue alſo doth) 2282 
ia pronounciation; for Gat they ſomerimes uſe Car,as 
for example (as in the firft chapter hath been noted 
. inſtead of ſaying dzink Gar-aug, which is to fa 
all out, they will ay, deink Car aus, fo chat Car is 
uſed for Gar, and ſignificth all : gal is an abreviation 
of edel, for jc is common in the Teutonick ro ſay Eal- 
man for Edelman; Careal, which in Latin is written 
Cardls, and in modern Engliſh Charles, is aſmuch to 
fay, as All or wholy noble. 
KT Conread. | 
Con being ſounded as Coon, ſignifieth ſtout, forward, 
or valiant, tead, as is aforeſaid,is counſel or advice, alſo 
remedy or redreſs ; Conreap may then well ſignifie re- 
ſalute or forward adviſe, or in redreſs | 
; Cunigund. 


liar, NES no 9 5 erh N 77 
ing beriht, alter ward be 


or deren 
breviation bright, and (0 breghe, 1 ö 


; 2 5 11 2 25 
1 ak moſt qg an 


all Egbert ; and the like may be f 

ST TEC ILY 
ve made it ,0 

ro Am pry Db, as in the — alwaics is, 

and in the Scoti 


ribe, 2 or be berry, . one, ample in fignify 
ed, t 
eil 


. cation, A520 58 
' adviſed, ri, 1 5 ; be = 
or perſw h 7 t. ent 
o oe * 0 en , 


Lam here t ge; both becauſe the abreviation 
© thereof, which is bert, 75 fo r of may of 
our p names, 23 a at it hath y & 
e och miſtaken, which manifeſtly ap 
in He lying it as they do, it will not bear 
conſtruction ta all names whereunto ir 3 | 
but if in lade it be ſtrained to bear ſenſe, unto others 
itis moſt Fare and far from all teaſon; whereas 
the true Erymology thereof muſt needs ſenſibly , and 
ro the purpoſe agree wich all names whereunto its 
compoſcd. 

Cuthbert, ont a5 much as familiar unto under» 
ſtanding cr acquainted ul kaowledge. 

tithzead. 
Acquanted with Founle!, ar advice, (C. 
5 Epnebelm. 
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the roc 
CA en 
a, ννj,ĩ 
517 1 2 


10 bg 

we have yaried fang hr, gnce, wid.or: is our 
—— f . acted, Ess, is a 
9. as once-ſacred. 18 elf 


nls our ancient e Armin ll 
cena yet is : our now pſed 


the French — which "hey wee 
9 pauperz Earmenkrid, cps — 
10 by1 
Ear wengard. 
Cat is all one in our ancient language with werd, 
3 A keezer . I f 2h 


Eatmenbeld. 


South 
eee — N 


ao alſo mund, as in all the Neberlcs 
Gig, of loyalty, for hat 


1 7 dith, © yow, fl 
keis qraſenrwith per, ing io 
vil cating? gard Ward, warders and garvers 


We have had more Kings, of England of this name 
then of any other, nic ind, three before the conn. 


queſt x after it. they have metamor- I of 
Pho rom — nificarion, and made 7 ; 
FOG of QUO EL ef D. 


@dwine. | 


I have formerly ſhewed r, more r hel 
ſtandetd for bath, ai alfo that ine ergy Ee 


ved, It iporteth chat the bath, covenant; ot 

ful promiſe of the bearer of this name ſhoutd' of im 
— beloved, that is n. [eſteemed aud rn 
ted of. 


Egbert. 


Aneſentiy written”: 'Eabbertht ; and by abreviation |. 


Eagbzeght, as alſo abreviated to Egbert Cab (nov 
vulgariy 


. 
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— Goth e is brightly — 
(aller bonoris) 77s help rhe < mach 08. 


Noble, flout, that is Noble and Valiant. 


Ethel 
This was the name of the” Reſt "Chriſtned Bit 
that ever was entituled of Kent, albeit his. 
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hildren, to wit, that they ſhould afrerward imitate 

courage Which they diſcerned to be in ſuch like 
beaſts of battail; as in this name of Everard rightly 


ver · hart is meant, the having of the heart or courage of 


the wilde Bore. 


| FE. 

Fatamund otherwiſe written Pharamund. 
* or Faira, and ſometimes Fraia, is the origi- 

nal of our adjective Faremund, as before in the Ety- 


mology of & dmund, I have ſhewed, is mouth. Fara- 
mund, then a name given in regard of well ſpeaking ; 
dur phraſe herein is now a little changed, for we uſc 
to lay 4 fair tongue, inſtead of a fair mouth. 
| Filebert, Pbtleberr. 
' Fil is here more rightly Ful, and Filtbert, well or 
adviſed, Underſtood as a precept ſo to be. 
anc 


The Erymology of this name, though ic be now va- 
ried ro Francis, doth yer remain with the moſt in uſe 
and memory, as when we ſay franc az1 free; It ſee- 
meth to have been a name given in reſpect of bounty, 
liberality, or freedom. 

Fredegode. 

Frede or ede being both one, was before we be- 
came debtors to the French for their word peace (as 
before I have noted) our own word ſerving to that 
ſenſe : gode we have a little varied in orthography, and 
now write it good; Fredegode is then no other, then 


Good peace. 
Ftedegund, 
Gund as before is noted, i3 favour, aſfection or grati- 
tude, and F tedegund extendeth to ſigaifie a favourer 


of peace. 
Frederpt. 

Frederpt, being compoſed of fred and tyt, is right- 

interpreted rich peace, or rich in peace, and perhaps 
moſt properly ment in the peace or contentment of the 
mi nde. | 
Fredeſwpde. 

Wide, in more true orchography Wp2e, is as before 
hath been ſaid,our ancient word for ſacred. Frevel'z pde 
Is aſmuch to tay, as Sacred by or through peace. 

Þ 
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Gatard. 

Anciently and rightly it is Gar+heart. Gar, as els 
where I have ſhewed, is all one with the word All, 
in like manner Omnis Tots 3 as alſo Cunctus are of li 
ſignification in Latin. Gar-hart is then all heacr,to wit, 
altogether of heart or courage. The Latiniſts have made 
it Gerard, and the Italian Gerardino and Geraldino. 

Garman. 

Now become German, is, All or wholly a man, to wit, 
2 man compleat or entire. 

Gartrude otherwiſe Gertrude. 

Gar, as before is ſaid, is aſmuch as Sil; trude is 
truth or troth, for as I have formerly ſhewed d vn 
ſometimes of our Anceſtors indifferencly uſed inſtead 
of th; Gartrude or Gertrude is then aſmuch to ſay, a 
All-troth. A name well impoſed in regard of the ful- 
neſs of troth and loyalty, which ina woman of ho- 
nour or worth is requiſite, 

Etibert. 

Anciently Gildberigbt. There were of old tine 
amcng our Anceſtors certain Companies of Confreries 
of men, called Gildcgs, firſt inſtituted for exerciſe of 
feates of arms (though after they were of other pro- 
feſſions) and theſe had their appointed meeting places, 
and ſuch as were admitted among them, were obliged 
to the exerciſes, and orders which the reſt obſerved, and 
theſe were called Gild bzerbren ; and for ſhortneſs of 
ſpeech a Gild 3 bzother was alſo called a C ild. The 
word Gild in it ſelf ſignifieth free and bountiful, Gilbe- 
tight by abreviation become Gilbert, is in effect one 
thar is liberally or bountifully diſpoſed. 

Godetuin, 

I have ſhewed before the Etymology of Fredegode 

which with Godefrid or Godsfred is all one, onely 


diffcring in the tranſpoſing of the ſillables, both ſigni- } 


ſying good peace. It is much varied from the firſt ori- 
ginal, as of Godfiid, being made Godfrey , from 


thence Gauffrey , by others again Geoffrey, and not 


fo ler alone, it is thence turned into Feffrey, and in 
Latin to Galfridus, albeit ſome more rightly make it 


v odefridus . 
Eodebeart. 
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which is already faid of Gode, ro be how cored Bon, 
which ſheweth it to be good heart, intending, A heart 
inclined to goodneſs and vertne. It is vulgarly become 


g Godelief, g 

It ia name for a woman, and after our modern or- 
thography Goodlief, to wit, good love, meaning boneſt 
ad true of love, for that is — good love, ſome 
write it in Latin Godulrva, others Godula. 

&G oderis. 

The Etymology is made plain by that which hath 
been already fajd of the two fillables whereof this 
name is compoſed ; whereby ir appeareth to be Rich in 
bod, or rich in goodneſs. 

Goedwin. 

A Win- good, a gainer of wealth; it may alſo be meant 
bf one that by travail gaineth good parts or verturs 
unto himſelf. 

Godſt alk. 


Scalk, is in our ancient language a ſervant, as 
ous alſo is, &c. Godſcalk is (Servws Dei) the ſervant 


of 6 
Godſwin. 

It ſhould rightly be Gedg-wine : wine, as hath 
been aid ſignifieth beloved, and Godgawine, the belo- 
ved of Cd. It is now in the Netherlands vulgarly writ- 
ten Golen as alſo Golan. 

H. 


Harman. 
It ſhould rightly be Hartman, to wit, 4 man of heart 
ir courage. 
Heldebzand. 


Deld in ancient Teutonick was written Haelt, and 
ſignifierh a ſtout or valiant perſon, as a Champion or 


uch like, and becauſe of the addition bzand ir ſeemerh 


a name or title given for ſervice unto ſuch as valiantly 
invading their enemies had confumed, and waſted their 


Country by fire; Yeidevzand is in Italian become A- 
brando. 


Henrp or Hentpt. 
Pen in che firſt ſillable hereof was anciently written 
P 2 Dan, 
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Han, and ſo was anciently uſed for babe, as may ap- 
pear in divers of our old — 2 and to this 
day in ſome parts of Englang,they will ſay, lan you 
for have you any? rt ſignifieth not onely rich, but a 
poſl. ſi o r juriſdiction, ſo a Hanrpr, which we now 
wrirc H:nrp, importeth as much, as 4 haver of wealth, 
poſlciſi n or Iuriidiction, and fo in likelyhood a name 
given unto ſuch as were the heirs unto ſome good 
eſtates or condirions of living. 

Derald, 

This being a more uſual name of office then a proper 
name. I refer the Reader for the Etymology thereof 
unto the names of offices and dignities. 

Here bert. 

Here was that in our ancient language that exercitms 
is in Latin, to wit, an army. Of bett I have ſpoken 
be fore, in ſhewing the Erymology of Cutbbert, Yere- 

vert, is in eſſect as much to ay, as well ſeen or adviſed 
in the eſtate of an Army, a name given in likelyhood, as 
a precept that ſo the bearer thereof ſhould diſpoſe him- 
ſelf to be. : 
Pere ward. 

This having been a proper name grown from a name 
of office, refer the Reader for farther knowledge there. 
of unto the laſt Chapter. 

Hewald rightly Ewald. 
It ſignifieth a ſupporter or uphelder of equity. 
LiIpcric otherwiſe Hilpetpt. 

It is found among the names of the ancient Kings of 
France, to be written Cilperic, but this error by ſome 
very juditial Antiquaries that had good skill in the old 
French tongue (which, as 1 have ſhewed elſewhere, 
was very Teutonick, and almoſt all one with our an- 
cicnt language) is diſcovered, for they finding thats 
C pning was our ancient name of Soveraign dignity, 
whereof we yet retain our abreviared name of Kings 
lo was it alſo with the old French. And they ſetting 
the letter c in place and ſound of K, ro ſtand for Ch. 
ning or King, C Hilperic for Cpning Huperpt, C 
Lotbaire for Cpriing Lothaire, and the like; ſome 
afrerwards ignorantly joyning the C unto the othef 
letters, made of C Lot hatre Ckilperic, and of Ke 


thaire Cio;hatre, and ſo of others in like manger-f 


Hilperic 
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, is aſmuch to ſay, as A rich help, or one aboun« 


in . 
And $ have ſaid before that MHpb, was au- 
ciently help, and ſay here that hiip was alſo help, this 
need not ſeem ſtrange that in ſo aucient, and ſpatious 
tongue, one Yrovince may have in pronounciation 
o much difference from another, and of the like unco 
this aifkerence here aforeſaid, I could if need were 
fr down ſundry examples. 

, Hoid ward. 

An ancient and honourable name of office, for the 
Erymology whereof, I refer the Reader to che names of 
offices and dignities. 

Hugh. 


It is anciently written Yeughe, and alicnated a- 
mong ſtrangers unto Hugo. A feaſtival ſeaſon they yet 
in the Netherlands uſe to call Zeughtpd, chat is to ſay, 


| _ de, for Iugb or Hehe bork being one, ſigni- 
keth, 


y or gladneſs. 
It — be that our Dottide, now corruptly ſo pro- 
nounced, did firft come of Heughtpde. 
Dugbverr. 
It is now become Dubert and Hubberd, and be- 


tokeneth, Diſpoſed to joy or gladneſs. 


Hunifrep. 
More anciently and rightly it is Dumfrid home is here 


by ſhortneſs of ſpeech become bum, and Humfrin is 


Home-peace, or domeſtical quietneſs. 


K. 


Such names as I have ſet down to begin with C, 


may alſo begin with K, for that theſe two I tters were 


uſed of our Anceſtors indifiarently, as I have ſhewed 
in di vers places. 


L. 

PH Lamvbart, 

Rather in following the termination of ſome other 
names, then true obſerving the right and original ortho- 
graphy, it is wricten Lamoert and Lambaro. 

It ſeemeth, that in deſire of affecting meekneſs. and 
innocency, this name was ſometimes by the parents 
P 3 impoled 
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impoſed upon the child, who in that regard, called t 
Lamb-hart, that is, The heart of a lamb. 
Lanfranc. 
It ſhould rightly be Land-franc, and ſeemeth firſt to 
have been a name of Naturalizing or making the bearer 
thereof a free Denizen, whereby he became Lands 
franc, ro wir, free of the Country. 
|; Landulpb _ 
This is as much to ſay, as (Regions auxiliator) The 
help /f the Country. | 
Lauther or Lothaire. 
Both are one, and aſmuch to ſay, as Pure or clean. 
Leofbold. | 
Leof is that anciently from whence we now hare 
our word love, the ſame in effect that wine is. | 
It ſeemeth to have been given for a precept of con- 
ſervation of amiry, as to keep or bold love. It is of Leof- 
bold varied unto Leopold, and was the name of the 
Puke of Auſtria that took our Lyon- hearted King 
Richard priſoner. | 
Leofeſian. 


What Leof ſignifieth, I have ſhewed here next be- 
fore, and fan or eſtan, I have beforein the Etymolo- 
gy of Adelſtan, ſkewed to be the ſuperlative degree 
of compariſon, for the which we now in our language 
uſe the termination eſt, ſo as Leofeſtan js, The bejevedf, 
or moſt be beloved. 

Leonbart now written Leonard. 

Small change in the orthography hereof doth plain- 
ly ſhew this name of Leonhart, to be rightly inter- 
preted Lion-hart, though modernly it be become 
Leonard and Lenard. I have ſhewed before in the 
Erymology of Bern- hart, and & ber- hart, how 
our Anceſtors impoſed upon their children ſuch 
names to the end they ſhould imirate the courage of 
ſuch beaſts. 

And undoubtedly to the ſame end, and ſignification 
was firſt inyented, and brought in uſe the bearing of 
t e images of thoſe beaſts in ſhields of arms, as were 
moſt couragious and fierce , and therefore eſteemed 
heaſts of barrail, as, among others chief of all, is the 
jon, which of all other beaſt: is moſt, and in moſi dil 
erent manner bora in arms. | 

| | Ludfrid. 


| 
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3 Ludfrid, 
" Ludand Lupd anciently written alſo Leod,is all one 
in our old language with Folk, for the ꝓhich we do 
now moſt commonly uſe our borrowed French word 
. Frid I have in ſundry places before ſhewed to 
been our ancient word for peace: Ludftid, is Pax 
buli. The peace of the people. 

Luvgard. 

Of Lud I have ſpoken here laſt before, as alſo in the 
fift Chapter, where I ſpake of Laudate, and have alſo 
ſhewed that gard and ward is in ſgnification all oue ; 
Ludgard is then aſmuch to ſay, as, Conſervator populi, A 
Defender, or Conſerver Ta people. 


udulpb, 
This is Awxilium populi, The help ot aſſiſtance of the 
people. 
Lud wit. 


Theſe aforegoing names that begin in Lud, do ſcem 
to have bin impoſed upon ſuch as were by their quz'iry 
and condition like to bear ſway in the Commonwealth, 
being (uch as the welfare of the people was to depend 
upon. Of Lud ſufficient hath before been ſpoken, wit 
is a retreat, or place of refuge. Ludwit is Refugium popult, 
The refuge of the People. The Latiniſts have made it Lo- 
drvicws. The French have made it Lovis, and we have 
now turned it to Lewis. 


M 
Manbatt. 
The Etymology hereof is plain enough, From Man- 
bart it is varied to Manard and Mainard. 
Mathbild. 
It was anciently Weadbealr, as much to ſay, as A 
maiden Champion. It doth appear that in old times in 
caſe of neceſſity, both maides and women did manage 
arms; we now write and pronounce it Maud. 
Maedhart. 
This name being written in modern orthography, is 
Maiden-hart, and ſeemeth to have been given in recom- 
mendation of a maidenly, and modeſt minde. 
; Muüburg. 
Being rightly written it is mild- burg, the word 
mild we have yet in uſe, it anciently ſignifeth gra- 
P 4 cioug, 
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cious, merciful, and alſo bountiful z berg is here taken 5 


for a walled Town or fenced place, and ſo y__ 
burg be aſmuch to ſay, as Gratious or bountiful to the Town, 
or Ciry, &c. | 


Mild - read. 
Of both the ſillabl-s whereof this name is compoſed 
I have already ſpoken 3; It may well import Gratious, of 
pleaſing in ſpeech or utterance. 


N. 
O. 


Ont umber. 

This ſeemeth to be a name of adviſe, that the 
bearer thereof might endeavour to live without cum- 
ber * ſo bee uncombred or untroubled in the 
World. 


Oſmund. 
I finde @g and bug in the old Teutonick to be 
both now modernly with us, hows 5 and mund and 
muth (as I have before ſhewed) to be alſo both one, 


to wit, that which we new call mouth: @ſmund | 


4 The mouth of the houſe , the ſpeaker of his fa- 
mily. 
Oſwald. 

Waid being more rightly weald, and compoſed with 
M3, is Gubernator damus, A ruler or manager of the affair: 
of e houſe. 

Oſwine. 

It might otherwiſe be ho- wine, that is, beloved 

of his Houſe or Family. 


R. 
. Radegund. 

Nad is all one with Read, Kadegund is as much to 
ſ.y, as A fatourer of counſel one that loveth and not re- 
zecteth counſel or good advice. 

Kaderpe. 

P/entiſul or rich in ceunſel or advice, or liberal in yeil- 

ding remedy or redreſs. Kanerir by travailing into 
Spun hecame Rodrigo, and lighting into Latin was 
made R dexicus. 


K adulpbe 


Tu wu ne 
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| Radulpbe now written Kapbe. 


| 5 It hath in ſundry foregoing places been ſhewed that 


.ulpb with. our Anceſtors was help, and of Bad 1 have 
ſpaken the next before; Badnlphe then is rightly in- 
terpreted Confilio ui vans, Ayding, or belpſul ts counſel. 
From Kadulph it is varied ro Rodulphe, and from 
thence to Kudulph,in Engliſb ic is now written Kaphe, 
and of ſome Kaipbe. h 
Repmund. * 

It is alſo written Raimund, but rightly it ſhould be 
Hein mund. Mein, it is, Lhave ſaid before of Lau- 
ther, pure, or clean, and Keimund is to be interpreted, 
Pure moth, a name impaſed for the uſing of good and 
decent ſpeeches. e 
Keinfcid, 


A name in recommendations of ſincere amiry, for it 

is as much to ſay, as Pure Peace. 
Kepn-bart. 12 120 

It is otherwiſe written Bepnard, and denoteth s 

pure and clean heart. 
Keinald alſo writen Reinold. | 
It ſhould rightly be Nein healt, A fincere Champi- 

en 3 a Champion unblemiſhed in honour, or without 
corruption. | 


Beinulpbe. , 

This by that which before hath been ſaid, ſneweth ir 
ſelf to ſignifie Pure help, or ſincere aſſiſtance, from A ei- 
nulph ir is now grown to Bend ulph and Randa. 

KR icharo. 

Of our ancient word rpr, we yet retain our word 
rich Cas formerly I bave ſhewed, rich ſignifieth aboun- 
dant, Bit bart (for ſo anciently iris) is no other 
_ Rich-hart, that is An aboundant plentiful and liberal 
minde. 

It is in Germany pronounced Keich hatt, in the Ne- 
therlands Bicart or Kich#rd, in the Italian and Spaniſh 
Ricardo, and in Latin it is written Richardus. 

| Robert. 

Anciently written Ruberibt and Kouberight, is by 
abreviation become Bobert : ou, which is to be pro- 
nounced as Koo, is our ancient word for reſt, repoſe 
or quierneſs. Robett then ſignifiech Diſpoſed or adviſed 
unto reſt or quietneſs. 

Koger. 


un... 
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Roger. 

It was at firſt Rugard or Kongar, and afterward 
ugar, and with us laſtly Kogar, Aon or Hu, as ic. 
ſore laid is reſt or quietneſs; gard to keep or conſerve, 
So as Kugard (now Koger) is A keeper or conſerver of 
reſt or quietneſs. . 

It is in Latin made Rogeris, in Italian Ruggiero, and 
in French Ragior. And it may be that the French pro- 
verb or phaiſe of Rogier bon temps, which is to ſay, Ro. 
cer good time, may have ſome alluſion to the original 
meanings of this name ; for that good is the time 
which is conſerved in reſt and quietneſs. 

a Rolamund. 

The true Etymology hereof is Roſe mouth, and fee- 
meth to have been given in regard of the ſweetneſs or 
colour of the lips. Or it may have been in recommenda- 
tion of ſweetneſs, and the eloquentneſs of ſpeech, 

Of this name was a concubine unto King Henry the 
ſecond. In whoſe Epitaph a Latin Poet not under- 
— the true Etymology of the name, makes mund 
which 15 here mouth, to be Mundus, and ſo calls her the 
Roſe of the World. As thus : 

Hic jacet in tumba, Roſa mundi, non roſa munda, 

Non redolet, ſed olet, que redolere ſolet. 

Howland. 

Having already ſhewed that Bow ſignifietk reſt, it 
appeareth that Kouland is in figaification, The reſt or 
repoſe of the Country, We now wrice it Kowland; in 
Germany and France, it is Koland in the Netherlands 
KBoeland, and in Italian Orlando. 

Howard. 

It is moſt rightly Kou-ward, ward and gard, as I 
have before divers time faid, are both one, this name 
hach the very ſame Erymology, which I have ſhewed of 
Roger, to wit, Conſervator quietis. 


8. 
Sigebald or Sigbebald. 

Our moſt ancient word for Vi#ory, is Sige, pro- 
nounced Sigbe, and ſometimes alſo fo written: bal, 
a3 before I have ſhewed, is bold or ſwift, Sigebald or 
Sighebald (for hoth ate one) is bold or ſwift in victan, 
or as one might ſay, ſbeech in the proſecuting of 48 
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It is bod. ſome for ſhortneſs written Miba ld, and of ſome 
e . | | 6-H 
* Sigevert. | 
It was anciently Sigberiht, and by abreviation it 
ew to be Dibzight, Debzight, and Deborr. It ſigni- 
Ft Rightly adviſed for vitory, aſmuch in effect to lay, 
as of ſound conceit for the obtaining of victory. 


3 Sigher. 

Vulgarly it is become Þegher, and Seagar; anci- 
ently it was in our language the ſame that vichory is in 
Latin, to wit, A vanquiſber or overcomer. 
ks 140 Digerina or Digherina, 

Now vulgarly in the Netherlands Megberinne, and 
Segarina e vittrix) A woman vidlor. | 

; Sigel mund or Sigbeſmund, 
-- The mouth of Vim, belike a relater of victories to 
the encouragement of others. 
: Sighward. 
It is alſo written Siward, and ſignifieth, A conſerver 


or keeper of victory. 
T 
Theobald. 

Anciently ic was The wbtbaid, as alſo Dewghtbald, 
the th, Cas oft before I have faid) having of our Ance- 
ſtors indiffetently been ſomerimes uſed as d, and d again 
as th Dewght or Tbewbt, was heretofore our proper 
word for vertue, as in Dewhtrig havealready ſhewed. 
Wheovald then being written according to the ancient 
orthography thereof, is Speedy in vertue. 


Tbewbt-rpc. 
For this ſee Dewgbt-ric. 
V. 
Uipber. 
Ul ph as before is ſaid help, and therefore is Ulpber 
A helper. 
Clpbfrid. 


Aidful to peare, an aſſiſtant unto the maintenance of 
concord, 


Ulphrpc. 
According to our „cw orthograpl y it is ** 
that 


214 "The Etymologies ; 
chat is to ſay, aboundant in help giving. It is by abre« 
viation Ulrpc, and in Latin Vdalzicus, and fon 
with reaſon do think, that I.pbric, otherwiſe written 
Vifric, ſhould rightly be UiFric. 
Uphian. 
Corruptly it hach been accuſtomed to be written 
Mulſlan, it ſignifieth Moſt belp- ful. 


W. 


Walburge, 

Burge denoteth a fenced place, and Walburge 
expreſſing the wall of ſuch a place, may metaphori- 
cally ſignific, The ſafegard of the City. It is the name 
of a woman, 


* 


UHalther or Malter. 

For this, it being a name of office, I refer the Reader 

to the names of offices. 
Werburg. 

More rightly were it, weardburg, ir is the name of 
a woman, and is aſmuch to ſay, as, The Keeper or conſer- 
ver of the Burg, &c. ; 

Wiiebzozd or rather UWilberod. 

Betoꝛd ſignifierh, ſtirred or moved, Wilberozd, is 
aſmuch to ſay, as, An «Five will or minde. 

Wilebrord an Engliſnm n was the firſt Biſhop of U- 
breght ; he is called the Apoſtle of Zealand, for E 
there preached and planted the Chriſtian Faith, as al 
in ſome of the Provinces next adjuyning. His name by 
Pope Sergius (who made him Biſhop) was changed to 


Clement. 
UUilfrid. 

Importeth, A will inclined to peace, or a peaceable 
minde. 

UUilliam, : 

This name was not anciently given unto children in 
youth, bur a name of dignity impoſed upon men in 
regard of merit, but being fince grown unro a very 
ordinary proper name, I thought good here among 
theſe proper names to place it. 

For the Erymology hereof, the Reader ſhall pleaſe 
to underſtand, that the ancient Germans when they had 
wars with the Romans, were not armed as were they, 
but in a far more ſlig it manner, having 2 

l words 


. ns  % © « * 


of eur Saxon Proper Namer, vs 


$yords, Spears, Shields of wood,Holbard Sund the like, 


pplying the reſt with their great ſtrengrh, aud valour. 
Now when it ſo that a German Souldier was 
obſerved to kill in the field ſome Captain or Charge- 
bearer among the Romans (ſuch being well 
their Helmets and head-pecces commonly gilded) the 
golden Helmet of the ſlain Roman was (after the gh) 
taken and ſer upon the Read of the Souldier that 
ſlain him, and he then honoured with the name and 
title of Gild belm, which ſhould according to our now 
orthegraphy be Gilden or Golden helmet; which 
ing after ward unto an ordinary name, becauſe — 
names began with will (as before ſome are noted) this 
was cafily by wrong pronounciation brought unto the 
like, howbeir among the Franks it kept the name of 
Guild-belm, and with the French (of their off ſpring) ic 
ot the name of Guilbeaume, and ſince came to be Gui 
e, and with the Latiniſts,Gutlielmws, 


Winfrid. 

An obtainer of concord, or a win-peace. Winfrid, an 
Engliſhman was by means of Charles the great unto 
Pope Gegory the ſecond, made Archbiſhop of Magunce, 
and of the ſaid Pope named Boni face, he is accounted 
an Apoſtle of Germany, for his preaching, and con- 
verting much people unto the Chriſtian Faith in Saxe- 
ny and thereabouts. At Doccum in Frieſland, hath been 
reſcrved unto our time, a book of the four Goſpels all 
written with his own hand. 


Winnefride or Minnefrida, 

The name of a woman , and all one in fignification 
with Winfrid, to wit, A winner or gainer of peace or con- 
cord, &c. 

Witekind. 

A name given in regard of beauty, being according 

to our now uſed Engliſh, u bite child. 


Wulfang or Wlolfeng. 

Fang was our old word ſignifying to take or to 
catch; Wo/fang then hath no other ſiguification then 
Catch-wolfe, It was in old time very commendable to 
hunt and deſtroy this ravenous and cruel beaſt. It is 
ſometimes corruptly written Alo fege, and ſometimes 
Wolifep, 

Ape · 
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_.  Wpe-gard for eaſineſs of ſound W 1 

It ſeemeth to have been a name of » Wh 
being ( as is aforeſaid ) a place of retreat, and 6 
Wpr:gard the keeper of the Wpc. It is fince in 
Germany grown to be an 1 proper name, 
by putting a g before the b, and bafter the t, ir is of 

rangers made Gwichard, as alſo Guichard, and moun- 
ting over the Alpes into Italy, it is promoted to Guic- 
ci ardino. 
| Wpydmear. 

Pear is our ancient Engliſh word for fame, ſo as 
wpd mear, being for more readineſs utrerance, be- 
come mor, is as much to lay, as Far. famous, or wide- 

renowned. 5 

BY or anore rightly Wine. 

dune (as hath been ſaid) did with our anceſtors 
ſigniſie beloved; and ĩt may that in regard of the 
pleaſant liquor ſo called, and generally loved, they 
meraphorically uſed this word. 

I have now, curteous Reader, I truſt, performed ſo 
much as in the introduction to theſe Erymologies [ 
promiſed to mak manifeſt ; and therefore ſhall nor need 
to be farther tedious in allead ging more of the like ex- 
amples. But well maieſt thou be aſſured, that howſo- 
ever our ancient proper names may be by vulgar cor- 
ruption varied from the original, ſeeing ſo many of them 
have come to be frequent unto ſtrangers, that neither 
knew nor could heed what they meant, yet no one (al- 
beit there be very many) but it was uſed by our ance- 
ſtors with good fignification and reaſon. 

And for thy better notice of theſe here alleadged, 
ir may pleaſe thee to obſerve, how Nobleneſs, Hononr, 
Honeſty, Valour, Peace, Amity, Quietneſs, Charity, Truth, 
Loyalty, and all other vertues, were in their name»gi- 
ving recommended. 

We are farther to note that even in their ancient 
times, they having nor the learning and experience of 
ſo many foregoing flouriſhing ages to the augmenta- 
tion of their knowledge, as we now have, would not 
be ſo unheedful or curious, as to be content like un- 
to Parrats to ſpeak they know nor what, but they 
would, and did know what in their denominations 
they uttered ;; framing and diſpoſing them (as is afore 

noted) 
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noted ) ana precept or obligation to the embracing or 
r 


" Herein the ancient and excellent cuſtom of our old 
Anceſtors, was nor inferiour unto that of the ancient 
Hebrews, who obſerved the like, as in the name of M 


to ſigniſie reft, he being reſer ved to repoſe after the ra- 


ing flood. In the name of Abraham varied from A- 

am, for more apter ſignification, by God himſelf, was 
both fignified, and preſaged « father of a multitude. By 
the name of Iſaac, laughter, in regard,as it may ſeem, of 
his parents joy, ot of his morhers laughing when ſhe 
heard the Angel to premiſe his unlikely birth. By the 
name of Jacob 4 ſupplanter , which might well be for 
that be ſupplanted his brother Eſau. By the name of 
David, beloved, By Solomon, Peaceable, By Rachel, « 
Sheep ) and by Jonas, a Dove, both in regard cf inno- 


; cency. By the holy name of Jeſus, A Saviour; a name 


moſt fit for Jeſus Chrift che moſt worthy bearer thereof. 
And laſtly to omit many others, the name of Peter, his 
firſt name being put away, and this impoſed and pur 
upon him in ſtead thereef, by Chriſt himſelf, thereby 
to preſage the ſure and firm foundation of his Church, 
againſt which the gates of hell ſhould not prevail, 
for that Peter is as much to ſay, as A Rock or flone, and 
there can be no foundation more firm then that which 
is ſet upon a Rock. 

This may now ſuffice to ſhew not onely the utility, 
and worthinefs of this moſt ancient cuſtom, bur how 
it is confirmed in the obſervation thereof even by God 
himſelf, and was without all doubt through God, e- 


ven by natural reaſon put into the mindes of our An- 


ceſtors, and ſuch others of the moſt ancient Nations 
of the the word, as have obſerved the like. 


How by the Sirnames of the Families of Eng- 
land, it may be diſcerned from whence they tal 
their originals, te wit, whether from the an- 


cient Engliſh-Saxons , or frem the Danes or |. 
Normans. 


o 


CHAP, IX. 


beit Eng'iſhmen (ancient! 

called Saxons, and otherwi 

Engliſh Saxons ) may be ac- 
counted to have had one ori- 
ginal with the Danes and the 
Normans, they all ſomerimes 
ſpeaking in effect all one lan. 
guage; yet coming to be di- 
vided under ſeveral Govern: 
ments , and ro vary in their 
ſeemed ſeveral people, and fo 
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Nations, as have hapned to become inhabitants in our 
Realm, have there joyned together again ia one,where- 
by the poſlerity of the Danes and the Normans (al- 
though bur little in reſpect of the Engliſh Saxo 15) do all 
at this day remain without any diſtinction under one 
general and renowned name of Eng iſhmen. 

This notwithſtanding, becauſe men are naturally 
defirous to know ſ much as they may, and ate much 
pleaſed to underſtand of their on off ſpring, 9 

) 
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4 45 33 _ come.out of 60 Gin 10 
in Britain, the names 
= ; chaprer 1, I have e 2 the Cities, 


The Reader is then to gt that af er our Ance- 
conſider, Aſter * 


Calttes, Villages, Paſſages, tijelds,. Forreſts, 
Hul ond Dales, &c. unto the names of the 


5 . in 5 own 


hates, 5 hath ah it 7 25 5 ba that men have 
4 NI Pets mean their ſirnames, 
300 of old time general- 


died of af * afterward to be uſed of all 
tr, of bf che 8 5 uch as grew unto conti- 


erally 3..and here hem! 1 as we e 
(3 mie ves. inhabited, 
F r that, rb 48 2 wow ſpecial credit and ac- 


oor 12810 ſuch ſirnames OE 4 o remain unto thoſe 
fed ſrom ſuch places, though they poſſeſ- 
k ngt, as all indeed could not continue to de, 


» by by ieafog of. the great increaſe of poſteriry. And this 


"of taking ſitnamés of places, grew in tim 


more uſual then the mare ancient cuſtom. uſed 


belord, 'Wiiich Was of addipg to a mans proper nan e 

the proper. name of his father, wich putting ſon un- 

to ir, expreſſi ng therehy whoſe ſon he was; as in 

Wales, and among the common people of Holland, it is 
afe. 


| Jet the 


Q . More- 
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terward the prepofiri 
be a, when of Roberr of Green, he was Vobert 
2 Cen. and the a laſtly quite left, he remained one 
Nobert Steen, and tho like may be faid of others in}. 
the like manner. | | 

And now becauſe our ſirnames are infinice , and chat 
it were very tedious to note a multitude of them at. 
length, 1 have here choſen out the moſt uſual tet nia 
tions, cach whereof being as ir were to ſerve for 29 
neral rule forall ſuch as do fo end. And that theſe famis 
lies are of the ancient Engliſb race it will eaſily appear, 
by reaſon that the derivation and ſignification ol 
rerminations are originally, and meerly appertining & 
our own ancient Engliſh Saxon language. Fo 

Yer before 1 do herein begin to proceed, it is requl. 
fite that 1 anſwer an objeftion which (1 fall into 80. 
count) ſome one or other may bring againſt me; and 
that is, that albeir cheſe terminations are meerly 
and therefore che bearers of ſuch names like to be in» 
deed of ancient Engliſh race, yet the Norman Cenquerm 
having made havock of ſo man Engliſhmens lands, by 
giving them to his Normans, the Norman then became 
the poſleſſors of ſuch places as the Engliſhmen had be- 
fore both the names and the poſkiſhons ofzand ſo might | 
now loſe the one as well as the other. To this 1 r- 
ſwer, that it is true the Conqueror ſo did, but I han 
not therefore found that ever he forced the Engliſh» 
men to leave their ſirnames when he made them loſe - 
their Lands, but that they both then, and ever ſince 
kept them. a | 

Neither did his Vermans that had gotten the peſſeſ- 
ſions of Engliſhmens Houſes and Tivings leave off 
ehejir own ſirnames that they brought with them out 
of Normandy, bur retained ſtifl their French vames to- 
gether with Engliſhmens Lands, as may appear 7 
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the better and more cleatly be diſcerned. 


— more, when I co 
Aud here in the mean time I will proceed wih (ach 


terminations of firnames as are word meetly belong · 


ing to our o 
cient 
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ngliſhmen know, 


{rom the other, yet chtough aur 


UE 


beit a 
ion is different 


Us als end in al or bah, ol which 1 al 400 
tonet dow more examples 
—— "be 
both Engl? 
ob. 
— * declare f ſuch 6 to be of 
Lng!5/h Funes RE bad 


All end « bug! r d. 
Teng ue deem of e that end in 
as Walbekey Beurnbeke, and others.” Beke is alſo 2 


nume of it ſelf. A Beke is in rhe ancient Tenosleh, 
A fal rung water that iſſueth from ſome Bowyii or - 
Welſpring, "Which in Latin is called Torrens, und other. 
Wife iw"Enlifh' de My 062 mA 
40 , 22MBEam Al entlinig in Birte. n 
Mam of gur ſirnames that end (as wwe 
Dr in Bere, are commonly written Burp; as 
Bradbury amc the like, 'for the *Erymolypy 1 
nt ion berfe or burie; doe in Gelen; Chapter 
at the leeter 9 in checxplandtion of dur 2 
= E. a7 1 Biy Burgh br Borto * 
— ; C7 n ra, w. D. 
ä of Butg or Burgh, cometh our now viſe dane 0. 
Botrom, which is alſo the termination of dlvera fir. 
names, ub Aulborrow, Newborrow, and the like?! For the 
Wee hereof, look at the letter bi in the eupfons. 
rheient Engli(h words. Re 9D M1 
In Bourne. , o 
Boutre kometh of our ancient word Burna, and 
is termination unto very many of our ancient Engliſh . 
vrrames:;, > We TRcbbourme, e rt K. and 
the like 
Bourne is properly ſuch water 23 iſueth or eriſcth 
vp by a ſpring out of the earth, and ſome ſmall brooks 
ꝙccaſione d Mereby may alfo thereupon/ have gotren 
the name of 7Bourne®. Some do think a'botirne to 
be onely a ſadden breaking ſorth of water ou of the 
earth (as di ets times hath happened) and-after crafed 
again, 
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es, dy che dame of & e nne 


hone is like to have talen name of Swar'y 


I Ag hour Bournes, vr about bekes, jſtting from 
them: — nr ſome Milf that went by tie fle of 


ther name by reaſon of the length, and 
. n 


ſome Bourne. Langhourne,may L 
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g. was more ancientliy keen Bzprg, and is now 

Arten Bridge, it is a termination unto ſpndry our ſir- 
a a5 Burbridge C vhich rather ſhould de Burg?» 

), and ochers : and it is plurally the ſirpande of 4 

n * 

It is alſo in the North, of Zxglond + Foems of 
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ene of che Yeomandry, and written gounced 
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tef- In Bzook. 13 © i 
prer This being the termination of divers names, 28 
Eng, | Prebrook (more tighely, as L rake it, Br) Oc. 
| is the ſirname of an honourable , and of ſundry wor- 
„ | bipful- Families. A brook we now taten to be a 
of | fall running water, buc] finde it ia the Teurogick 
fir. to be that which Palus is in Latin a warriſhi or mog- 
the - diſn ground. The City oi Bruxels wok name of the 
na. bu land or mooriſn ground lying on the North fide 
! thereof. N 

ö - Ii-bp. 
nd In this termination many of our ancient ſirnames 
liſh , | do end, 'as firſt for example Witbughby, the ſiruame 
nd  f of honorable and worfhipfuf Families : alſo Kerkdy, 

He'tby, and many others: che particle hy, ſerving to 
th | expreſs neer unro what thing of note the reſidence of 
ks | fucha Fawily was, when this their ſirname firſt began; 
en Þ as being ner unto ſome noted willow trec, or by a 
to Church, orby 4 wood, for hlt in our language is other- 
he wiſe word, c. 


1 Q'3 "I" * 


the 
in Britain, did chard a 


man rting | 
oo hel ip he eto wore Cas the French uſe to 
o) have made ir Ceter. Our Saxon Anceſtots Foun 
into Britain after the Romans, and to be the owners 
ſueh places ſo varied in denomination, they ſo came to 
be their ſirnames. E.. 


. ; In Clif. 

A Clif i: kinde of Rock on the Sea fide, and as it 
were cleft or broken off: divers of our firnames do 
therein end; as Radclif ( che ſirname of a right hono- 
table famil alſo Whitchf, and others. It may ſeem 

© Kade 


was underſtood at the firſt for Kead-clif, 


as whieclif tor white. clit, both denoting the colour, 

us other like names do the faſhion or firvation of their 

Clifts. © % 
In Clough. 

A Clough or Clawgh, is a kinde of breach or valley 
down a {lope from the fide of a Hill, where common- 
ly ſhragges, and trees do grow. It is the termins- 
tion of Colclowgh or rather Cold-clawgh, and ſome o- 
ther ſirnames. 92 8 
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In Comb. 
Comb was with our Anceſtors a field of ſomewhat 


high or hilly ground, and not low as a meadow. It is 


the termination of ſome of our ſirnames, as Afpcomb, 


comb, and the like; Af comb may well have 9 
. 1 ; þ h wits ' 
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poſe. | (cond nenne [- 2 5 
and. | This termination ferverh for Heathcote, Io called of 

4 4 1 and Sourbcate in regard of bei 

Sex South from. another that was North from it, and ſo 


d e like. And albeit that a Cote in our language is 3 
pany 2 — . 

French we call a cottage as ittle, 10 
— that which ficſt bore t ae ighe after- 
hel. d come to be the habitation of a worſhipful Fami- 


cor» | Iy, and yet retain the name of Cote fiil/,. which being 
tion, ne net in ir ſelf then is aforeſaid, yet carri- 
ſt to | «th it honour imche Antiquity thereof. a 
p get Wealſo uſe this word Cote, for a garment, but it 
811 th to have been it firſt metaphorically brought 
Nor- | in nie, in regard of being ſhrowded therein, as in the 
„ houſe or cote of the body, but anciently we fo 
& to |. wſcd ic nor, for our ahcient word for a Core in this 
ning ſenſe, was a treat. 

— - 


In Croft. 

A Croft we eſteem ſome little plot of ground, and 

both the name and the thing are yet in or know- 
2 In Croft do end ſundry firnames, as Brancroft, 

t which as much co ſay, as the Croft at or by a beaten 


s do 2 ms by rye way. wor NT ore rightly Holr:craft, 


ONO» 

ſcem ln Dale. dt, 

elif, | For our own Engliſh word Dale, we ſometimes ue 

che borrowed French word valley ; the ſigniſication of 

heir | Dale is yet unto us known. It is both a ſirname and the 
'* | nermination of ſundry ſirnames, as Green dale, Dib-dalc, 

{ rather Deep-dale, and the like. 

illey In Dap. 

non: 

uns. 

t 0» 


Our now uſed word Dap, our Anceſtors wrote De- 
aga, in the Nether/ands they fay Daghe. It is both x 
» | firname and a termination alſo, as of Loveday, Hohday, 

| and the the like. 5 
In Dene or Den. | 
rhat It need nor ſeem ſtrange (ſich it is divers times 
It iz found ) that in one language there are ſevetal names 
nb, for one thing, as here In ours for preſens 5 
ken}: Den? or Deane, which for ſhortneſs is — Den? 
. IS 
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or. | * 
ale. It is alſo ſc a low placy, . 
ror cave in the earth, a3 the Belt or" Þþ 1 
lurking place of wil beaſts. * ITT A AM 
It is the termination of 85 of our ſirnames, 
for example, of Camden 4 0 [ rake ahciently 
have been Compden,” and fem db the Lone, of Bulb 
Cam 11 

but 
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belongig to ſome & emp p- fighter (for a 
one) 1n our now uſed lauguage called a Champis 

in the Teutonick Campion. A Campdene may al% 
have been ſome place appointed for Campions, Cambus 
fighters,” or men of arms to encounter each other. And 
ſo the place became afterward to be the ſurname of him 
and his family that owned it, as others in li re ſort ha 
done: Norden, or rather Northgen, is like ſo to have beck 
called by reaſon of ſome oppoſite place there unto iu 
the South, Cc. 8 5 
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| In Diſh. | 1 
Some cf our ſirnames, as Cavandiſh and Standiſh, * 
Ce. 1 remember to have this termination, and these 
and the like names ſeem ro have come of ſome name 
of Office belonging to the ſerying of ſome Prince ot 
great. man at his Table. And whereas with us a diſh js 
the name of che veſſel wherejn the meat is ſerved tg | 
_ Table, in Germeny they do call the Table it ſelf the 
Di 


In Dun or Pune. 

Dun or Dune was our ancient word for a Mountain, ! 
bur (as I rake it) for ſuch kinde of Mountains as do 
lie ſtretching out in length, and commonly on the Sea 
fide, as do the Dunes or ſand hils on the Sea coaſts of 
Holland, the like whereof ſome call in England the 
Do nes. Dune by our accuſtomed manner of varying 
in orthography is ſometimes wrirten Don, and is the. 
t :rmination of ſundry ſitnames, as Heydon, which as it 
ſ:emerh, was anciently Highdun or Heathdun, either g 
high or a heathy hill. As alſo of Standon, which may 
have been $rane dun, that is the flony hill. 

In Ep ancienly & a. | 

As ve anciently uſed the name of weater , where: 
of we yet retain the name of water, ſo did we alſo 
to the ſame ſenſe uſe ep or ta. The French amo 
other words which they yet retain of their old Fra- 

th rogue the which! as Otiginally ov's was, u 
. Teutrcoick}F 
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anden: 


2 he „nl a 
g e —＋ d termi naa 
of] Be . R — 


Rivers or 


did ,- -- ; 1b nul 0? 


brnames do 

French by he 

re 95 orman race, bug nog 
rightly 255 TT be tw 0 and. chan 
being a meet | termination, depo a 
retain in F ory, a foorg, og, wazer paſſage The — 
coming from the French, denererh a — firengeh 
by nature, as Roch fort, the frong Rock. , dec 

The ſirname of Rainfed, now Rains 


fords &cmeth 
to have tiſen by reaſon that she firſt of, ts name had 


his dwelling at a paſſage os faord cauſed through train: 
and ſo in like manner that of Swiaford of a dwelling at 
a foord reſorted unto through the acne thereof 


by Swine. 
In Foot. 


Nees not many ſirnames that herein Jofiniſh, 
yet ſuch as there be have gotten ſuch name at ſoot- 
manſhip, as the ſirnames of Harefoot , Rofoot , and 
the like, which were given for ſwifrneſs o running 
or going. 


In Gan. 
Some few of our terminations are in gan, as — 
egan, Hogan, and the like. It is a particle in our 
anguage divers times uſed, in er the — 
of lome quality. 


In 


| In pl. | 
As High-bill, of his reſidence fo ſituated, Burgh- 
* ving his burg or Cattle on a Hul, and ſo of 


In Mold. | 
2 Sterne-bold, firſt taken of having that charge in a 
p. 
In 


Houſe. . 
As Woodhouſe ſo named, as it ſeemeth, of his Houſe 
built of wood, or at a Wood or Forreſt. ' 

In Durft. : 

Hurff, is anciently alſo written peſt; it fignifieth 

a woody place, and ſomerimes where the trees grow 
but low, and not ſo high as in other places by _ 

; 0 


r 


In Land. 7 
ä 
- ellers at | 1 
e names diftintion fake ing 
c 


nature of 
the ſoyl, as for example, Bukland Bay anuj wa 


F rake them to have been anciently all one, and to fig- 
nifie, as is next before ſaid, ground that lyeth nnma- 


of of Hungary, 
wh leman was , in memory 
thereof, and of the place where it hapned, theſe cuſu- 
ing verſes do in Sco! yet remain. 


Bei the d the Mare, 
ER. 


4\ TY. 
n Wins } 


e from ſome rem, ro Nel 


As Bradoke, he denn its pods. „ 
blaſted 


In St. 

8 r among the names of 
c. 
; 083? In Poet. 4 
As Damport, Newport, and the like : Port in the 

22 rom whence, and not from the Fr 

roy egg? Net ometime uſed for a 

or goalled e chicf magiſtrate of the City 
X Lids before it had a * was called che 


Pongreve., 


In Pool. 
As Waldperl, H „ und ſuch * It anciently 
ſignificth a a fund AE 
— the 


As Cobdc, wrong 
li as elſewhere I have ſhewed, ſometimes impor- 
— — ſometimes juriſdictien. . por 


In Roof. 
As Woodroof, and wide few others. Roof, anciently 
5 —— the covering of a houſe ; 4 reef, the coverture 
mans body, as a _ or 


As Bradſbaw, PET and iche like, it cometh of a 
ſhade or ſhadow of trees, whereart they had their reſi, 
dences, Bradſbaw, being as much in as Broad ſba- 
dow;  Scrimſbaw, A BY ef defence or ſhelter, 


ear. 

As Bredkeſpear, the ſirname of Nicholas Breakeſpear 
and Engliſhman of a worſhipful family, the ancient re- 
ſidence whereof, as ſome hold, was 4 bar; St. Albons. 
He was choſen pope, and then bore the name of Adria- 
n om Breakeſpear, Shpakeſpear, and the like, have 
been firnames impoſed upon the firſt bearers. of chem 
for valour, and feats of arms, 

Ia 
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This I lakr th be one of the gteateſi Sandee . 
we maybe fog 1 of ebe theſe culuingzvekers 
(44 b 
u tore in baun ds w I tun., 0 10#! 5 1 
Th moſt moſt of En liſh 1. 
Though the name of do — apper- 
rain to odr fanguage, yet we ad uſed ſomerimies for - 
the ſame thing, the name of tun. In the Netherlands 
— he yet eallit 4 tupn : and in ſome parts of Eng- 
will iyhedging and rining. Our Anceſtors 
— time e themſelves ſrom being ſpoy- 
ſtead of a palizaddas now'ivuſed)caſt 
: Ae make a ſtrong hedge about their houſes: 
and the Hooked fo environed about with runes or 
| bedges, got the names of tunes annexed unto them. 
0 As 


x ; forme 
arly we yer l 


hd nid, bubling mater? but the 
name of well, grew d among us to be the 
name of the bourn-pit, whereour the water is drawn, 
Sundry coming ro $ places, which were neer unto, 
wells, of eſpecial note, having goten thereby this 
—— or ſuch a well, became after them fo to 


As Staniwel, of his dwelling at a well ſo named of 
the ſtonineſs thereof, of a well where much 
moſs did grow, cc. a . 

And here by occaſion of this termination I am to 
crave the ers patience for a little digreſſion, to te- 
late a thing whereof it hath given me remembrance. 
So fell it out of late years, chat an Engliſh Gentleman 

cravelling in Palgſine, not far from Jeruſalem, as he 
paſſed chorow a Country Town, he heard by chance 
a woman fitring at her door dandling her child, to 
ſing 3 Bothwel bank thow blumeſt fair; tie Gentle» 
man hereat exceedingly wondred, and. forthwith in 
Engliſh ſaluted che woman, who joyfully . 
m, 
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Ab. ſor riding. his eng . weh WR 


Bure of che Beethen. wi tenrfy called Burton. 
And rea Snes Haft I 1 by the name” 
of —— N a on firſt ur ch As were” 

th wen 1 y 
o_ df Hy dw Ting: 25 Bank or 5 


ded. 109 
Bit Au et car wid 1 Ter orfier wife, 
Bord, "$f his not being” Fe Ohh tt ads 3s g. 


ven him 
Bolt, of che the irairnefsof his body,” dhe mnse 
Bowcs, 


gare þ ow 7 


quatt 
— Love 1 5 ure 5 Le- 
ee 
e Hill ers | 
if Rah 
N UE, een 


Bariicg, [fcaplice los ed of the, Keri e 4 


r ico $$... - 


e. 


3 ; charge in war, of Bowes er 
Blont, of the bright jel eve of bi bei : 


Cole, of his blackneſs, / ur! 
Cope, of his Merchandiſe 

Crump of dave dete of body, as having ſome mem: 
bers ed or — 


Pod, of chat kling ancieacly called which 

A ru * * 
v. 4 Foxtai b 

iy, Du w or Piri ie, of 84. 

* guns hun or dwellingar rey. by 


* Gower, of a certain kinde of cake. heretofore accn- 
all ſtomed to be made lor Chikirens > : 


H. 

Heath, of his reſidence on ſach — TI 
Dpde, This name might come of different cauſes, as.of 
trading with hides, or of ſecret keeping or conſerving 


7 of his dwelling in or at a wood.” - 7 
—_— Hunter, of his r mig or Skill in 
unting 


K. 
Remp, of his profeſſion of being a Kemper or compar 
- fighter, as divers in old time men our anceſtors were, 


* Lo, oherile rien bn. Of the. ne of hi 
6 wearing of his hair. | 

Lone or Loan, of reward or recompence, 

bY Low of Lo, of lczencls of flarare. 


M. 
re - Pilles, of his reſidence neer, or at + oaks 
wy Wore, of his dwelling neer a moor or — ground. 
| p. 


2 * of the hills in Darbiſhirt ſo catled. 
{5's — his habitation beſide ſome lake or ſtanding 


WY | Bound; of his dwelling neer vutoa Pound; or if it 
* | © anciently were Pont; then cometh ir frenyrhe French, 
0 | ao his gb at a bridge. 

' R. R. babe, 


| 236. e * "as % 


Reve, of his char — . 
Hows, of his making a noiſe. + 
Kuſſel, of his farncls. Wand 


8. 

Sre ab. of the name of the birds, which we 2 
bt, but according to our ancient language tightly 
ed ſyet d ot ſpeight. | 
ark or Stackep, of his ſtcengeh of body. 
— tone, — —— —— it. 

tow, of lome dwelling or won/ng 
Dtple, of his —— neer 2 a Kite, anciently Bibel. 


Thozne, of ae preat hone, or ol a thorny place 
wherear he dewcllich. © 

T wpn, of being a T n by ts unh. 

Theing or Tweing. being as much to ſay as a Twe-ing; 
to wi b denim or a ¶ wpn bybirth; as wpe before 


' Thwaptcs, of cueringor felling dows wood. 


Wane, of his ders ara Medow. 

Wake, of watctfulneſc. 

Wrigbt, of his living by labour and travail. 
Y. 


Boung of hisfewneſs of years. 
Sondry others there are of theſe vames of one fy!- 
lable, which would be tuo tedious to be ſoughe out, 
and here {cx down'3 bur for a concluſion, and alſo for 
a general n__ the Reader may pleaſe to note, that our 
fi: names of, Farntlies2be they of one or. more ſyllables, 
that have in them either a k or a Mm, ate all of them of 
the ancient Engliſh race, for that neither the k or w 
are uſed in the Latin, nct ia any of the three Lan- 
guapes thereon depending; which ſometimes cauſeth 
confuſion in the writing of our names originally com- 
ming from — in the Latin, ralian, French, 
or Spanſb Languages ; whereof one example 1 will 
here alleadge. Some Gentlemen of our Nation travail - 
Jing into Italy, and patiing thorow Florence, there, in 
the great Chutch beholding the monument, and Epi- 
taph of the renowned Engliſh Knight, and moſt famaus 
warrior of this tine, there named Johannes Acutus, 
have 


a 


ty 


. eee idcndatr te, 


| Lon in the tench, hey could norbs with 


in ſon, as 


of onyancient- Families; $47 


pare be note ter ſuch ; his name 
= _ 


A is ſaid — the K nor the wbeing 
the Normans in uſe, whoſe unge then was French, 
_— 


+ alſo all their own 


And if any ſhould here object againſt me, that in the 
liſt of ſirnames of ſuch Gentlemen as came in with the 
Norman Conqueror, ſome are found to have the , und 
fome the k, they may plele to ſee my auſwer thereunr, 
where I ſpake ot rhe firnames of ſuch as came in with 
2 


Da 


— — 


ä 


Of ſuch Surnames as We may ſuppoſe to take their 
eriginal from the Danes, 


JT remainerh as it were by tradition among ane of 
our Coun ople, that thoſe whoſe firnames end 
os bal Tomſon, Loe Daviſon, Saunder- 
ſon, and the like, are of Daniſh race. But 
this cannot ſo be, en n among them 
7 ſuch names , as Jobn , Thimas , Nichols: , David, 
„or the like, as now with us end in ſen, ſuch 
— could not from them be derived. It may well 
be, — had ſuch cuſtom among them a: the vul- 
Holland yet uſe, which is to make the fir- 
— * 2 of the proper name of the father, 
by adding ſon . but had ſuch ſirna mes ol the 
Danes remained among us, they would have Ah fi 
more markable, becauſe we ſhould then have of 


Canutſon, Ericſon, Gormoſon, Hadingſon,  Haraldſen, 1 


ſon, and ſuch like, according as their Daniſh names 
were, but we remember not any ſuch among us. 

And indeed. as in the fixth Chaprer I have alrcady 
ed, they had ſo little time of quiet ſetling themſelves in in, 
K 2 England,” 


Hauk 
Fobn þ Me wood i 18 
Latin as frivolous, and thek and ram — 


rtr — 


238 © Of the Sirnames * 
, Englend, that they could leave but few of their poſte - 


rity there.. A 

And of all our names ending in I cannot allow 
any'to come from the Danes, unleſs they be ſuch as 
have the termination ſon compoſed with fome ſuch 
name as hath — — time out of uſe, as 
Swanſon, rightly Swepnſon, and ſuch like. Our 
ſirname of Bnot, being ſo made by abreviation, ſome 
—_— more rightly be Banut. Likewiſe holme, 

ich accordeth in ſigniſication ro our bam, and is 
both a ſirname, and the termination unto ſome of our 
ſirnames carrierth ſome appearance to the Daniſh: and 
ſo appexreth more apparently the firname of Date, 
which yet alſo remainerh among us. 


— 


Of the ſirnames comming from the 
Normans. 


Fre Liſt or Catalogue of the firnames of the Gentle- 

men that came in with the Conqueror out of Norman · 
dy is ſet forth in divers of our Chronicles in the which 
the ſirnames of divers families of Norman race yet re- 
maining in England are to be. ſeen. 

We have moreover ſome firnames of good families 
remaining in England at this day, which being French, 
are notwithſtanding not found ro be in any lift of ſuch 
as came in with the Conqueror; and therefore may 
well be thought to be remained of ſuch Gentlemen, 
and others, as came into England out of Henalt with 
Queen Iſabel Wife unto King Edward the ſecond , 
which were almoſt the number of three thouſand , 
whereof it is like divers did here ſettle themſelves. 
But the firnames of theſe being alfo French, they 
are to be diſcerned even as the firnames of thoſe that 
came in with the Conqueror, the moſt uſual termi- 
nations of horh theſe forts of firnames being theſe 
kere following. 


Some 


rH &f &t 


a a = b 54 Mars oo 


me 


As Giffard, Packed, and 'he like; 
Some in champ. 
As Longchamp, Barchamp, and ſuch like. 
Some in court. 
As Dabridęecourt, Harecourt, c. 
Some 


in . 
As Lacy, Darcy, &c. 


As Arundel, Tirel, o. 
Some in ers. 

As Conters, Danvers, &c. 1 
Some in eux. 

As Deureux, Mollinenx, &c. 
Some in et. 

As Barret, Mallet, & c. 


Some in lay, 
As Cholmelay, * &c. 5 


me in nay. 
As Courtenqy, Fountenay, &c. 
** Some in ot. 
As Talbit, Pig, &c. 
1 Some in vile; 
As Kevile, Turbevile, c. 


The reſt are eaſily diſcerned of ſuch as are curious, 
to heed them, eſpecially having ſome. know 8 
the French Tongue. Bur whereas ſome of our 
man names are tound to end in ley, which ſeemeth 10 
_ agliſh termination, this hath doubtleſs pre- 

wrong wrideg 3 aud ſhould rather be lay, 
and nd — be laid of ney, written for ay, of Min 
„and the = which error they eaſily 
into that underſiood not the right difference bis 
tween the Engliſh terminations of names, and thoſe cf 
— 

And now as for the ſirnames in our Norman Ca- 
talogue which have in them the letters of k and , 
whereof I ſpake before, and which the Prench do 
never uſe : theſe are nos to be thought to have beer 


inel. 


+ Normans, but ot clot Gentlemen of Flanders which 


R 3 Baldwin 


246 Of the Sipnamer © 
Baldwin the Earl of chat Country, and father in law 
unto the Conqueror did fend wo him. Beſides theſe 
ſundry other firnames do to have been of 
the Netherlands, and not of Normandy, * albeit they 
are without diſtin&ion ſet in the liſt among the Nor- 
mans. And I am of opinion that all the Gentlemen 
whole ſirnames begin with fitz, were alſo ſuch, for that 
ſuch firnames are alrogether unuſual and unknown, 
both in Normandy and all France befides, and fo have 
been in former times, for in no French Chronicles are 
ſuch names heard of. But in the Netherlands it is often 
found that very many firnames end in ſon, as Johnſon, 
- Williamſon, Philipſon, and the like, and ſuch afficers 
among the Normans as regiſtred the names of thoſe 
that were in that ſeryice, could not make other of 
ſuch ſirnames, wriring them in French then, fix Jobn, 
fte William, ft Philip, and the like, which if their or- 


th had been good ſhould have been filx, and 
not fe," French is ſon, and not fitæ. If any 
ſuch were of ' che Normans indeed, becauſe Taileur in 


his Chronicle of Normandy name th one Guillame fite 

Osberne, it followerh not that fitz-Osberne was rhere- 

fore his ſirname, (the Normans, as I have ſaid before, 

not having any ſuck) but it ſhould rather ſeem that one 

Osberne being appointed to go in the voyage ſent his 

fon in kis ſtead, and ſo William was regiſtred by 

name of the ſon of 0sberne, becauſe Osberne the father 

| himſelf went nor. And here I think ſufficient to be 

aid of this matter: and whereas I ſaid before in ſpex- 

king of ſuch as may yer remain in England of the 

race of the Danes, thut they are nor ſuch as according 

© the vulgar opinion have their ſirnames ending in ſon, 

F will here before I end rhis chaprer endeavour ro give 

the curious Reader ſatisfaction, how, and by what oc- 

caſion elſe, ir then cometh, that ſome men do 

pen to have ſuch firnames, but firſt I will ſhew their 

derivations. 

Of the proper name of Alexander, cometh the firnames 
of Saunders, and Saunderſon. 

Of Andrew, cometh Androwes, and Ande ſon. 

Of Bartho/mew, comerh Bat, Bats, and Batſon, 

Of Chriftepher, cometh Kit, Kits, and Kitſon. 

Of Pgvid,cometti Davis,Deviſen, Dames, and Dawſon, 


of | 
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Of Jabn,co ,comerh ct uber Farina ger 


dnund, cometh Fdmuns, 4 -dimanſon. 1.2 
Oi ien eth Gibſen, and Gibbon 

(Harris , | Hariſo, andes it 2 

— 8. 


and L i 
Nicholas, comet)! Nicols, Nicolſon, Tame Wm 
of 28 comerh Tiers, Pierſoi, Peitifon, Perkins, and 
Per 
bt. 70 comerh Richardſon, Dicks, Dicſon bur. 
and Dichin 
l. Robert, e 1 Robins, Robinſon, Hobkins, 
"otheryiſe written FH; and A. 
of Fo Fn Hodges, Keen Hedgeskins, and 
on, 
of 1 cometh Simmer, Simpſon, Simkins, and Sin- 


mas, commerh Tomſon, Tamkjns, and Tomkinſm. 


85 illian, come th Williams, Wiltiamſm, Wilſon, Wilkes, 


N Uinon, Wilcocks, and Bilſon, 
dts, Watſon, Watkzns, and bee 
9 | te che hereof allo cometh Atkins, and 


2178 Dew now how theſe being originally 
names, do happen to become' fi Fade is L nie 
pleaſe to nore, that albeit ir was the moſt ancient manner of 
10 of ths. * prſd to call men aſter the proper (irnames, 
names of theĩt p ert and that long befgre they took 
ö firnamgs ow * as we Ap perceive in the 
Able i ky were we finde Saul, che fon of Cis, David 
; eſſe, eſe, which is in effect, Cigon, and 7eſſeſmn, 
5 is 1 A in the ſituame of the Prophers. et this 
ceuſtom being ia the moſt Countries of theſe parts of the 
World long fince left, where men ' moſt commonly 
L 2-4 taken for their firnames the names of places (in 
ſt) poſſeſſed by the beginners of their families, 
20415 ometimes alſo the namey of the offices of honour 
and credit which in the Commonwealth they have 
borne. We ate to underſtaud, that the anceſtors of all 
ſuch now a 2 in our Country, whoſe names do end 
in ſon, or whoſe ſirnames come ſrom proper names, have 
had other ſit names and by ſome occaſion or other have 
I ſt chem. 
R 4 The 


clieage;comerd, as far as | 

means. We are wont ordinarily to call young men ra- 

ther by their own proper names, then by their fir 

and ſuch chancing to marry, 2 yr the pine? 

2 they were and a ſa Proc after 2 
dyo, their children where thei wage 

ally called by their 23 — 1. 


dingly firnamed, ; ng yo it to 
— — fathers c 59 855 
utterly unkuown) are uy ts by hen 
their poſterity ever known, hapnerh i it ar fot 
being more heedtul then n do ſometimes 
ro knowledge of theif ancient firnames, 1 228 
an alia unto the latter, do of them by Tuch 
tain memory. 
It hath alſo ſometimes hapned. that diver 5 
coming out of the Country to ſerye in the . he of, 
don, hath nor been 43 to +5 = ouy nome 
being demanded how they their ch FE 
could onely tell that they took: heard them called 
me _ or — like, a8 a 5 
or ot ter our vu of clipping, 
Fas, Tom, or Wil, Son the eaſily to pi 
named Jobnſon or Fackſon, or o — according 18 
they ſaid their fathers mar — 

Some ſirnanes coming names do end asir 
were plurally in s, as e ds, Reynolds, and 
ſuch like, but this moſt commonly proceedeth through 
abreviation ;. the latter letters to Lake it ſon in WM. 
mirted, the g onely is left in ſtead of them asin 
ams for Williamſon, and fo the others. 

Some in like fort grown from prope 
end in kin or king, as Perkin, Tomkin, nh 2 
anciently in our who. va, our diminuriye, ifying as 
much as little; whereby Perkin is av much to ſay, as 
Peter, Tomkin, little Th mas, Wilkin, ſittle William, and ſo 
is to be underſtood of the like. 

Touching ſuch as have their firnames of 
tions, as Smith, Tayler, Turner, and ſuch others, it is 
not to be doubred but their Anceſtors have firſt 
ten them by uſing ſuch trades, and the children of ſuch 
parents being contented to take them uron 1 

their 
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it way alſd be adde to che 

cg him Toi lor Smith 7 Drejet, tec. T'could give of the 
like unto this ſome-preſent'examples, bur I will omit 
them, as not willing co offegd by noting any perſon in 
particular. 

Some have their firnames according ro the * of 
their haic or complexion : as White, Bleake, Blac 
Brown, Gray, and Reddiſh, and thoſe in whom theſe 
names for ſich cauſes began, did thereby loſe their for- 
mer denominations 

Some for their firnames have the names of beaſts : 
and as it — Row for one thing or other, e 

2 1 me property of theirs, as Lion, Wolf, 

„Buck, Mart, Hynd, Roe, Fox, Hare, Lamb, and the 
like! Others of Birds, as Cock, , Peacock, Swan, Crane, 
Hearne, Partridge , Dove, Woodcock, Drake, Sparrow, 
and ſuch like. Others of Fiſh. as Salmon, Hering, Ling, 


 Keche, Pilcher, and the like, And albeit that the An- 


ceſtors of the bearers of theſe had in former times other 

firnames, yer becauſe almoſt all theſe, and other like 

names do belong unto our own ancient Engliſh tongue, 
I 
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ene: en of theſe names 1 wall wot 


and- » 
— — Heber ſl nd hn et oh 
of arms correſpondent unto their firname , ic is an 
2 it had thar fue. before it had 
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eAlfo the fignification of our Engliſs names 
Fu Diſrace of (ontempr. | 


CHAP, x 


Cf the name of Ring. 


His chief name of the moſt High and 
Soveraign dignity among our Ance- 
ſtors was generally in the ancient 
Teutonick of two ſyllables, and by 
ſome change of vowels (as both in 
this, and orher our ancient appel- 
lations, is ofren found) ſomewhat 
varying in orthography, as ancient- 

ly vritten both Cuning and C ning, thefirſt letter 

being indiffcrently ſounded, and uſed inſtead of R. 

We Engliſhmen have abridged it into one ſyllable, 
and io made it Bing, and che Danes and Swedians 
have made ir Bong. Cun, though otherwiſe written 
Cpn being both one, doth fignifie ſtout or valiant : 
Ing, as alſo ſometimes Ling, is a particle oſten added 
to expreſs the endument of a quality: as for example, 
Ethel is in our ancient larguage Noble, and an & ttel- 
ing, is one that is end ued with Nobiliry, A Pangling 

a one 
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—— 

emen or men as 
— of their ſingular valour, were by 
Kings adopted to be their ſons : yea, an 
1 if their own ſon 


times was expected: and the reaſon why 
ſach ſons as aforeſaid, and mo made them capable 
of ſucceeding them in their Kingdoms, was, for that (as 
they ſaid) they might in their own ſons be deceived, 
when they ſaw not how they would prove, but in 
their adopted ſons they could not be deceived, becauſe 
they had ſeen of them ſufficient experience and tryal 
already. 
Nueen. 


As Cuning (as is aforeſaid) was the maſculine name 
of chief _ „ fo was Tuningina in che t 
Teutonick the feminine, howbeit our name a 
is alſo very ancient, and was uſcd of our Saxon ance» 
ſtors though ſomewhat differing in or for 
they wrote it Cwen : and as Bing is an 2 
Tuning or Epning, ſo is C wen, now written Mus 
an abreviation-of Cuning inne or Cuningina. QAuinde 
in the Daniſh tongue is a woman or a Wife, and ſo was 
anciently Nuena. 
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urift. 

For Princeps in Latin, whereof the French, and we 
from them have taken our modern name of Prince, 
our Anceſtors uſed in their own language the name 
of Furift, which anſwerech in value unto Princeps, 
being as much to ſay, as 4 Ftrit or chief. The Princes 
electors of the Empire are in the Teuronick or Dutch 
tongue called heur-vutien ; Reur being co fay choice, 

and 
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Heuer and Officer, ic. 2147 


and vurften inſtead of futſten, or a5 anciently it was 


Furiſtan. ! 


the French fetched from Dux in Lavin. Pers is in che 


reel) mp es nes 
w q toga ro or 
forward. Our yet uſcd Engliſh word toogh, — 
to have had ſome deri vation from toga. 
The Netherlanders for Duke, do yet uſe the name of 
and the Germans, or Overlanders do now 


— — 
Before we borrowed the word benbur, we uſed in- 


| Nead thereof our own ancient word rat. For noble or 


gentle, we uſed & thei. Ethel was ſometimes in com- 
tion abri to el, ſo as of Ear:eatbel, ic came to 
EA ei, and by abreviation Gai, it is aſmuch to ſay, 


as Honour - noble, or noble of benowr. 
The Danes writ it & dal, and we write it and 

now uſe it in the ſeli· ſenſe that Comes is chiefly in 

Latin, Count in French, and Grave now in Dutab. 


Lo. 
. 
0 5 ich avir ] 4 
ration in the pronounciag, they nA Hlafozd and 
Hlafurd. Aſterward it grew to be written Loberd, 
and by receiving like abridgement as other our anci- 
— appellations have done, it is in one ſillable become 


To deliver therefore the true Erymology, the Reader 
ſhall underſtand , that albeit we have our name bf 
vzead from bzesd, as our anceſtors were wont to call 
ir, yet uſed they alſo, and that moſt commonly to call 
bzead by the name of blaf , fron: whence. we now 
onely retain the name of the form or faſhion, wherein 
bꝛead is uſually made, calling it a loaf, whereas loat 
coming of Maf or laf, is rightly alſo brad irſelf, and 
was nor of our Anceſtors taken for the form onely, as 
now we uſe ic. 

Now was it uſual in leng foregoing ages, our 
uc 


* 
* 


„fan, 7 
ſuch as were endued with great wealth aud medyt 
above others, were chiefly renowned (clpecially-in 
theſe Northern Regions) ſot their houſe-keeping, 
and good hoſpicaliry 3 chat is for being able, and'aſing 
to feed and ſuſtain many men, and therefore were 
—— honoured with the name and title of bla- 
tod, which is as much to ſay, as An aforder» of Laf, 
chat id, A bread-giver , intending (as it ſeemeth) by 
voa, the ſuſtenance of man ; that being the ſubſtance 
of our food the moſt. agreeable to nature, and that 
which in our daily prayers we cfpecially defire at the 
hands of God. "nl , 

And if we duly obſerve it, we ſhall finde that 
our Nobility of England, which rr the 
name of Lozd, have alwaies, and as it were of a ſuc- 
ceflive cuſtem (rightly according unro that honorable 
name) maintained, and fed more people, ro wit, of 
theit ſervants, retainers, d rs, tenants, as al- 

ſo the por, then the Nobility of any Country in the 
Continent, which ſurely is a ching very honourable , 
and laudable : and moſt well befitting Noblemen, and 
right noble mindes; 4 , 

4 ad 


The name or title of Ladp, our honorable appellati- 
en generally for all principal women, extendech ſo far 
25 tas it not onely mounteth up from the wife of the 
Knight, to the wife of the King, but remainerth to ſome 
women whoſe husbands are no Knights, ſuch as having 
been Lord Majors, are afrerward onely called Maſters, as 
namely, the Aldermen of. Tork. | 

It was anciently written: Mleafbian or-Leafotan, 
from whence it came to be Leafdp, aud laſtly Lavp. 
I haveſhewed here laſt before how Haf or laf was 
ſometime our name of: head, as alſo the reaſon why 
our noble and principal men came to be honoured in 
the name of Ta foꝛd, which now is Lozd, and even 
the like in correſpondence of reaſon muſt appear in 
this name of Leafdian, the feminine of Katy: the 
firſt ſyllable whereof being anciently written hleaf, 
and not haf, muſt not therefore alicnate it from the 
like nature and ſenſe, ſot that only ſeemeth to have been 
the feminine ound , and we ſee that of Leßmann, we 
have not retained Lrady but Lady. Well then 2 

| bla 
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\ ſouldiers of good deſert to him and the team. 


night (which 
. 
ſervant : and I find was in our an- 
cient language, 2 Diſciple, and in the Netherlands a fear- 


knegbr, is che ſame chat an Apprentige is in French, that 


is to lay, a r. 

Al , as we un ir, is in the modern 
Teuronick or Dutch tongue, Kider,which is indeed all 
ne in Engliſh with n pdet, aud anſwereth unte the 
French word Chevallier , which may be Engliſhed a 


Eagan ſo agreeth wich Zques in Latin. 


which ir may ſeem how our name of 
knightbeing with us in ſuch efteem of worſhip, ſhould 
in the Erymology thereof. a no more then it doth. 
To teſolve which difficulty 1 can judge no other, having 
no proof or pregnant feaſon otherwiſe to enduce 
me, but chat che name of knight, muſt have to 
be 4 name of honour among our anceſtors, in ſuch as 
were admitted for their merits to be 9 ro the 
King, chat is, to be his on ſervants or in ſort his 
officers or retainers, and ts ride with him, and there» 
fore it ſhould ſeem ſome of them if not all were anciemt» 
ly called. kaight-rpders, and it may Le that of chem 
ſtreet in London called Bnight-rpver firegr, did firſt 
take that name as being the place where their reſidence 
or meeting might be kept, or peradventure ſome like 
knighten-gitd, or confrery as King Edgar eſtabliſhed 
withour. Ealdgate of Lenden, for thirteen "knights or 


and 
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called a . 
o haye 0 mon and 
— for as 52 
—.— led 2 — wi en is, in ar 
name of knight was to be of mote e 
than oo foreery er of kniglꝰ i 
| yer. we name $ not 
now of us ogely ade char then Eques eral, which 
is ordinarily a knight, but is alſo born in regard of 
— alen or office, as — in our knights of 
are not knt , as th 
— Bae eee i * 9 #46 
Steward, 2 Sfede-wardy. | 
Asin ancient flow, is our word for 


R 6 ſo bnd de i — 4am which fot Les 


hoy Sens is 
Lr is aſmuch to th. ente 
h in the modern Tentoniek is call 2 bower, 
the is, Dtede-bolder, or place-keeper ; the ſame that 
2 u is in French, which coruptly'm * we 
Lieft 


, Ip) is alſo the very fame. that Prorex is in Lati 
wit, a Vice-roy ; that is he that in the Kings able 2 8040 
ſupplyech his place, and beareth his perſon, as in Eng- 
hand the Lord High-BSteward is wont to do: and 
more inferjourly it is a deputy or _—— * 
noble man, Cc. Kings and Princes are pr progeriy the 

Stewards of Almighty God i 2 ＋ 14 1 in 


h ſenſe the renowned firname 
excellent Majeſty doth tight well def his bn ee place place 
and high . ward. 

This ancient and honorable name of office, hath re- 
ceived the i — of time, which hath worn it out of 
uſe and memo 

-- The Land d, Jriog for caſinefs of ſound omitted 

. wie pronunciation (as in ſundry other words mf ike 
is ſean) it became of Holdward, which fgniferh the 
ya or keeper of a Caſile, Fort, or hold of war, to be 

ward. 

Wh name of office, alheit we have long fince toſt, 

— yer 
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yet reraineth our Realm to the high honor and illu- 
Firovs ornament thereof, the great and right noble Fa- 
N unto hom it is now the tis like that 
ar the firſt ir ſo became ro be upon rhe bearing of ſuch 
Swartik honourable _ and charge. 

* etalt. 

About this name of Heralt divers have diverſly been 

conccired ; ſome would hae ibÞterdaut, ſome ter- 
— ſome Herault, and ſome Yerotd, and I wor 
t. 
Some diſcerning ir to come from the Dutch, can tell 
mat Pere is now therein as much as Lozd, and that alt 
is old, and thereupon they ridiculouſly muſt conclude 
that her ald ſignifieth Old- loꝛd. 

True it is that Hetait is meerly a Teutonick or 
Dutch word, and in that tongue and in no other, the 
Try mology thereot is onely to be found. 

To begin then with the firft ſillable thereof, which 
is here, chough in compoſition abridged to ber, it is 
the true and ancient Teutonick word for an Army, the 
Tame, as before I have ſhewed, that exercitye is in La- 
tin, and in that ſenſe it is yer uſed in G And 
whereas the Germans do now uſe Here for Kozd, yet 
anciently they ſo uſed it not; and although the Teu- 
ronick be not mixed with other ſtrange lauguages, yet 
this word Pere as they uſe it for Logd or Mafler, 
hach crept into their language from Herus in Latin, 4 
ter that the Latin tongue became known unto them, 
and perhaps ſome half a dozen words more may have 
done the like. 

A Healr in rhe ancient Teutonick is 4 moſt (ou- 
rdgious perſon. . A Champion, or eſpecial! chalenger to a 
fight or combat. Of the weapen that ſuch ſometime 
poſt uſed, called a beaitbard, becauſe ir was bofn 
by "a beat, we jet though corruptly retain che 
name of Hotbard, and the Netherlanders make jc hel- 
lebard. ö 

Pere bealt by abteviarion beralt, as alſo herald 
doch rightly fignifie, The Champion of the Army. And 
growing to be a namic of office, he that in the Army hath 
the eſpecial charge to chalenge unto batiel or combat: in which 
ſenſe. our name of Yeraid, dorh neereſt approach unto 
Fecialis in Latin. | 

S Se ven 


Seven Daniſh Kings beſides ſome of Norway,aud Sme 
den, have had for their proper appellation the name off 


Herold or Heraid, which is all one with E ex alt. So he, 
norable was it accounted of in old time that fo 


Kings thereby were called, in regard as it appear X 


that themſelves might be honoured and teſpected as 
moſt couragious.in the Army. 
Dere- ward, 


1 


In compoſition Herwatd, was heretofote the ime | 


of office of him that in ſome fort had ſome eſpecia 
charge in the Army. I take it to have been ſuch an c 
fice in effect, as is that which is now uſed of Sergeant 
Major. It is no more a name of office, bur rherchence 
grown to be a ſirname. b 


, Deriof. 
This at the firſt was of our Anceſtors written Hett⸗ 
geat A certain payment was wont to be made among 
the ſouldicrs like unto that which now is called fuce 


cors, afterward it became the name of the office of pro- 


viding furniture for the Army,and from a man of office 
it grew (though with ſome variety from the firſt or- 
thography) unto the firname of Berior, 
Scpid-knapa, ſince after the French 
named Eſquire. 

Of Scpld we yer rerain our name of ſhield, in 
Place whereof we ſometimes uſe our borrowed French 
word ſcutchion, Cnapa is alſo in the Teutonick writ 
ten Cnabe or knabe, as alſo knape, the c and K, as.1 
have often ſaid, being indifferently uſed, but the þ tux-· 
ned into a ſingle u, as divers time it is, hath cauſed it 
of knabe to be turned to kna be, and fo according to 
our now orthography it were Sb(eld-knave. The 
Reader is to nore that knabe from whence is derived 
(as I have ſhewed)) our now uſed name of knave was 
never of our Anceſtors uſed as a name of diſgrace or 
contempt, but as the name of ſome kinde of ſervant, as 
valet in French, or the like. Dcpip-knapa was he that 
in war did bear the wapen or ſhield of Armes, of 
his chief or ſuperiour : of which office the Latin 
nme is Armiger, and our now uſed name of Eſquire, 
which we borrow from the French, is nor rightly the 


ſame, neither is Armiger taken by the French for K- 


qu re: an Equirebcing among them one that harh ſore 
eharge 
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Pages of Noblemen to ride. n , 
_ © Here by the way I muſt note unto the Reader that 
Mannes de temperibus, that is to lay, John of the tim, 


* "pho ſo was called for the ſundry times or ages ke li- 


was Sbtefd- ana be unto the r Charles the 
great, — whom he alſo was me Rn phe. Home man 
: t temperance, ſobriety,” and contentment 
of inde in his condirion of life, bur above alt of a 
moſt excellent conſtitution of nature, reſiding partly 
in Germany where he was born, and partly in France, li- 
fed unto the ninth year of the raign of the 2 
Conrade, and died at the age of three hundred three 
ſcore and one year, ſeeming thereby a very miracle of 
nature, and one in whom it pleaſed God tb repteſeut 
unto later ages the long years, and temperate lives of 
the ancient Patriarchs. | * 

It is ſaid that there hath a man lately Itveu in the 
Faft-indier (of ſome thought to be pet living) of 
greater age then this afore nameti Jobll ve times, the 
certainty hereof I cannot affirm Bur it is c 
ed that a woman lately lived at Segovia in 

an hundred and threeſeore years of age; and Frans 
en Alvares ſai th, that he aw Albuns Marc chief Bi- 
Mbp of Ethiopia, being of the age of an ted and 
fiſty'years, 


darſcalr now Marchal. 
10 theanciea Te ronick mare had ſometime the 
fignification rhat hozſe' generally now hath, aud ſo ſer- 
for the appellation of that whole kinde, to wit, 
h male and female; and gelding, and ſo all went in 


Fer, by the name of Ware, as now by the name of 
e 


rait in out ancient language fignificrh a kinde 
of ſervant, as the name bf Scalcs (though a Teuronick 


N 3 gy in Italj yet doth. 


Warſcaic, from which our now name of Marſhal 
conierh ; was with our Anceſtors (as alſo with che o- 
ther Germans) Curator equorum, that is, he that had the 
charge of horſes. The French who (as we in England) 
very honorably eſteem of this name of office, do 

jive' unto ſome noble mei that bear it, the title of 

Grand Mareſchal de Franca And yet 3 

they do no otherwiſe terme the Smith that curer 
S 2 
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and ſhueth horſes, then by the name of Mareſebdl, 
Whereby we may perceive how names grown to high 
dignity, have ſametimes taken their original from infe» 
riour vocations. N 


| aper. 6 
This honourable *. of , office in the chief and 
moſt famous City of our Realm, is divers waies witz 
ten, ſome write it Major, ſome Mor, and ſome Mane. 
And becauſe Major in Latin fignificrh greater or bigger, 
ſome not looking any further will needs from wg 
make it Maj ir, but ſecing the names of Sheriff 
derman cannot be drawn from the Latin, why ſhould it 
be thought that Mayer cometh from - Major ? Certain it 
is, that as the other names of offices are not deriyed 
from the Latin,no more is this, but the name original] 
cometh from the Teutonick, as do the afore — 
others It is in the Netherlands well known, where ha 
onely the chief Magiſtrate of Lovaine (the ancient 
great Town of Brabant) is called the Me pet, but al- 
moſt every Country Town hath an officer ſo called, Ag 
in like manner divers of our Country Towns in England 
as well as our Cities have. | 
So is it likewiſe a name of office in the Country 
Towns of France, their now written Maire, and coming 
firſt to be known among them by the German. Francks, 
the Anceſtors of Frenchmen. For the Erymology 
thereof we are to note, that as in our own Engliſh, to 
map. ſignifieth to have might or power, fo a oa 


| er is 
aſmuch to ſay, as A havir of might, one that 4:4 and 


may uſe Aut Hari ty. | 
x Gerefa, by abreviation become Gttebe or 
Gave, as allo Rebe, 

This was an ancient name of office of ample ſigui- 
fication, hut moſt properly it fignifieth A dijpoſer or di- 
reflor. It was with our a1 ceſtors an office or charge un- 
der the Prince or ſome principal, perſon. The chief 
Magiſtrates of London next unto the Lord Maper, 
are called Sbpiifles , being ancicntly and *ohely 
Sbpꝛe-re bes. So in like tort is the chief officer cho» 
ſen for a Shire or County called the Shpze-reve, to 
wit, the Reve of the Shire. It exrengcih alſo to other 
charges, 45 to a CTald · geri be, otherwiſe Wald-grave, 


who had the rule or overſecing of the Maid or Forreſt, | 


To 
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To Woodreve, which in effect is che like, To Berk- 
febe, now called Church-warden. To Sheep. reve, he 
that overſeeth the ſhepherds, c. And as we had this 
ancient name of office out of Germany, ſe with the Ger- 
mans hath it until this preſent remained, for as they 


were wont to have among them the name of Pszrgreve 
, we had, ſo have they yet the name of, Landgrave, 


WPargrave , Burgrave, and ſuch like. Landgtave 

being underſtood for che Landrulet, Parkgrave for 

Warkgrave, that is, che ruler of a marked or limicted 

juriſdiction ; Burgrave, for the ruler of the Burg or 
wn. 


And this name of Gzabe firſt being, and ſigniſying 
a name of office, hath in contiauance ef time growu 
both among the higher and lower Germans to a 
name of dignity, inſomuch, that for Comes in Latin, 
which is & ati in Engliſh, they do now uſe the nan e 


of Gave. 
Burgb:gard, 

This name of office being long ſince worn out of 
memory, ſcemeth to have been born by ſuch as had 
the keeping or charge of ſome kinde of Burg, which 
according to our own pronounciation we call a 
Burrow, 


Ealdozman. 

- Galdoz, ſo written in our ancient language, is pro- 
perly an elder or ſenior, yer an Ealverman, which 
we now call an Y:derman was ſuch in effect among 
our Anceſtors as was Tribuniss Plebis with the Ro- 
mans ; that is, one that had chiet juriſdiction among 
the commons, as being a maintainer of their libertie:, 


and benches. 
Cunſtables, 


I do finde this name of office anciently to have been 
Cuningſiable, and I have ſhewed before that Cuning 
and Tpning being both one, our own name of Bing 
is thereof derived, and Cunſtable might accordingly 
more righely be Bingſtable. 

The Etymology thereof is Columen Regis. The ſup- 
port or ſtay of the King, to wit, one that he eſpecially 

ends upon in the managing of his own weighty 
aas. And albeit it be now in England a name of 


oihce of ordinary and vulgar uſe, yet is it a name very 
S 3 honorable, 


HY an 1 
Noblemen, by the name of” L'igh Conſtabie of che 
Realm. 7 a l oc * 

* Wardian now Warden. p 

L finde it ordi that aſwel ſuch names of offices. 
as proper names of men anciently and meerly Tew 
tonick, as do" begin with double u, when they have 
hapned to come among the French, Italians, or other, 
whoſe language dependeth on the Latin, they have 
rhe doyble i ma ea ſingle u, becauſe their Alphabet 
hath no acquaintance with the w at all, but then to 
mend the matter which they half impaired, they ule 
before the # to put a g, and ſo of warden or wardlan, 
do make Gugrdian, and of ward Guard, So in like 
manger for our Engliſh name of war, the French have 
made Guerre, and hence it riſech that we call him that 
waiterh at tne Tower, one of the ward, rs War 
and he that in like livery waiteth at the Court, one | 
the Guard or Gard, Ward and Guard then is all one, 
and a Wardian, or Warden, or Guardian, the ſame 
that Cuſtos or prepoſits is in Latin, to wit, a keeper or 
arrender to rhe fafety or conſervation of that which 
he hath in charge. 

| | Baplp. 

A Ba pl ſignifieth in our ancient language, a Tutor 
Protector, or Defender. A Baplpwpt was ſo called 
in reſpect of the Baplp thereof who had the office, 
and charge to look unto the ſafety of ſuch as were un- 
der his overſight. We yet retain hereof our phraſe 
of putting in bapl, to be freed or protected (for the 


time) from ptiſon. | 
Hedbozrow. 


The Erymology hereof is apparent, and it ſhould ſeem 
by the name, that when it was firſt in uſe, it was of ſome 
more importance then now it is: as that the bearer 
thereof was rather the head of the Bug or Benow, 
then a ſuhſtitute under another. | 

Of certain names of office pertaining to Forreſts, 
or Ehaſes, afterward grown to be the firnames of Fa- 
mulies, Oc. 


Foſter. 
This ſhonld rightly be J orreſlet, it heing derived 
from the office of him that under the Prince or ſome 
Nobleman 
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We alſo uſe the name of foſſet for follet · fathet, but 
not rightly, for anciently it is fodfler-father, or as we 
now might write it, foodifer-farber, ſeeing it comerh 
of providing (ood, and nourtriture for ſuch children as 
are under his, and his wives charge co bring up, yet 
Ar: avoid confuſion which they perceive by this 
miſtaking to grow, do write the former of theſe foztter, 
- intending thereby fozrelier, and the later Foſter inſtead 
of Foodter. 


Marener, 
This from the name of effice of him that had the 
charge or overſight of a Marten, is grown to a ſirname, 
wherein by abreviatian it is become Warner. 


: Wairer. 

This in eſſect is as much to ſay, as Fozeſter, Fozeſt, 
and walt, ſometimes allo wrirten wald, being all one, 
and joyned in one in our name of ({UWalr-ham-fozeft. 
The Hircinian foreſt in Germany bareth at this day among 
the Germans che name of © wartz- walt, that is, The 
black fozreit. For wait with the Germans, the Nether- 
landers write and pronounce wout, and of their wour 
cometh alſo our name of wood, ſo as Fozreſt, walt or 
wald, as alſo weald (for ſo in Kent it is called) and 


wout, and Wood i: all one, And waiter being the name 


of the officer or commander therein, is with us become 
aproper name, as alſo in the Netherlands, where after 
wour chey writ it wouter. 

Of the name of Gentleman. 

Our modern name of Gentieman is not rightly 
cither Engliſh or French, but compoſed and made up of 
two diſtinct languages. For as cl{ewhere | have ſhewed, 
our ancient word « del, ſiguifieth noble or gentle, and 
were it Edelman, ir were a meer Teutonick word, and 
anciently our own : and if on the other fide it were 
Gentlehomme, then were it French; but now we take 
Gentle from the French, (though a little altred )and add 
unto it man, which we have of our own; and ſo com- 
poſing them rogerher, mak. ic Gentleman, This manner 
of ſpcech-mixing hith hapacd upon the Norman con- 
queit and in ſome other words now in our language is 
to he found very ab:urd and ridiculous, but for brevity, 
aud az being fete upertinen',l will paſs chem over. 
84 Aud 


FC Hononr and Officy, & $7 
I Nobleman had chief charge of che Fyrreſt or. Cheſe. 


«1 27 of Tan, 55 | | 
And for as much as gentry hath firſtriſen out of eo / 
| mandry, it wilt ner here be imperrinent briefly to + 
0 | the maner of ſome mens riſing in the time of our Sat" | 
on Anceſtors which was thus. | 4 
The means If it ſo happened that a Kevzle (otherwiſe one of 
of ring to the Yeomandry) did thrive fo well through his honeſt 
gemery of travail, that he attained unto five hides of his oon 
lome of . land, and was able to keep a good houſe, allowing | 
Kors. Come ſtipend for the maintenance of divine ſervice ig 
either Church or Chappel, obtained ſome office or im 
loyment about the Kings houſe, or in ſome ſort ts do 
Pim ſer vice; he was thenceforth reputed worthy of the 
name and title of Thegn or Tbein, which was then 
accounted as a free ſervant or as a kinde of retainer, 
or as it may ſeema Serving Gentleman, that is, 
a ſervant not bound or ſubject unto any ſeryile office or 
labour. 

And if he came ſo well forward in means and cre- 
dit. that the King imployed kim, either on his errand, 
or to ride in his train, and that himſelf was able to 
maintain others under him, he was worthy to be 
repured a Diafozd. And continuing to avgment his 
credit and means, he might afterward come to be 
an Earl, with the title — they then ſpake ] of an ; 
Earl right wozthp , which after of our now uled 
ſtile may be a right honorable Earl. An example | 
of riſing from ſo mean or meaner eſtate may appear 
in Ear! Goodwin, who being at the firſt but the 
ſ.n of a Cowherd, came to be (as I take it) the grea - 
teſt Subject that ever England had, for he was Earl 
of Kent, Suſſex, Hamſbire, Dercetſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Cornewall, father in law unto King Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor, by the marriage of Edgithe his daughter, and fa- 
ther unto King Harold that next ſucceeded the ſaid King 
Edward. | 

If a Merchant ſo thrived that he was able by his own 
means thrice to croſs the Seas, he was thence forward 
repured a right worthy I he in, and capahle of higher 
advancement. In like manner if a ſcholer ſo profired 
in learning that he took degrees in ſe hools and carried 
himſclT vertuouſly, he could not want the worſhip due 
unto his condition. 
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8s | Gemen now Nemen. 
emen is now in the modern Trutotick written 
ö and it is as much to fay as Common,” and as 
in ſundry other ancient words, fo in this, th letter g 
$ bcingalteredinrop, it is of Gemen become among us 
to be Bemen, and varying yet farther in orthography 
it is written Peomen. -And ſeeing that Gemen is all 
one with Common, a Veoman is righily underſtood a 
Commoner. | a W 

Such were alſo called Ceozleg , the C being ſounded 
as K, and ſomerimes allo called Boozeg. 

The name of Cbutle, which comes of Ceozle, as 
_ we uſe ir, is rather in reproachful ſenſe then other- 
wiſe. 

The name of Bout or Booz, which both in Germa- 
n and the Netherlands is now generally uſed for the 
appellation of Peſants or Countrymen , we ſeem nor 
ro uſe, and yet in compoſition the word dorh till 
remain in our daily ſpeech, albeit we need tr not, as 
when we ſay neighbour, it is no other thing then the 
bour, dwelling neer unto us, ſor that this name of neigb- 
boo began at the firſt among our Anceſtors when they 
dwelt in rhe Country, before they had builded Towns 
or Cities to inhabit in, and coming afterward to dwell 
in Towns, our name of neighbour having been firſt 
| uſed to the Country, came to be of uſe in Towns and 
Cities, notwithſtanding the people were not then bours 
bur Cirizens. 

In the Teutonick it is alſo written bowet, and to 
bow ſignifieth ro build, work, or frame the ground 
to ones proper uſe and commodity. And in our vul- 
gar Engliſh we call a manner of a houſe bouriſhly 
built without carpentry, and with unhewn timber, 
as moſt commonly with boughs of trees, 4 green 
bower. 


CE zoom. 


This being the name of a ſervant thatſerverh in ſome 
inferior place, I finde to have been in times paſt 3 
name ſor yourbs who albeir they ſerved, yer were they 
inferior unto men ſervanrs, and were ſome times vſed to 
te ſent on foot of errands, (ſerving in ſuch manner as 
Lackics now do. 


The 


The Etymolegy of our Engliſs names 
ontempt. 


Hue before ſhewed the Riymologies of our 
names of Dignities, Offices, and Qualities, 1 
hold it not unneceſlary, for the further ſatis faction of 
the curious Reader, to ſhew in like manuer the true 
ſignification of our common names of contempr, ſueh 
I mean, as whereof the true Erymology is worn out 
of remembrance, and ſcarce —— known; Di- 
divers of them being properly the name of ſome vile 
things, and in contempt and diſgrace full often, and with 
great breach of charity injuriouſly applyed unto men 
and women. 


Baud. 
This name of Baud, now given in our language to 
ſuch as are the makers or furtherers of diſhoneſt mat- 
ches, was not at the firſt of any ill ſignification, and 
therefore ir is the leſs marvel, that it is the firname 
of a worſhipful Family in England, and of a Marqueſs 
in Germany, and albeit the Germans leave the u, and 
write it with a, yet ſound they the a as we do au, 
and ſo to write it as they (ound ir, it is no other then 
Baud, the true meaning whereof both with them, and 
in our modern Engliſh is bathe, and anciently was 
bade, where the Reader is to note (as elſewhere I 
have ſhewed) that d was of our Anceſtors uſed in com- 
poſition as th. It is alſo written in our old Teutonick 
Badſtobe, from whence we derive bath-ſiew or Ba- 
thing · ſte weg, wherehence we may perccive that we 
have taken the names both of Baud and ewig, and we 
do alſo yet uſe the woid ſte wing When we drels divers 
things with hot liquor of water. 
Now did many of chcle bauy-ſtewes, or * we 
iuce 
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length of time to be places of 


they grew * to 45 con ho 

becoming the e 4 
houſe , thereby hoider of yg to 
counted us the factor for incontinent 


And. 
vulgar corru ion and abreviatiou 
being omitted) the keeper of ſuch a 1 
called the baud. 
And whereas before I faid that a worſhipful Fa- 


wily in England was firnamed B; aud, which as I have 
ſhewed, is all one with Bath: it may be yy it 
took this name of ſome office be g. io 

Bath, at the time of che Coronation of ſome King, 
whenas the Knights of the Bath are wont to be 
made, (Fc. 


This properly is the appellation of an old Ewe, 
and applycd in anger upon an old or clderly wo- 


Dzabbe. 

In the old Teutonick language, the lees, filth, or 
dregs remaining in the botome of veſſels, which in La- 
tin beareth the name of fax, is called Dzabbe ; and in 
regard of the loathſomneſs or filehineſs thereof, it be- 
came matapherically to be applyed unto ſome foul or 
filthy woman. 


Fixen. 

This is the name of a ſhe-Fox, atherwiſe, and more 
anciently foxin. It is in reproach applyed to a woman 
whoſe nature, and condition is thereby compared to 
the ſhe- Fox. 


D goz. 

I finde this anciently written Dure, and I finde hos 
to be alſo uſed and written for the word hte, and be. 
cauſe that ſuch incontinent women do commonly let 
their bodies to hire, this name was therefore aptly ap. 
plyed unto them. 

It is in the Netherlands written Poer, but pronoun» 
ced Booz, as we pronounce it, though in our later 
Engliſh orthography (I know nor with what reaſon) 
ſome write it whoze. 

Knavec. 


7 er. 

naht cometh of our ancient word tnapa, other. 
wiſe in che lower modern Teutonick written knaep, 
and in the higher Ana be, it ſigniſieth a boy, alſo an in. 
ferior ſervant, and ſometimes a beadle, and bei Aa 
uſual appellation of boyes, lackeys, or ſuch like oft 
account, it is grown _—_—_ ome a name of con» 
tempt, and alſo (through a ſtrayned ſenſe) ro ſigniſie a 
diſhoncſt man. 


Lolel. 

A Loſel is one that hath loſt, neglected, or caſt off his 
own good, and welfare, and ſo is become lewde, and 
careleſs of credit and honeſty, 

- Lourdaine. 

Becanſe the Danes when they ſometimes domincered 
over the Engliſhmen, would be honored with the name 
of Lafozn, which is now Lozd, the people in ſcorn did 
call chem Lonr danes inſtead of Lozd, or rather La- 
Fozd dans; Lour being as much to ſay in our ancient 
language, as Ignauus in Latin, to wit, Lither, cowardly, 
or aa. 


Muean. 

We often hear this reproachful name of Quean, 
iven to a woman, and what it is, I ſuppoſe few do 
now, but not being any way the ng pro- 

perly of a woman, it muſt then be ſume contemptible 
thing, and ſo do I finde it to be, to wit, A barren old 
Cow, and no other thing, and yet it is now grown to 
be in our language underſtood, and meant for a diſho- 
neft woman of her body, or one that is ſpightful of her 
vongue. 

B aſc al. 

As before I have ſhewed how the ill names of beaſts 
in their moſt contemprible ſtate, are in contempr 
applyed unto woman, ſo is Kaſcal, being the name of 
an ilfasoured, lean, and worthleſs Deer, common- 
ly applyed unro ſuch men as are held of no credit or 
worth. 

Hibald. 
This was at the firſt Kabod, as yer in the Nether- 


lands it is uſed, wherehence both we and the French 


having taken the nam-, have fomewiat varied it both 
in orthogtaphy, and leaſ-, It was ene proper name of 
U av0d 


nabe. | of 
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* ny 2. 22 Then 
uoth Rabod, 1 it better and more-praiſe-worthy 
— go with the greater number to hell, then with your 
few Chriſtians to heaven; therewithal he went 
out of the water unchri k returned both to 
his wonted idolatry, an tb hn evi life, notwithſtan- 
ding the good admonitions of the Biſhop and an evi. 
dent miracle, (which through the power of God } the 
ſaid Biſhop wrought even in his own preſence. He was 
aſterward ſurprized with a ſudden and unprovided 
death, about the year of our Lord 720. and his 

name became ſo odious through his wickedneſs, that it 


grew to be a title of reproach and ſhame, and hath fo 
continued ever fince- 


Scold. 

The word Srold cometh of our ancient verb be- 
ſtyldig, and properly ſignifieth to blame or accuſe, in 
uncomly ſpeech or ſpightful terms, c. 

Sbeew. 

This cometh of Schrewing,which ſignifieth to make 

clamors, exclamations, or loud unquiet noiſes. 
Theif. 

Is was anciently written Thieof, and fo appeareth 
to have been of two ſyllables, thie was wont to be ta- 
ken for thrift, ſo as tbie-of, is he that taketh of or from 
a man his thie, that is his thrift or means whereby he 
thriveth, his goods or commodities. 

There are of latter ages grown into our lan 
divers names of Honour, Authority, and Office, t 
which ſor that they are derived from other languages, 
ſuch as unto ours are altogether ſtrange , and extrava- 
gant, and therefore no way properly belonging to our 
2ncient ſpeech, I ſhall nor need to meddle with their 


+ Erymologies. 


In like fort are there ſundry names of conrempr, 
and reproach, that of latter times have either been by 
our 


in uſe 
be 


uch as anciently appertain unto our 
lim tongue, F will” in like manner here 
now — the benevolent Reader eourte. 


theſe my pains and endeavours, and 
diforerion to pardon! ſuch few faults, as in the 
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Gentlemen in England of Norman race are for the moſt 


part extinguiſhed. 

Gentiemen in France are called noble. 

Gintry how attained unto by ſeme of our Anceſtors. 
Cermany deſeribed as it was of old time. 
Germans and Almans a'l one in fignification. 

G © mans the firſt poſſeſſors of their Country, 

Why the Germans are a moſt noble Nation. 
Germans never ſubdued by any. 

Cer ran the continual poſſeſſors of Germany. 
Cer hans nor their language mixe 
The Germans werthineſs teſtified by ancient 4 athors, 


Gr nans, by the report of Seneca. more con agious then any 
Aaticn. ſol. 37. Germans 
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The Table 


Germans uſed to go ſinging to the wars. 


The old Germans of all other Pagan people contented Fa... 
ſelves one man with one man. 40 
The old Germans obliged themyelves by oath to de fend bei 
Prince. | 
Two plowed furrows a while daies work, in Germany. : 1 


manners of what force among the Germans. 40 

K. Gregory was three dayes journey on his way te have 
come into England. . | 112 
St. Gregory ſent St Auguſtine into England. ib, 
Cothes. 

H, 

Eaven of f lver. 48 

1 Hebrew cometh of Heber. 6 
Henalt and Artois called Welſhland. 121 
Henricus Auceps. 50 
Hermiones. I 


Hilvetes are #therwiſe called Switſers. 100 
Prince Hingiſtus and his brother Horſus the firſt bringers of 
55 


Engliſhmen into Britain. 


Hingiſtus of whence he was. 96 
Hingiſtus became King of Kent. 102 
King Hingiſtus returneth into Saxony for more forces. 103 
King Hingiſtus raigned thiriy four years. 104 
Horrible Idolatry of Harald King of Norway. 66 
Horſus the brother of Hingiſtus ſlain. 103 
Hoſpitality no where like to that of the Germans. 
Hot. water Ordeal. 32 
I. 
Dolatry of the old Pagan Saxons. $3 
India ſometimes called Ophire. 30 
lagevenes. 11 
Invaſion of the Danes, and the cauſes thereof. 12, 125 


Johannes de temporibus, vulgarly John ef cimes, 233 
Sir John Haukwood ignerantiy called John Sharg, 237 


Iſlebius refuted. 142 
Itevones, 11 
Italy is called of the Germ ins We!ſh/and. 125 


1 2 K. 


The Table,” 


i 
K Ampfight Ordeal. 


Kent priviledged more then any. province, of Ing 


land. — 140 
Kingryc or Kingdem: —_ 168» 
Two Kings and their Nobility meet at a bloady banquet... 103 
Kunigund the Emperſs her tryall 52 

L. 5 


Ls of England, Saxony, and the Netherlands | 


900 years paſt, was all one. 116 
Our language at the firſt was moſt of monoſyllables, 148 
Our languages moſt 1 Antiquity. 1147 
Our language diſcredited by our ſs much borrowing wards from 

other tongues. 159; 
Our language is moſt copious, if we pleaſe to make our moſt 
uſe thereof. 160 


The Lent why ſo named. 47 
Leyland miſtaken. 11 
Loegria was afterwards called England. 92 
London. 123 
Longobards. 12 
Ludgate not ſo named after King Lud. 108 
"Ty | 
Arches of Wales not rightly ſo named. 124 
M Martyrdom of King Edmund. 126 
Mathild the daughter of Queen Margaret of Scotland 
Marrieth with the (on of the Conqueror. 141 
The memory of ſorrow. 129 
Men named according to their weapons. 17 
Monday why ſo named. 58 
The twelve Moneths of the year, how they were of our Ances 
ſtors called. 47 | 
Moves invaſion of Spain for what cauſe; 127 
Mathers the moſt natural nurſes of their own children. 46 
N. 
N Ame of England what it ſignifieth. 99 
LN Neme of Sunday whence it cometh, $4 
Name of Monday mhence it cemeth. 56 


Name of Tueſday whence it cometh. 
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q Name of — whence it cometh. 39 


Name ef Thurſday whence if cometh, 61 
Name of Friday whence it cometh; * . Iz 4 
Name of Saturday whence it canetb. A π⁹⁹πο] 
Jame of Sarong. 13 
Names q all places i in Britain changed by the Saxons, 108 
Names of ſhlres why ſo given. 118 
No Nation doth call one another as * rar itſelf, 34 

. Nations but two. in the wd. : 
ova Saxonia. 118 
— 4 inventor of the Tower of Babel: 'Z 
imroth began the firſt domingtion overiother men it, 
Nimroth firſt author of 1delatry. 6 
 Neerneſs of England to France. s! 79 
Neerneſs of our language to the Dutch. 155 
The Netherlands have hitherto been Sea, +16 80 
w the Netherlands beving been Ses beteme land. 83 
etherlanders planted in England. 81 
therland and Eaſtland ſpeech draweth nearer to the old 
Teutonick then the high Dutch. 132 
Nobility of Spain wr from the Goths, 1 88 

Normans. Od | 

ans from whence iſſued, * 12 
2 iſſued from the German. 32 
ormans uſed to rob hy. Sea. 129 
Normans invade the Netherlands and F rance. 130 
Normans burnt Paris. ib. 


Normans great cruelty in France. 13 : 
Normans ſometime ſpake like language to the Engliſh, 
Normans in England very few in reſpe& of the Radi 


people. 142 
O. 

Ld England. 16, & 98 

Old French. 157 

One man was not bound to one woman in the law of nature. 2 
Ordeal by camp- fight. 30 
Ordeal by fire. 31 
Ordeal by hot water. $3 
Ordeal by cold water. ib. 
Ordeals aboliſhed by Pope Stephen the ſecenl. 33 


Original of Nations. 3 


a 4 


e 
1 TS | 
Agens why they efteemed men for Gods. 9 
Perer Stump put to _ being a Were-walfe. 188 
People after the flood inhabited firſt upon mountains. 3 


People at Babel not mized by the con fußon of tongues. 7 
People of Germany diverfly named. I6 
People of Lombardy iſſued from the Germans. 36 
People are not ingenious according to their Country air. 44 
Pitts not ſo named of painting their bodies. 92 
Ae 1d 31 
Place and time o Conquerors landing, 137 
Pofterity of Sem. 3 | 
Poſterity of Ham. ibid 
Pofterity of Japhet. ib. | 
Princes ancientiy guarded by Germans: 38 5 
Prince Edgar with bis ſiſter retire into Scotland. 139 - 
| Q. 
Uarrel between 4 Frenchman and 4 Mollander. 27 ? 
Nueen Dido never knew Eneas. 709 F 
Queen Emma ber tryal. $2 
Nueen Rowena or Ronixa the wife of K. Vortiger. 101 
Nueſttons and divers opinions about the name of Britain. 73 
; R. L 
Eaſons of the Romans miſtaking the Idols of the Ger» . 
mans. 65 ; 
Reaſons of the evenneſs of meddows. 82 7 
Reaſens that King Edward the Confeſor never promiſed the 1 
Crown of England to the Duke of Normandy. 133 17 
Rebels againſt their wills. 102 
Rollo came firſt into England. 131 
Rollo otherwiſe Robert, firſt Duke of Normandy ef bis 1 
race. ib. | 
Rymances or Romants, whence the name cometh, 156 1 
Ramins never paſſed the River Alb. 15 1 
8 F 
g k 
Axons ſupp3ſed eoming by land int» Germany r-futed. 28 | N 
Vby our Anceftrs were called Saxons, 16 K 


$41c:n5 {12p2;:4 coming by Sea into Germiay e wed, 28 | 
$4x905 


| 
| 


* 


$4x6ns 10 the number of nine thouſand brought a frft Mts” 
Bricain. 


Saxons came into Britain and the Franks inis Gallia, 


about « time. 
A ſecond ſupply of Sexens forces. 
Saxonia Tranſmarina. [ 
Saxon proper names how to be diſcerned. 
Saturday why ſo named,” @ 
Scythians ſe called of tbeir ſhooting. 
Sea Compaſs when firſt invented. : 3 
Sea — by ſome of Bridges brought to 32 winds; MN 
Seat of the Emperor in Germany, 42 
Seven Kingdoms of the Saxons in Britain, 106 
Septentrional e grven to . 92 
Shells of WW, — the — pars 83 
Sunday why ſo named. ; $4 
Steeples 1 the Sea, of Vilages drowned. x 
Sirnames how moft anciently they were. 241 
Swevians. . 12 
T. 
122 of Hereules. 31 
Togate and Bracatæ. 18 
Town how it came in ſo great uſe among ws. 232 
Three hundred children lacking 3 10 from one woman. 3 
Thurſday why ſo named. 1 
Tryal of the Empreſs Kunigund. $A, 
— * for witches. 1 ib. 
r0j cents imagined. 
Thi Trejan Hi ory held to be fabulows. 75 
Tuiſco the god of the old Germans. 9 
Tuiſco the Idol deſcribed. $7 
Tueſday. 8, & $7 
V. 
Anda. a * 12 
Pariety more in this in any other, I 
Vites wh named. E | = 
Vites and Ivites all one. ib. 


King Vortiger ſendeth into Germany fer the Saxons, 93 
King Vortiger depoſed, and his ſon Vortimer made King. 
102 

King Vortiger the ſecend time made King, became alienated 
from the $ axons. 103 King 
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eee wa 55 our 7 Anceſtors given to ihe | 
Vest —— Eee, France. 13, & 19 
Were-wolves wh : 188 
— — was the fr Biſhop of Urreghe. 186 
William Duke ef Normandy Ss the a 


England. 

King Wittckindus mode « Due. | 'S 
Aavoman of the age of 1650 years. 407 
What the name of woman e 151 
Wonder ful expedition in King Flarold. 138 
Wenderfal tranſporting away of 130 Children. 70 


” The principal things of note in the Etymologies 
che eighch and ninth Chapter are easily found —— 
the noting them down in this Index, becauſe theſe Rty · 
mologics do follow Alphabeticall 1 
Thaue in the laſt Chap. er are alſo eaſily to be found, 
therefore it is needlcfs here eie direction tu 
de them. 
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